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AGENDA. 


CHAMBER OF PRINCES (NARENDRA MANDAL). 

Felvuary 1928. 

1. Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Mahaxaja of Patiala 
in connection with the death of His Royal Highness the Marquess of 
Cambridge. 

I- A. Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Patiala in connection with the deaths of Their late Highnesses the Maharao 
Raja of Bundi and the Maharaja of Karauli, and the Raja of Jawhar. 

2. Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to 
Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of Karauli, the 
Maharawal of Dungarpur and the Maharaja^of Tripura* 

3. To receive a statement from His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
reviewing the work performed by the Chamber of Princes during the past 
year. 

4. To receive a statement from His Highness the Maharaja of Kapur- 
thala regarding his work as a representative of India at the meeting of the 
League of Nations in 1927. 

5. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee in 
regard to the question of the construction of tramwa 3 rs in Indian States. 

6. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee in 
regard to the question of the employment of Europeans, etc., in Indian 
States. 

7. To consider the recommendation of the Standing Committee in 
regard to the question of the assessment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian States for irrigation purposes, etc. 

8. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the 
framing by the Standing Committee of the agenda for the Chamber of 
Princes and the Standing Committee for the approval of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

9. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Klashmir regarding the 
■attendance of the Chancellor’s Secretary, etc., at the meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

10. Resolution by His Highness the Idaharaja of Kashmir regarding the 
raising of the quorum of the Standing Committee from three to five and the 
filling of the place of the members of the Standing Committee in their absence 
by Princes next in order of voting. 

11. Resolution by His BEighness the Maharaja of .Alwar regarding the 
annoxmcement in the Chamber of the number of votes recorded in favour of 
Princes offering themselves for election as Chancellor. 

II- A. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding 
the announcement in the Chamber of the number of votes recorded in 
favour of Princes offering themselves for election as Members of the Standing 
Committee. 

12. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the 
fixing of the age limit for the assumption of the reins of Government at 21. 

13. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding 
reciprocity between British India and Indian States as r^ards the recog- 
nition of previous convictions awarded by the courts of other States or of 
British India. 

14. Election of the Chancellor. 

15. Election of the Standing Committee. 


<atP9— I 06S Fam— 2.3-28— 900. 




WORK-CAED 


CHAMBER OF PRINCES (NARENDRA MANDAL). 

(To be held in the Princes’ (Jhamber, Connca House, New Delhi, at 11 a.ni. daily.) 

February 1928, 

Monday, the 20ih« 

1* His Excellency the Viceroy will on arrival greet the Members and Representative 
Members, who will be presented individually by the Chancellor. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy will deliver an address. 

3. Resolution of loyalty to the Royal Throne by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

4. Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in connection with 
the death of EQs Royal Highness the Marquess of Cambridge. (Agendum No. 1.) 

5. Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in connection 
with the deaths of Their late Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of Karauli, 
and the Raja of Jawhar. (Agendum No. 1-A.) 

6. Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Their Highnesses 
the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of Karauli, the Maharaja of Hishangarh, the Maha- 
rawal of Dungarpur and the Maharaja of Tripura. (Agendum No. 2.) 

Tuesday, the 31st. 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala will present a report reviewing the work per- 
formed by the Chamber of Princes during the past year. (Agendum No. 3.) 

2. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the framing by the 
Standing Committee of the agenda for the Chamber of Princes and the Standing Committee 
for the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy. (Agendum No. 8.) 

3. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the fixing of the age 
limit for the assumption of the reins of Government at 21. (Agendxun No. 12.) 

Wednesday, the 23nd« 

I. Resume debate on His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar^s resolution regarding the 
fixing of the age limit for the assumption of the reins of Government at 21. (Agendum 
No. 12.) 

Thursday, the 23rd. 

1. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner regarding reforms in Indian 
States. 


Friday, the 24th, ^ 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala will present a statement regarding his work 
as a representative of India at the meeting of the League of Nations in 1927. (Agendum 
No 4.) 

2. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the announcement in the 
Chamber of the number of votes recorded in favour of Princes offering themselves for 
election as Chancellor (Agendum No. 11.) 

3. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the announcement in the 
Chamber of the number of votes recorded in favour of Princes offering themselves for 
election as members of the Standing Committee. (Agendum No. 11-A.) 

4. Recommendation of the Standing Committee in regard to the question of the 
assessment of compensation for land required in British Intha and in Indian States for 
irrigation purposes, etc. (Agendum No. 7.) 

5. Recommendation of the Standing Committee in regard to the question of the employ- 
ment of Europeans, etc., in Indian States. (Agendum No. 6.) 

6. Construction of tramways in Indian States. (Agendum No. 5.) 

7. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the attendance of the 
Chancellor’s Secretary, etc., at the meetings of the Standing Committee. (Agendum No* 9.) 

8. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the raising of the 
quorum of the Standing Committee from three to five and the filling of the place of the 
members ot the Standing Committee in their absence by Princes next in order of voting* 
(Agendum No. 10.) 

9. Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding reciprocity between 
British India and Indian States as regards the recognition of previous convictions awarded 
by the courts of other States or of British India. (Agendum No. 13.) 

10. Election of the Chancellor. (Agendum No. 14). 

11. Election of the Standing Coxnmittee. (Agendum No. 16.) 

Saturday, the 25th. 

1. Reply of the Members and Representative Members to His Excellency’s address. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy will conclude the proceedings. 

(Jlli*!)-.!. 1143 F&PI)— 5 4-28—900. 




Memorandam explanatory of agendum No 1. 


The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : — 

That the Chamber of Princes records its profound sense of grief at the 
demise of His Royal Highness the Marquess of Cambridge and requests His 
Excellency the President to be so kind as to convey to Their Imperial 
Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen Empress its loyal and respectful 
condolence on this melancholy occasion. 


CURD— LM9 FPAD— 14-2-28— uoe 




Memorandum e:^lanatoy of agendum No. 1-A. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : — 

That the Chamber of Princes records its heartfelt sorrow at the sad 
demise of Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of 
Karauli and the Raja of Jawhar, deeply deploring the loss thereby sustained 
by the Order of Ruling Princes of India. The Chamber offers its sincerest 
sympathies and condolences to the bereaved Ruling families. 


GPID -Tj880 F&PD— 14-2-28— 1,100 




Memorandum explanatory of agendum No. 2. 


The following resolution will be mored by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala : — 

That the Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratu lations to 
Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of K arauli, the/ 
Maharawal of Dungarpur and the Maharaja of Tripura on their attainment 
of their ruling powers, welcomes them in its midst and wishes the m a long 
and prosperous rule. 


own -L881 F4PD— 14-S-28~l,10a. 




Memoraadam explanatory of agendum No. 5. 


Construction of tramways in Indian States. 

The Summary as revised by the Standing Committee in January 1924 
(Column II of the Statement attached) was accepted by the Chamber of 
Princes in November 1924 and was circulated for the views of Local Govern- 
ments. Political Officers and Darbars in December 1924. 

2. Two Darbars suggested that the important declaration contained in 
the opening words of clause {v) of the Summary (Column II of the Statement), 
regarding the sovereign right of States to construct tramways in their own 
territories, should be given a more prominent place, namely, at the beginning 
of the Summary. The Summary has been modified accordingly. 

3. Slight verbal amendments have been made in clauses {ii), (Hi) and 
(iv) in order to elucidate their exact meaning. 

4. Clause (v) has been much criticised on the ground that the interests 
of existing lines should be safeguarded, as hitherto, and that, in the interests 
of good railway communications, promiscuous tramways should not be allow- 
ed to discourage the investment of capital in railway extension. This clause 
has, therefore, been tentatively recast. It would, however, appear that con- 
siderable further discussion is pecessary regarding the exact principles on 
which compensation will be payable. The Political Secretary has accord- 
ingly prepared a note on this aspect of the case, a copy of which is attached to 
this memorandum. 

5. The Summary in column III of the Statement was placed before the 
Standing Committee in their meetmg on the 15th September 1925, when His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner suggested that as none of the members 
present had any direct interest or experience in the matter, it might be desir- 
able to postpone the discussion until Princes directly interested, in particular, 
the Kathiawar Princes, could be present. 

6. The Summary was placed before the Standing Committee on the 6th 
September 1926 and they considered the Political Secretary’s note dated the 
17th August 1925 and requested that the suggestions should be incorporated 
in the summary. 

An alternative summary has accordingly been prepared (column IV)i 
with the objects {a) of making the arrangements fully reciprocal and (6) of 
excluding tramways from hability to pay compensation in respect of either 
existing tramways or existing railways. 

7. The following points may be noticed in connection with the alternative 
summary : — 

(i) The Standing Committee at their meeting on 15th September 

1925 agreed that the case was not one for the assertion of a 
Sovereign right as the right was subject to liabifity for compen- 
sation in certain circumstances ; what was aimed at was reci- 
procity in the matter of hability for compensation. The refer- 
ence to a Sovereign right has, therefore, been omitted from the 
preamble. 

(ii) The immunity of tramways from liability for compensation in 

the absence of a special agreement has been definitely laid down. 

(iii) The liability of Government and States to pay compensation when 

a new railway injures an old tramway in another State has been 
placed on a uniform footing. 
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(iv) Tas ola'ra of a British, trani’i^ay aga’nst a new State Railway, 
though outside the strict scope of the summary, has been insert- 
ed in order to make the arrangement fully reciprocal., 

8. The Summary in column IV of the Statement was placed before the 
Standing Committee in their meeting on the 14th December 1927. They ap- 
proved of the Summary with the addition of the words *‘for their information^'' 
at the end of clause (V). The summary as finally revised is shewn in column 
V of the Statement and is for the consideration of the Chamber of Princes. 
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NOTE BY THE POLITICAL SECRETARY. 


This is an intricate case, and I do not feel sure 
that the effect of the proposed changes has been 
fully realised. 

2. The original principles were that — 

(а) a new railway should pay compensation 

to an old State tramway, whether the 
new railway was inside the State or 
outside it, and 

(б) a new State tramway should pay com- 

pensation to an old railway or tramway 
whether inside the State or outside 
it. 

It goes without saying that in both cases, the 
injury for which compensation was claimed, would 
have to be established. 

Under this system, there was complete recipro- 
city, subject (if the Summary is literally correct) 
to one exception.* A new British tramway 
would pay no compensation to an old State 
tramway. I doubt however whether this except 
tion was intentional, or would have been acted 
on, and in the absence of definite evidence to 
the contrary, should be inclined to take the view 
that what was intended was as complete recipro- 
city as possible. 

3. The revised summary admits (a) above only 
in cases where the new railway is on only approxi- 
mately the same ahgnment as the old State tram- 
way and where the new railway is constructed by 
Government, It further limits the operation of 
(6) above to (^) cases of such old mikmys (not 
tramways) as are situated inside the State and 
(u) cases of old railways and tramways outside 
the State in regard to which there is a specific 
agreement. 

4. The revised summary therefore excludes 
from provision {a) above, aU cases in which the 
new railway is not on approximately the same 
alignment as the old tramway, and all cases in 
which the new railway is not actually constructed 
by Government. Thus a new railway constructed 
by State A could never be called on to pay com- 
pensation to an old tramway in State B. 

The revised summary again excludes from 
provision (6), all cases in which the new State 
tramway injures an old railway or tramway 


outside the State, unless there is a special agree- 
ment under which compensation can be claimed, 
and all cases in which the new tramway injures 
an old tramway within the State, even though the 
latter tramway might have been constructed by 
the British Government or some other State. 

5. The result of the new proposals is that a new 
State tramway will never pay compensation. 

(1) outside the State, except where there is a 
special agreement protecting an old rail- 
way or tramway, and 

(2) inside the State except to an old railway, 

but 8b new railway may be called on to 
pay compensation to an old State tram- 
way only 

(^) if the railway is built by Government 
and not by another State, and 

(ii) if it is on the same alignment. 

6. Mr. Hadow proposes one amendmentt which 
would have the effect of making a new railway 
which injures an old State tramway liable to pay 
compensation, even if it is not on approximately 
the same alignment. This amendment is clearly 
reasonable. Probably the effect of the new word- 
ing was not realised by the Standing Committee 
and the Chamber. 

Mr. Hadow also suggests a provisionj to the 
effect that while a new railway shall compensate 
an old tramway, new tramways shall not (in the 
absence of a special agreement) be hable to com- 
pensate old tramways or railways. Thus existing 
tramways would be given some protection against 
new railways, but ordmarily none against new 
tramways. ^ 

7. There is a weighty minority against depart- 
ing from the original principles. It includes 
Morvi, a Barbar which has great experience in 
these matters, and (subject to limitations) Catch. 
It is clearly a case for complete reciprocity, and 
would be greatly simplified if we could lay it down 
that a tramway should never pay compensation, 
in the absence of a special agreement. But I do 
not know whether States directly interested would 
accept this. 

J. P. Thompson, — 17-8-25. 


♦ I note that possible claims of (a) old British tramways against new State railways and (6) old State railways 
against new Bntish tramways were not dealt with. The reason must have been that the summary refers only to 
^amways in States. But I think it would be weU to include these cases here as they are not dealt with in the Bailway 

t See clause (iii), column III. 
t See clause (v), column 111. 


864P&PB 
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I. 


CONSTRUCTION OR TRAMWAYS, OTHER THAN PURELY URBAN TRAMWAYS, M INDIAN STATES. 

n. III. lY 


V 


Original summary prepared in the Foreign 
and Political Department, 

The following are bhe principles governing 
the construction of tramways, other than 
purely urban tramways, in Indian States : — 

(i) The tramway must he wholly, within 

the territory of the State or States 
constructing it. 

(ii) The tramway must not join to any 
line of railway in such a manner as 
to permit of roUing stock being 
shunted from one to the other ; 
if it does, it must be regarded as a 
railway and sanction will be re- 
quired to its construction. 

(hi) The construction of a tramway will 
not aSect the right of the Imperial 
Government to make a railway or 
allow a railway be made, if the 
public interests demand it. In the 
event of such a railway adversely 
affecting the interests of a tramway, 
the question of the necessity for the 
payment of comiiensation to the 
owner of the tramway and of the 
method of payment, as well as of the 
amount, if any, to be paid, will be 
decided by the Government of 
India in accordance with the prin- 
ciples governing the payment of 
compensation to railways in British 
India. A similar course will be 
followed in any case in which a new 
Darbar tramway may adversely 
affect the earnings of an existing 
rahway or tramway. 

(iv) Any State constructing a tramway 

should undertake to adopt and 
enforce proper regulations for the 
safe working of the line. 

(v) The grant of sanction by a Darbar 

for the construction of a tramway 
should be intimated as early as 
possible, for communication to the 
Government of India. 


Summary as revised by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes in January 
1924. 

♦ 

The Indian States are entitled to construct 
tramways within their own territories subject 
to the following principles : — 

(i) If the tramway connects with any 

line of railway in such a manner as 
to permit of rolling stock being 
shunted from one to the other, it 
win be regarded as a railway and 
will be governed by the prmciples 
which apply to the construction of 
railways in Indian States. 

(ii) The existence of a tramway will not 
debar the construction by the Im- 
perial Government of a railway 

on approximately the same align- 
ment, in accordance with the princi- 
ciples laid %own in clause 1 of 
Foreign and Political Department 
Resolution No. 202-L, dated the 
6th December 1923, regarding the 
construction o! railways in Indian 
States. 

(iii) In the event of such a railway 
adversely affecting the interests of 
a tramway, the question of the 
amount of compensation to the 
owner of the tramway and of the 
method of payment will be settled 
by mutual agreement between the 
Government of India and the State, 
or, in case of a difference, by ar- 
bitration. In the event of arbitra- 
tion each party shall appoint one 
arbitrator. Should the arbitrators be 
unable to agree they shall appoint 
an umpire whose decision shall le 
final. 

(iv) A similar course will be followed in 
any case in which a new State 
tramway may adversely affect the 
earnings of any railway existing 
in that State. 

(v) Since it is the sovereign right of 
every State to construct tramways 
within its own territory to open up 
its country and to develop its inter- 
nal resources, etc., no question of 
vested rights or claims for compen- 
sation for an existing tramway or 
railway outside the territory of the 
State can, in the absence of any 
specific agreement, arise or be 
admissible. 

(vi) It is understood that any State 
constructing a tramway will adopt 
and enforce proper regulations for 
the safe worMng of the line. 

(vii) The grant of sanction by a State 
for the construction of a tramway 
should be communicated to the 
Government of India. 


Summary as revised after consultation with 
local Governments^ Political Officers and 
Darbars, 

t 

It is the sovereign right of every State to 
construct tramways within its own territory 
to open up its country and to develop its 
internal resources, etc., and the Indian 
States are therefore entitled to construct 
tramways within their own territories sub- 
ject to the following principles : — 

(i) If the tramway connects with any 

Hue of railway in such a manner as 
to permit of rolling stock being 
shunted from one to the other, it will 
be regarded as a railw^ay and wall 
be governed by the principles 
which apply to the construction of 
railways m Indian States. 

(ii) The existence of a tramway will not 
debar the subsequent construc- 
tion by the Imperial Government 
of a railway, even on approxi- 
mately the same ahgnment, in 
accordance with the prmciples laid 
down in clause 1 of Foreign and 
Political Department Resolution 
No. 202-1., dated the 6th December 
1923, regarding the construction of 
railways in Indian States. 

(iii) In the event of such a railway 
adversely affecting the interests of a 
previously existing tramway, the 
question of the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the owner 
of the tramway and of the method 
of payment will be settled by mutual 
agreement between the Government 
of India and the State, or, in case 
of a difference, by arbitration. In 
the event of arbitration each party 
shall appoint one arbitrator. Should 
the arbitrators be unable to 
agree they shall appoint an umpire 
whose decision shall be final. 

(iv)'"A similar course wiU be followed in 
any case in which a new State 
tramway may adversely affect the 
earnings of any railway previously 
existing in that State. 

(v) No question of vested rights or 
claims for compensation for a pre- 
viously existing tramway or railway 
outside the territory of the State 
can, in the absence of any specific 
agreement, arise or be admissible 
when that State allows a tramway to 
be constructed inside its own 
boundjuries, but the question of 
claims for compensation can be 
considered and settled on the lines 
mentioned in principle (iii) when a 
railway constructed within the 
boundaries of a certain State injures 
or is likely to i^ure a tramway 
previously existing outside the 
boundaries of that State. 

(vi) It is imderstood that any State con- 
structing a tramway will adopt 
and enforce proper reg^ations for 
the safe working of the line. 


Summary revised as desired by the Stamling 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes at 
their meeting in September 1920, 

The Indian States are entitled to construct 
tramways within their own teiritories subject 
to the following jirinciples : — 

(i) If the tramway connects with any 
line of railway in such a manner as 
to permit of rullliig stuck being 
shunted from one to the other, it 
w'lU be regarded as a railway and 
will be governed by the principles 
which apply to the construction of 
railw'ays in Indian States. 

(li) The existence of a tramway will not 
debar the subsequent construction 
of a railway either by Government 
or by a State, even on approximate- 
ly the same alignment, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down 
in Foreign and Political Dejiartment 
Resolution No. 202-1., dated the 
6th December 1923, regarding the 
construction of railways in Indian 
States. 

(iii) The payment of compensation will 
be governed by the following princi- 
ples : 

(a) In the absence of a special agree- 
ment a new tramway will never 
be called upon to pay compensa- 
tion to an existing tramw^ or 
railway. 

(b) In the event of a railway con- 
structed either by Government 
or by another State adversely 
affecting the interests of a pre- 
viously existing tramway, the 
question of the amount of com- 
pensation to he paid to the owner 
of the tramway and of the method 
of payment will be settled by 
mutual agreement between the 
Government of India and the 
State in the case of a railway 
constructed by Government, or, 
in case of a difference by arbitra- 
tion. In the event of arbitra- 
tiott each party shall appoint 
one arbitrator. Should the arbi- 
trators be unable to a^ee they 
shall appoint an umpire whose 
decision shall be final. If the 
new railway is constructed by a 
State the question of compensa- 
tion wiU be decided by the Gov- 
ernment of India, or, ff the States 
concerned agree, by arbitration, 
in accordance with the method 
detailed above. 

(c) The above prmciples vdli apply to 
a by a tramway constructed 
in British India for compensation 
in reig?ect of a new railway con- 
sWcted in a State. 

(iv) It is imderstood that any State con- 
structing a tramway will adojjt and 
enforce proper regulations for the 
safe working of the line. 

(v) The grant of sanction by a State for 

^ the construction of a tramway 

should he communicated to the 
Goyermnent of India* 


Summary revlsui by ihv Standing Com- 
mifke of the Chamber of Prinetb at thtlr 
meeting in Dcambtr 1927, 

The ludiau Btalcb are tiititkd to eunliuet 
tramwa^\b witiiiu their own toirituiiis subject 
to the following piineqileis : — - 

(i) If the tramway willi dU} 

line of liuhuu in saeli a inaiuar as 
to permit ot i oiling stock being 
shunted from one to tie* (Uliei, it 
will be regardesl as a raiiwa^\ ami 
will be governed b^^ the priiieqhe^ 
which apply to the eon^tnietlon of 
railways in Indian btaics. 

(ii) The existence of a tiaiuway a ill ia>t 
debar the bub^equent coiLstruction 
of^a railway eiiiier by Go\erument 
or^by a State, even on approximate- 
ly" the same alignment ,i n accoid- 
anco With the prliioipieb laitl duw n 
in Foreign and Political Department 
Reboiution No. 202-1 , dated the 
6th December 1923, regartiing the 
construction of railways in Indian 
States. 

(iii) The payment of compensation will 
be governed by the Miowing princi- 
ples : 

(a) In the absanee of a special agree- 
ment a new tramway wiE never 
be called upon to pay eompensa- 
tion to an existing tramway or 
railway. 

(b) M the event of a railway coii- 

stiucted either by Goveiiimeiit 
or by another State adversely 
affecting the interests of a pre- 
viously existing teamway, tide 
question ot the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the owner 
of the tramway and of the method 
of payment will be settled by 
mutimi agreement between the 
Government of India and the 
State in the case of a r^way 
coBsteueted by Government, or, 
in c^e of a difference by arbitra- 
tion. In Mie event of arbitra- 
tion party shall appoint 

one arbitrator. Should the arbi- 
trators be unable toa^« ttey 
shaU appoint m umplia who^- 
decimon shaE be final* H the 
new xaEway is constructs by a 
Stete fee faction of compnaa- 
tion wffl M by the Gov- 

ernment of India, , if tte Stet^ 
concern^ ag»e, by arbitiation, 
in accordmee wi& the 
deiced above* 

(c) The above prindplti wiE apj# to 

a cWm by a temway oci^ucted 
in BritiA India lor <impaiisation 
in respect of a new n&wm con- 
steucM in a State* 

(iv) It is understood that any State eoii- 
stxucthig a tramvray will adopt and 
enforce proper regulations for the 
safe working of the lino. 

(v) The grant of banction by a State fqr 
the comtruetion of a tramway 
should bo eommunicated to the 
Government of India, for ik cif 
hiformation. 




(Yli) The grant Of sanction by a State for 
the consl^uotion of a tiamway 
should he communicated tC the 
Government of India. 




Memorandum Explanatory of Agendum To. 6. 

Employn cnt of European British svhfects and aliens in Indian States. 

In January 1920, a summary of the existing policy of the Government of 
India in the matter of the employment of European British subjects, British 
Government servants or pensioners, and ahens in Indian States {vide the first 
column of the attached statement) was placed before the Committee of Princes 
as a basis for discussion. The recommendations of the Committee were 
circulated to local Governments, Indian States and Political Officers for their 
views thereon, and summaries of the rephes received were placed before the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes at a meeting held on the 18th 
August 1924, for further consideration. The second column of the attached 
statement contains the summary revised as recommended by the Committee. 

This revised summary, which was accepted by the Chamber of Princes 
at its session in November 1924, was circulated to local Governments for 
transmission to Darbars of States whose rulers are Members of the Chamber of 
Princes, and to representative Members, for their views. The views of local 
Governments and administrations were also invited. 

The Government of India after careful consideration of the replies drew 
up a revised summary (vide 3rd column of the attached statement) for discus- 
sion by the Standing Committee. The fourth column of the attached state- 
ment contains the summary as recommended by the Committee at their meet- 
ings held on 13th and 16th December 1927. 
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Annexure No. 1 to MemorandumiNo* 
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EMPLOYMENT OE EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS, PENSIONERS, AND ALIENS IN INDIAN STATES. 


I 

Original Summary placed before the Committee of 
Princes in January 1920^ asabasisfordiscussmi. 

I. The obligation to obtain the prior approval 
of tbe Government of India to the employment of 
EuropeanRj the only aliens whose employment was 
at the time contemplated, dates from the 18th 
Century, and if» provided for in treaties with many 
of the most important States, ranging from 1766 
to 1881. Some treaties stipulate that the employ- 
ment even of British Indian subjects req^uirea the 
approval of Government. The Government of 
India has consistently required the observance of 
this obligation where imposed by treaty, and in the 
case of other States it has been regarded as a general* 
iy accepted, essential principle. Originall^^ the 
stipulation was made in Imperial interests, at a 
time when the rivalry of European powers was an 
important factor in the politics of India. At a 
later date the protection of the interests of the 
States against adventurers came into prominence, 

II. So far from entertaining objection to the 
employment of European British subjects or aliens 
by Indian States, the Government of India have 
every desire to encourage measures calculated to 
benefit the States but the restriction is still re- 
quired in Imperial interests in the case of European 
British subjects, of British Government servants 
and pensioners and of all aliens, whether European, 
Asian, African or American, because — 

(1) The development of potentially hostile 

influences in the Indian States is still a 
possibility which cannot be ignored ; 

(2) The Government of India are responsible 

to other nations for the treatment of their 
nationals in Indian States ; 

(S) They are in a position to obtain fullci* 
information than the Barbars regardhig 
the antecedents of European British 
subjects and aliens, a matter of import- 
ance in view of the danger of Bolshevist or 
other foreign intrigu.e ; 

(4) They have a special interest in the welfare 
of European British subjects^ as being 
their own nationals, and of their own ser- 
vants and pensioners of whatever 
nationality. 

III. The present procedure is as follows 

(1) The Government of India desire that 
Darbars before taking into their employ- 
ment temporarily or permanently a 
European British subject, a British Gov- 
ernment servant or pensioner, of whatever 

nationality, or the subject of any Eoreign 
Power should obtain throngh the usual 
poHtical chamiel the approval of the 
authority empowered by the rules oi the 
Government of India from time to time 
infe 

(2) The Government of India do not desirq to be 
consulted regarding the employment of 
Indian pensioners as sepoys or niemals, 
or in any purely ministerial capacity, or 
regarding extensions of service or in- 
creases to emoluments of persons othci 
than Government servants or pension- 
ers, engaged after consultation with 
them. 


II 

Summary as revised by the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes at their meeting in August 
1924, and accepted by the Chamber of Princes at its 
session in November 1924, 

Policy of the Government of India regarding the 
employment in Indian States of European British 
subjects, pensioners and aliens, other than those 
to whom the Eoreign Service Rules apply : — 

(1) The consent of the Government of India 
is required for the employment in Indian 
States of — 

(а) Europeans and Americans on a salary 

exceeding Rs. 900 a month, 

(б) Retired Members of the Indian Civil 

Service, or of the Political Department 
of the Government of India, 

(c) Retired British Officers of the Army 
employed by States, in a military capa- 
citj' , and 

(d) Aliens in any capacity. 

The Government of India' should be informed 
as soon as possible of the engagement of 
Europeans and Americans below the 
salary limit above specified. 

(2) In cases of emergency there is no objection 
to provisional appointments being made 
by Ruling Princes and Chiefs subject to 
the subsequent consent of Governn^ent 
which will be asked for as soon as possible. 

(3) Subject to clause (1) above there is no res- 
triction on the employment in Indian 
States of Indian pensioners. 

(4) The consent of the Government of India 
will not be required in the case of the tem- 
porary engagement of professional people, 
such as barristers, doctors, nurses, etc., 
on payment of the usual fees. 


Ill 

Revised summary of the principles governing the 
ernploymenl of European British subjects, pen- 
sioners and aliens in Indian States, prepared after 
cons'idlation ^ith local GoverfimentSi Political 
Officers, and Darbars, 

Policy of the Government of India regarding the 
employment in Indian States of European British 
subjects, pensioners and aliens, ether than those to 
whom the Eoreign Service Rules apply 

(1) The consent of the Government of India is 
required for the employment in Indian 
States of — 

(а) European British subjects on a salary 
exceeding Rs. 500 a month, 

(б) Retired Members of the Indian Civil Ser* 
vice, or of the Political Department of 
the Government of India, 

(c) Retired British officers of tiie Army 

employed by States in a military 
capacity, and 

(d) Aliens (including Americans) in any 

capacity. 

The Govennnent of India should be informed as 
soon as possible of the engagement of European 
British subjects below the salary limit above speci- 
fied. Such particulars as are "available regaiding 
these persons should be communicated at the same 
time. 

In all cases where the consent o! the Government 
of India is necessary, and is accorded, its further 
consent should be obtained in any case where a 
State contemplates a substantial change in the 
nature of the employment for which consent was 
originally sought. 

In all cases, whether the consent oi the Govern- 
ment of India is necessary or not, the Government of 
India wiU have the right to require a Darbar to dis- 
pense with the services of any person whom Govern- 
ment may consider undesirable. 

(2) In cases of emergency there is no objection 
to provisional appointments being made 
by Ruling Pirnees and Chads, subject to 
the subsequent consent of Government 
which will be asked for as soon as possible. 

(3) Subject to clause (1) above tliere is no res- 
triction on the empkwment in Itidian 
States of Indian pensioners. 

(4) The consent of the Government of India 
wiM not be required in the case of the tein - 
porary engagement of professional 
people, such as barristers, doctors, nurses. 

, etc., on payment of th<* mnnl fees. 


IN 

Summary of the principles governing the imptoy- 
ment of Eurojjean British subjects, pinsmnrs ami 
aliens in Indian States, as remed by the Standimj 
Committee of the Chamber of Priners at iheir 
meeting in December 1927. 

Policy of the Government of Imlia regunliiig the 
employment in ’Indian States ol European Jiritisli 
subjects, pensioners and aliens other than those to 
whom tlic Foreign Service Fades apply 

1. The consent of the Gtn’eruinent of iiidla 
is required for tlie employment in Indian 
States of— 

(a) European British subjects on a salary 
exceeding Rs. 700 a montli, 

(h) Rethed Members of the likiian i’ivil 
Service, or of the Political Departnicni 
of the Government of Iiidi,a::, 

(e) Retired .British Officers of the Army 
employed by States in a military' 
capacity, and 

Aliens (including Americans) in any 
capacity. 

The Government of India should be informed as 
soon as possible of the engagement of European 
British subjects below the salary limit above speci- 
fied. Such particulars as are available regarding 
these persons should be communicated at the same 
time. 

2. In ali cases where a retired officer of the Indian 
Political Department has been employed by an 
Indian State with the consent of the Government of 
India no substantial change in the nature oi Ms 
duties should be made without the further consent 
of the Government of India. 

3. hi etuscrt of emergi*iiey there in no objet^tioii 

to provisional appointment Ikying made* 
by Ruling Priiices and GhiefB. Hutqad to 
the HubHtHi iient consent i>f ihwmimmt 
which will he asketl tor as soon as possihir 

4. ^Subject to elaiisc (I) above there is no 

rcstridhm on the employment in Indian 
States of huliuu pensioner>. 

5. Tlie consent of the* Gioanmineut of Fiidia w ill 

not iK‘ required in the case of the 
temporary engagement of pit 40*48101111 1 
people, such as harristi‘rSj ditetors. nurses, 
etc., on payment o>f tile usual fec*s. 




Memorandiim Explanatory of Agendnxn No. 7. 


^Assessment of com'pensation fur land required in British India and in Indian, 
States fcr Irrigation, h’arigotion, Embankment and Drainage Work* 
and works connected with or subsidiary to them. 

The Summary on the above subject as prepared by the Government of 
India (Column I of the Enclosure to this Memorandum) was placed before 
the Standing (’ommittee of the Chamber of Princes on the 14th December 
1927. The (''ommittee considered that the words “if the circumstances war- 
rant it” in the fourth sentence of Clause I of the Summary were redundant, 
and should be omitted. Apart from this amendment the proposals weie 
^approved. The Summary as amended in the light of the suggestion of the 
Standing Committee (Column II of the Enclosure to this Afemorandnm) is 
now for the approval of the Chamber of Princes. 
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Agendum No. 


Assessment of compensation for land required in British India and in Iridian States 
for Irrigation^ Navigation^ Embankment and Drainage Works and Works 
connected with or subsidiary to them. 


SUMMAEY AS PBEPAEED BY ’THE GOV- 
EBNMENT OF INDIA, 

I 

The following principles shall be observed in 
the assessment of compensation for the acqui- 
sition of land in State territory for Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
and works connected with or subsidiary to 
them, undertaken by a Local Government in 
British India and vice versa, provided all parties 
concerned have previously agreed to the con- 
struction of the works: — 

I. When land in British territory is required 

by or at the expense of an Indian State, 
such land as is in private ownership will 
be acquired by the British revenue 
authorities as for a public pui'pose, 
under the provisions of the Land Acqui- 
sition Act, The State will be requir- 
ed to pay, as compensation for the land 
made over to it, the actual amount of 
the awards paid in the case of private 
land, and, in the case of Government 
land, the full market value fins such 
incidental items of expenditure as the 
cost of establishment, demarcation, 
stationery. The State will also be re- 
quired to pay compensation for the value 
of extinguished land revenue, the 
amount to be settled by negotiation in 
individual cases, due regard being had 
to the indirect advantages accruing to 
the British Government from the works, 
etc. In cases which involve the 
submergence of considerable areas, 
compensation for the loss of mis- 
cellaneous revenue derived from such 
areas may, if the circumstances warrant 
it, be payable in addition. Where differ- 
ences of opinion occur between the 
State concerned and the local revenue 
authorities as to the compensation pay- 
able a Board of Arbitration will be 
appointed consisting of one member 
appointed by the State, another by the 
Government of India (or by the Local 
Government in the ease of a State 
which is in direct relations with a Local 
Government), and a third member 
appointed by mutual consent and their 
decision shall be final. 

II. Before making an award in the case of 
private land in British territoiy to be 
acquired for a State, or fixing the 
amount of compensation in the case of 
Government land, the responsible officer 
will be required to send all necessary 
details, together with the estimates of 
tbe amounts payable, to the State and 
to give every facility for checking them 
to the o&cer or the officers concerned 
for the purpose, and to take into con- 
sideration any representation which such 
officer or any other duly accredited re- 
presentative of the Darbar may make, 


SUMMABY AS EEVISED BY THE' STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE IN DECEMBEB 1927. 

II 

The following principles shall be observed in 
the assessment of compensation for the acquisi- 
tion of land in State territory for Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
and works connected with or subsidiary to them, 
^undertaken by a Local Government in Britiah 
India and vice versa, provided all parties con- 
cerned have previously agreed to the construc- 
tion of the works : — 

I. When land in British temtory is required 

by or at the expense of an Indian State, 
such land as is in private ownership 
will be acquired by the British revenue 
authorities as for a public purpose, 
under the provisions of the Land Acqui- 
sition Act. The State will be required 
to pay, as compensation for the land 
made over to it, the actual amount of 
the awards paid in the case of private 
land, and, in the ease of Government 
land, the full market value flus such 
incidental items of expenditure as the 
cost of establishment, demarcation 
stationery. The State will also be re- 
quired to pay compensation for the value 
of extinguished land revenue, the 
amount to be settled by negotiation in 
individual eases, due regard being had 
to the indirect advantages accruing to 
the British Government from the works, 
etc. In eases which involve the sub- 
mergence of considerable areas, com- 
pensation for the loss of miscellaneous 
revenue derived from such areas may 
be payable in addition. Where differences 
of opinion occur between the State con- 
cerned and the local revenue authorities 
as to the compensation payable a Board 
of Arbitration will be appointed consist- 
ing of one member appointed by the 
State, another by the Government of 
India (or by the Local Govemrueut in 
the case of a State which is in direct 
relations with a Local Goveminent). and 
a third menaber appointed by mutual 
consent and their decision shall be final. 

II. Before rpaking an award in the case of 
private land in British territory to be 
acquired for a State, or fixing the 
amount of compensation in the case of 

Government land, the responsible officer 
will be required to send all necessary 
details, together with the estimates of 
the amounts payable, to the State and 
to give every facility for checking them 
to the officer or the officers concerned 
for the puipose, and to take into consi- 
deration any representation which such 
officer or any other duly accredited re- 
presentative of the Darbar may make, 
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I 

whether orally or b\ letter Such offi- 
cers or representatives should bo afford- 
ed an opportunity or appearing in per- 
son or by agent and of pi educing 
evidence as to the value of the land 
before any award relating to it is made 
or the amount of compensation is jBxed^ 

III. When land is required in State terri- 
tory the general principle to be obs(irved 
shall be that the same degree of com- 
pensation shall be paid to the Stalti 
concenied as is payable by States 
under the provisions of the preceding 
clauses In the case of those States 
and Estates who under the terms of 
their Treaties, Sanads and any other 
existing contracts are bound to provide 
any facilities or land in thetr territories 
free of cost^ the question whether com- 
pensation will be paid or not will be 
left for negotiation between the political 
authorities and the State concerned. 

IV. In order to give effect to these general 
principles, the following procedure 
shall be observed: — 

In cases in which it is proposed to aoquiie 
private rights in land in a State, the 
proceedings, where the State concern- 
ed has enacted a Land Acquisition 
Act, will be under that law and the 
provisions of clause II will apply 
muiatk muiandia. Where there is 
no Land Acquisition Act or where ihe 
State itself owns or has rights in ihe 
land, 'which it is proposed to acquire 
the estimates of the amount payable 
iviii be framed by the State autliori- 
ties and forwarded to the Local Gov- 
ernment concerned, who will be afford- 
ed the facilities specified in clause II 
for checking the estimate. If such 
estimates are accepted by the Local 
Government, they will be treated as 
a settlement. Where, however, differ- 
ences of opinion occur between the 
State authorities and th^ Local Gov- 
ernment concerned, as to the com- 
pensation payable, arbitration ■will 
lake place. If both parties signify 
in writing their consent t'> such a 
course the Political Officer, concern 
ed will be appointed as arbiter and 
his decision shall be final. In other 
cases the compensation payable shall 
be assessed by a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one member appointed 
by the State, another by the Govern- 
ment of India or the Local Govern- 
ment in the case of a State which i'^ 
in direct relations with a Local Gov- 
ernment, and a third^member appoint- 
ed by mutual consent* and their deci- 
sion shall be final. * In ' these latter 
cases the Board of ^ Arbitration will 
decide the incidence of the cost of 
arbitration. 

Yu In determining the amount of compen- 
satioia payable, Politics! Officers and 
mher arbiters will be guided by the 
pmml principle thtf the snrount shall 


II 

whether orally or by letter. Such offi- 
cers or representatives should be afford- 
ed an opportunity of appealing in per- 
son or by agent and ot producing 
evidence as to the value ot the land 
before any award relating to it is made 
or the amount of compensation is fixed, 

III When land is required in State terri- 
tory the general principle to be observ^ed 
shall be that the same degree of com- 
pensation shall be paid to the State 
concerned as is payable by States 
under the provisions of the preceding 
clauses. In the case of those States 
and Estates who under the terms of 
their Treaties, Sanads and any other 
existing contracts are bound to provide 
any facilities or land in their territories 
free of cost, the question whether com- 
pensation will be paid or not will be 
left for negotiation between the political 
authorities and the State concerned. 

IV. In order to give effect to these general 
principles, the following procedure 
shall be observed : — 

In cases in which it is proposed to acquire 
private rights in land in a State, the 
proceedings, where the State concern- 
ed has enacted a Land Acquisition 
Act, will be under that law and the 
provisions of clause 11 will apply 
mutatis mv^tandis. Where there is 
no Land Acquisition Act or where the 
State itself owns or has rights in the 
lani, which it is proposed to acquire 
the estimates of the amount payable 
will be framed by the Stale authori- 
ties and forwarded to the Local Gov- 
ernment concerned, who will be afford- 
ed the facilities specified in clause II 
for checking the estimate If such 
estimates are accepted by the Local 
Government^ they will be treated as 
a settlement. Where, however, differ- 
ences of opinion occur between the 
State authorities and the Local Gov- 
ernment concerned, as to the com- 
pensation payable, arbitration will 
take place. If both parties signify 
in wrriting their consent to such a 
course, the Political Officer concern- 
ed will be appointed as arbiter and 
his decision shall be final In other 
cases the compensation payable shall 
be assessed Ky a Board of Arbitration 
consisting of one member appointed 
by the State, another by the Govern- 
ment of India or the Ijocal Govern- 
ment in the case of a State which is 
in direct relations with, a' Local Gov- 
ernment, and a third member appoint- 
ed by. mutual consent, and their deci- 
si6a shall be final. In these latter 
cases the Board of Arbitration will 
deddo the inoidenoe of the cost of 
arbitration^ 

V. In deterroiniog the amount of compen- 
sation payfJbJe, Political Officers and 
other arbiters guided by the 

general principte thsi the amount shaD 
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I 

be equivalent to what would have been 
payable by the State had acquisition 
taken place in British territory and had 
compensation been assessed in the 
manner laid down in clause I supra. 

VI. When a work is constructed by a State 
or States in British territory the State 
or States concerned will have preciselv 
the same rights as authorities in charge 
of Government works in British tern 
tory in the matter of quarrying stone «.r 
excavating material required for the 
purposes of, or in connection with, the 
work. 

VII When a work is constructed in State 
territory, the general principle to be 
observed will be that the authorities in 
charge of the wo’^k shall the S’imo 

rights as regard^' quarrs/uiu* stout* or 
excavating material as they would be 
entitled to in British territory, the 
rates of royalty, if any, payable being 
determined in accordance with the 
rules in force in tlie State. In cases 
where there are no such rules, or where 
the authorities in charge of the work 
consider that the rates under State 
rules are unduly high, resort will be had 
to arbitration in the manner provided 
in clause IV above. 

VIII. Where land is required for temporary 
occupation, the procedure in British 
India will be under part VI of the Land 
Acquisition Act, and in States in which 
a law on the same lines is in force, 
under that law. In cases where there 
is no such law, the terms of occupation 
and use will be settled by mutual 
agreement; and in case of dispute as 
to the terms, by arbitration in the 
manner prescribed in clause IV. 


II 

be equivalent to w’hat A\ould lja\e bc(‘n 
payable by the State had acquisUiou 
taken place in British territory and hod 
compensation been assessed in the 
manner laid down in clause 1 supiu. 

VI. When a work is constructed by a State 
or States in British iemtory the State 
or States concerned Vvill have precisely 
the same rights as authorities in charge 
of Government works lu British terri- 
tory in the matter of quarrying stone ir 
excavating material required for the 
purposes of, or in connection with, the 
work. 

VII. When a work is consliuct.‘d in State 
territory, the general principle to be 
observed will be that the authorities in 
charge of the work shall enjoy the same 
rights as regards quarrying stone or 
excavating matcii’il as they would be 
entitled to in British territory, the 
rates of royalty, if any, payable being 
determined in accordance with the 
rules in force in the State. In cases 
where there are no such rules, or where 
the authorities m charge ot the work 
consider that fcLe ratus unier State 
rules are unduly high, resort will be had 
to arbitration in the manner provided 
in clause IV above. 

Vni. Where land is required for temporary 
occupation, the procedure in Briti<5h 
India will be under part VI of the Ijand 
Acquisition Act, and in States in which 
a law on. the same lines is in force, 
under that law. In eases where there 
is no such law, the terms of occupation 
and use will be settled by mutual 
agreement; and in case of dispute as 
to the terms, by arbitration in the 
mannei prescribed in elau.se IV. 
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Memorandum explanatory of agendum No. 8. 


The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that its 
Standing Committee should be empowered to frame its own agenda 
and the agenda of the Chamber, for the approval of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 
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Memorandum explanatory of agendum No. 9. 


The follovring resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy — 

(a) that the Secretary to His Highness the Chancellor should invariably 
attend all meetings of the Standing Committee and speak when- 
ever invited to do so by any member of the Standing Committee ; 

(?>) that any expert adviser or advisers whom Their Highnesses on the 
Standing Committee may select for special or technical purposes 
should be entitled to attend meetings of the Standing Committee 
whenever any experts or advisers of the Government of India 
attend such meetings and on such occasions they should be 
entitled to address the meeting at the request of any member of 
the Standing Committee. 
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Memorandum explanatory o£ agendum No. 10. 

The following Eesolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy — 

(a) that the quorum of the Standing Committee be raised from three 
to five; 

(&) that after the Standing Committee has been elected, the Chamber 
should proceed to elect a panel of six other Members to be Substitute 
Members of the Standing Committee; 

(c) that in the unavoidable absence of any Members of the Standing 
Committee, Members of the Chamber who have been elected Substitute 
Members of the Standing Committee, should be requested by His Highness 
the Chancellor in the order of the votes they receive to attend in the places 
thus temporarily vacant. 


uiPli— L 918 r & P I>— 21.a.28— 1,10« 




Memorandum explanatory of Agendum No. 11. 

The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar : — 

That the Narendra Mandal reconamends to His Excellency the Vice- 
roy that the following be substituted for the last sentence of Rule 7, in 
Appendix A to the First Regullations of the Constitution of the Chamber 
of Princes, relating to the election of the Chancellor : — 

“The number of votes recorded for each Member shall, at the time 
of declaring the result of election, be announced on the floor 
of the Chamber”. 


rtTP TV- L87Q XiaPD— 3.2-a8— lilOO. 




Memorandum esplanatory oi Agendum No, 11-A. 


The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaia 
of Alwar: — 

That the IJarendra Mandal recommends to His Excellency the Vice- 
roy that the following be substituted for the last sentence of Rule 7, in 
Appendix B to the First Regulations of the Constitution of the Chamber 
of Princes, relating to the election of the Standing Committee ; — 

*‘The number of votes recorded for each Member shall, at the time 
of declaring the result of election, be announced on the floor 
of the Chamber” 


GBPD— L871 F*H>--8-2-28— 1,100, 




Memorandum explanatory of agendum No. 12. 


The following resolution will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar : — 

That this Chamber recommen(^ to His Excellency the Viceroy that, in 
order to ensure complete education and administrative training both in and 
outside the State to minor Princes, and to remove the present uncertainty 
and consequent anxiety on the point, the age limit for the assumption of the 
reins of Government be hereafter fixed definitely at 21. 


SdS S' aod P 1.100. 




Memorandum Blxplauatory ot Agendum No. 

The following resoMtion will be moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala: — 

That t.hiR Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that for 
the purposes of section 75 of the Indian Penal Code previous convictio^ 
by Courts of Tnrfifl.n States should be recognised by the Government of India 
on the clear nnrfflr at gTidiTig that the Indian States would in their turn 
recognise previous convictions by British Indian Courts. 


1 . 100 . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST DAY. 
February 20th, 1928. 


The Chamber assembled at the Princes’ Chamber, Coxmcil House, 
at 11 A.M,, on Monday, the 20th February, 1928. His Excellency the Viceroy 
presided. 

The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present : — 

** Baroda. 

His Highness the MaharajU (Gaekwar) of Baroda. 

Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Central India. 


The Rao of Alipura. 

Trig Highness the Nawah of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bijawar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
Branch). 


His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch). 

His Highness the Raja of Jhahua. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. 


Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His TrigViTiAgg the Maharaja of Bikaner. J His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 

Bombay. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. His Highness the Mir of Khairpur. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi. 


Western India States. 


His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

The Thakor Saheb of Pahtana. 


His Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb 
of Porbandax. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb of Wankaner. 


Punjab^ States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. His Highness the Raja of Suket. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 

* Central Provinces. 


The Raja of Korea. 
The Rana of Baghat. 


1 The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon. 


Punjab. 

j The Raja of Kalsia. 


United Provinces. 

Trig H%hness the Nawab of Rampur. 
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On arrival and after greeting the Ruling Princes and Chiefs present 
His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech : — 

Your Highnesses, 

I take great pleasure in welcoming Your Highnesses to-day to 
tMfe seventh session of the Narendra Mandal. It is the second over 
which I have had the honour to preside and the first to be held in this 
building, where it will hereafter be permanently located. I trust that Your 
Highnesses will find the Chamber comfortable and convenient, and that for 
long years to come it will see the annual gatherings of your Order. 

Fifteen months have elapsed since our last session and during the year 
1 927 there was no meeting of the Chamber. This was because on this occasion, 
in accordance with the expressed wish of Your Highnesses, it has been decided 
to hold the meeting in February rather than in November. I recognise 
advantages in the change, and I regret only that one factor may have caused 
inconvenience to some of Your Highnesses. For, since the Indian Legislature 
is also in session in February, we have been unable to place at your disposal 
the residential accommodation that would otherwise have been available. It 
may be that this has caused the falling off in attendance which I am sorry to 
notice this year. I trust that when the houses which some of Your High- 
nesses are building in Delhi are completed, the difficulty of accommodation 
will be to some extent removed, and I may again be able to address a fully 
representative Chamber. 

Death has again taken toll among our members and some who might 
have been with us to-day have passed away. Two of them belonged to an 
older generation of Rulers, now fast disappearing, and were links with a 
past, which though not distant in time, is already becoming historic. His 
Highness the Maharao Raja of Bundi had ruled for 37 years before his 
lamented death last summer. He was a loyal and steadfast friend of the 
British Government as was testified by the honours bestowed upon him by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. Remote among his jungle fastnesses he 
saw little of modern change, and only once attended a meeting of this 
Chamber. Your Highnesses will, I know, wish to join me in expressing 
sympathy with the bereaved family. I would extend the same sympathy 
to the family^ of His late Highness the Maharaja of Karauli. Like the late 
Maharao Raia of Bundi, His late Highness of Karauli belonged to an old 
school, whose numbers are diminishing year by year, and by those who knew 
him, he will long be remembered as the true type of Rajput gentleman and 
sportsman. I must refer also with regret to the late Raja of Jawhar who 
on more than one occasion attended sessions of this Chamber. 

Yet another change has to be recorded in the membership of 'this 
Chamber owing to the abdication of His Highness the Raja of Bilaspur, 
who has been constrained by the weight of age and ill-health to give up his 
responsibilities as RuHer of his State. I would wish him many years of 
happy retirement and trust that his son who succeeds him will prove worthy 
of his high position. ^ 

In addressing Your Highnesses at the opening session of the Chamber 
15 months ago, I referred to the special importance of the problem of the 
relations of the States with the Government of India, and indicated my 
desire to hold frank and friendly discussions on the topic with Your Hio-h- 
nesses’ Standing Coinmittee. The Chamber approved, and, in pursuance 
of your wish^ and mine, conversations were held between us in Simla last 
summer when many aspects of this question were subjected to preliminary 
examination and discussion. The free interchange of views that there took 
place has been of value, certainly to myself, and I trust also to the Princes 
who took part in them. In the course of those conversations it became 
clear to me that, if and when larger proposals involving wide changes in 
the present relationship between British India and the States fell to be 
8»cfciv6ly coxisi<i 6 t* 0 (i, it *woiil(i bo of iinportstiico tlisit niEiiy ni8*ttors of 
immediate relevance ^ould havo been previously examined. 
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Many of Your Highnesses expressed doubts regarding some aspects of 
your legal position vis-a-vis the Government of India and the Crown, and 
it seemed proper that steps should be taken by which these doubts might be 
resolved. It also appeared desirable to explore possible means of remov- 
ing the uncertainty which many felt regarding a number of economic and 
financial questions where the interests of both British India and the States 
were evidently concerned. Upon my recommendation therefore, in which 
I think I was acting in accordance with Your Highnesses’ desires, a small 
expert Committee has been appointed by His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
to examine these questions, and as Your Highnesses are aware, it assembled 
here last month and is now in the midst of its labours. I am happy to 
believe that its 'personnel has been generally approved by, and will com- 
mand the confidence of, Your Highnesses. 

The terms of reference to the Committee are known to you, and on all 
points lying within them it is of course open to Your Highnesses to express 
your views as fully and comprehensively as you may desire. I have become 
aware of some anxiety on the part of Your Highnesses lest the Committee’s 
time in India may be too short to enable your representations to be properly 
prepared or to be adequately considered. I can assure Your Highnesses that 
I no less than yourselves desire that ample opportunity should be given 
for a full appreciation of your position on all relevant issues. In this I 
think you can safely rely on the sound sense and sympathy of the Committee 
itself, and Your Highnesses may rest assured that the Members of that Com- 
mittee will share my desire that means may be devised which will permit you 
to place them in full possession of your views. 

I do not wish, and it would be improper for me, to attempt any fore- 
cast of what the findings of the Committee may be. But Your Highnesses will 
agree that its appointment is a landmark in the history of our relations. 
Changing conditions bring changing needs, and if we are to move forward 
with wisdom and foresight, we should start with full and mutual apprecia- 
tion of the various factors in a very complex problem. I accordingly appeal 
to all Your Highnesses to give clbse and earnest thought to these subjects, 
and to present your reasoned opinions to the Committee without reserve, for 
the happy and successful issue of this enquiry will depend in large mea- 
sure on the thoughtful co-operation and good-will of the Princes’ Order. 

I have spoken more than once recently of the great importance at this 
juncture of Your Highnesses being able to meet any criticism that may be 
brought against the quality of your various administrations, and I make no 
apology for emphasising this once more. At a time when constitutional 
changes are under consideration in British India, it is inevitable that much 
attention should be directed, both in the press and on the public platform, 
tc conditions in the States. However ill-judged may sometimes be their con- 
clusions and however unjust their criticism, there is underlying truth in the 
contention that the progress of all India must depend in some measure on 
the advance made in the States. The form of government may be of less 
importance than the spirit that inspires it and many States, as I gratefully 
acknowledge, have shown that they appreciate the modern ideals of good 
administration and strive within the resources at their disposal t(j attain to 
them. But there are others where it is not so, and where the reproach that 
the Ruler employs his revenues largely or even primarily for personal pleasures 
is not entirely without foundation. Such cases are harmful to the States in 
these days of publicity far beyond their immediate circle, and the Princes 
who are responsible for misgovernment or scahdal, besides failing to discharge 
their duty to their subjects, do grave disservice to their Order. 

Since I last met Your Highnesses I have been privileged to travel widely 
among your States, to see the working of your administrations, a.ad to view 
the mighty strongholds of your famous ancestors. My experience has enabled 
me to feel more keenly even than before the atmosphere of romance and 
chivalry in which your Houses were founded, and to realise the btrenuous 
endeavour, high courage and selfless devotion that have marked so many pages 
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in your histories. I can now appreciate better their importance iii the record 
of India and can understand the old Indian ideal of Kingship exercised in 
(. onsultation with loyal nobles and a contented people. Your Highnesses have 
great traditions and are the inheritors of fine and noble qualities. You have 
been trained to rule and should possess the vital forces that inspired your 
fighting forefathers. The days of internal strife are happily over and the • 
energy, courage and foresight that gave your ancestors victory on many a 
hard-won fi.eld can now be diverted to promote the peaceful progress and 
development of yqur States and people. It is for Your Highnessf*s in these 
critical days to maintain and enhance the name of your ancient and honour- 
able dynasties, and to show that the Prince may be in the fullest sense the 
servant of his people and the wise custodian of their best interests. In all 
measures to these ends you may count upon me for advice and assistance when- 
ever you may seek them. 

Since our last meeting, India has been blessed by a good and plentiful 
monsoon, and most States have shared in the general prosperity. Floods 
in Gujerat and Kathiawar have however caused severe losses in some of the 
States of Western India. They serve to remind us how precarious are the 
conditions of agriculture, and how necessary it is to adopt all possible mea- 
sures for the welfare and prosperity of the agriculturist. We may soon 
expect the report of the Royal Comn^ission on this most vital subject, and 
I trust that Your Highnesses will give its recommendations your earnest 
attention. Both in fighting against difficulties and in securing the spread 
of improved methods, success will be more certain if the States co-operate 
whole-heartedlv with the neighbouring Provinces in British India. 

This leads me to a further matj^er on which I would ask your help. 
The Government of India have appointed a Committee to examine the desir- 
ability of developing the Road system of India, and the means by which 
such development can be most suitably promoted and financed. After the 
Committee have submitted their report, it may be found desirable to invite 
the co-operation of the States in 'any scheme of through road communica- 
tions which may be recommended. With the development of motor trans- 
port the value of a good road system for the convenience of passengers and 
marketing of produce has enormously increased and any sound scheme 
will, I am certain, command the enlightened support of Your Highnesses. 

It will be in Your Highnesses’ recollection that at the session held in 
November 1926, I announced the intention of the Government of India to 
convene a Conference in order to discuss the various aspects of the opium 
problem in so far as it affected Indian States. I then appealed for the co- 
operation of Durbars in our endeavours to solve this problem of world- 
wide significance. A Conference was accordingly held at Simla in May 
last imder the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Das. The discussions were 
conducted in an atmosphere of the frankest mutual understanding and tlie 
results were decidedly encouraging. It was agreed that the whole subject 
should be fully investigated, and it was recommended that a Committee 
on which the Durbars concerned were duly represented should be appointed 
for the purpose. It was proposed that this Committee should visit the 
States that were interested and should enquire thoroughly into local condi- 
tions. The recommendations of the Conference were accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of India, and the Committee is now engaged in its investigations 
I have every hope that by this paeans we shall succeed in arriving at con- 
clusions which will be found acceptable to all parties concerned. 

A further question which has a bearing on international relations is 
that of the Slavery Convention, which the Government of India have under- 
taken to bring to the notice of the States. Slavery in the ordinary sense 
is not now practised in any State, but in dealing with all customs involv- 
ing forced laboqr, I trust that Your Highnesses wiU do your utmost both 
by educating public opinion and by your own action, to prove that You 
are in sympathy with the ideals underlying the Convention. ^ 
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At the session held in November 1924, His Highness the hlaharaja oi 
Alwar moved a Resolution recommending the exem])tion of all Membei s of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right from the payment of customs 
duties on articles imported for their personal use, a privilege now enjoyed 
by Ruling Princes whose dynastic salute is not less than 19 guns, llns 
Resolution, was carried, and at the time my predecessor said that the matter 
must form the subject of further examination before the Government of 
India could accept the views thus put forward. He however undertook 
that it would receive the most careful consideration. The Government of 
India and His Ma.iesty’s Secretary' of State for India have given full weight 
to the importance which Your Highnesses attach to tl# matter, but the 
conclusion at which they have arrived is that the matter is not one that can 
be considered apart from the general question of the fiscal relations 
between the Government of India and the Durbars, which is one of the ques- 
tions under investigation by the Indian States Committee. 

I would refer again to the important problem of the future of the 
Chiefs’ Colleges. My Government has now formulated proposals which are 
being considered bv the Governing Bodies of the Colleges concerned. Then 
will bo carefully examined before Qecisions are finally reached, and 
I would urge Your Highnesses to give early and earnest attention to our 
scheme. The proposals are tentative only and subject of course to modi- 
fication in the light of your criticisms, but it is in the evident interests of 
all the Colleges that an early settlement should be reached; since while doubt 
and uncertainty exist, it is difficult to recruit the right type of Masters on 
which the success of these institutions must inevitably depend. 

Your Highnesses, as I hope, will agree that the programme before you 
at this session contains a variety of important items and gives promise of in- 
teresting and useful debate.s. Although there has been only one meeting of 
the Standing Committee, it has been able to carry some of its discussions to 
successful conclusions and three of the Summaries, which have been under 
examination for some time, are now ready for presentation to the Chamber. 

One relating to the employment of Europeans and aliens in the States 
has behind it the unanimous opinion of those who attended the Standing 
Committee and may be expected to receive Your Highnesses’ approval. A 
similar unanimity supports that relating to the question of the assessment of 
compensation for land required in British India and in Indian States ^r irri- 
gation and navigation purposes. The remaining Summary on the difiicalt 
question of the construction of tramways in the States is supported by a 
majority vote only on certain points of considerable practical importance. 
Its' ventilation in 'the Chamber will enable those Princes, who have personal 
experience of and are directly interested in the question, to express their 
vi^s before recommendations are made by Your Highnesses. 

Other items of your Agenda contain proposals involving modifications in 
the existing Rules of Business. Your Highnesses will realise that such 
changes should not be lightly undertaken, and I shall listen to their discus- 
sion with interest. I would only say at this stage that any measures tending 
to add to the interest of the discussions in the Chamber are assured of my 
sympathetic consideration. 

I notice one item at least which should not fail in this characteristic, the 
Resolution to be moved by His Highness of Alwar on the education and 
training of minor Princes. It is a question of the greatest moment on 
which widely divergent views are held by people of great intelligence and 
lone experience It is therefore eminently appropriate for full and exliaus- 
tive di^ussion by Your Highnesses, and T look forward to rec^eivinor from 
the debate much that will be of value to me in dealing with this very difficult 

problem 

For the second time His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala has 
been a representative of India at the League of Nations, and we are to have 
the privilege of listening to his report on his activities at its annual Assem- 
bly ^ I am happy to hear from other sources that he has confirmed and 
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heightened the favourable impression made on the last occasion. The readi- 
ness, with which His Highness, like others of your Order, who have attended 
the League, has lent his time and labours to its deliberations is gratifying 
evidence that the Princes of India are willing, whenever occasion requires 
them, to subordinate personal convenience to promoting the best interests of 
India and the Empire. 

It will also fall to Your Highnesses to elect the Chancellor and the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Chamber for the ensuing year, bearing in mind that the 
retiring office-holders are eligible for re-election. Your Highnesses will 
doubtless wish to fj&press your appreciation of the energy and efficiency that 
have marked the tenure of his high and responsible office by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala. He has been a watchful custodian of your in- 
terests while displaying promptness and courtesy in the conduct of business 
with my Secretariat. Owing to various reasons only one formal meeting of 
the Standing Committee was held during the year. Your Highnesoes will not 
however deduce from tljis that the menmers have been remiss in their duties. 
Collectively and individually they have on many informal occasions discusjed 
with me matters afiecting Your Highnesses, and I am deeply grateful for the 
advice and assistance they have given me. 

I wish Your Highnesses God-speed in your deliberations, both within 
this Chamber and without it. The times are momentous and demand clear 
thinking and wise prevision from all whose hands may shape the destinies 
of India. You in the States and we in British India are faced by many 
complex and far-reaching problems, but if we mutually deal with them in a 
spirit of friendly co-operation and wise statesmanship, we shall assuredly 
discover reasonable and successful solutions. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses, I have received a request 
to suspend the standing orders in order to enable a resolution to be moved 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. That I have no doubt will com- 
mand Your Highnesses’ general assent and I would therefore propose, if 
the Chamber agrees, to ask him to read his resolution and invite you there- 
after formally to give your assent to the suspension of the standing order. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; it is my privilege to propose on this day, the first occasion when we 
meet in this new Chamber hall, a resolution which appropriately, correct- 
ly and as it is meet, is addressed to the person of His Majesty the King 
Emperor, the Sovereign of the Great British Empire. My resolution is 
such that I feel it does not require many words of preface to propose it 
and therefore on this historic occasion, this important occasion I propose 
the following resolution ; — 

‘ ‘ As this is the first occasion on which the Princes meet in their new 
Chamber hall in Delhi, of which the first stone was laid by the 
hands of His Majesty the King Emperor, the Narendra Ma n dal 
resolves that the expression of the members of the Narendra 
Mandal of abiding loyalty and attachment to the Royal Throne 
may be respectfully conveyed by His Excellency the Viceroy as 
the President of the Chainbef to His Majesty.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Rarnpur: I support the resolution 

moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, giving expression to the 
sentiments of loyalty and devotion of the Ruling Princes to the Imperial 
Crown, ' 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Before I put the resolution, may I ask 
Your Highnesses formally to signify your assent to the suspension of the 
standing orders 1 

(Hands were raised.) 

His ExcdlMWJy the Viceroy: Thank you. Does any other Member 
of tlie Chamber desire to support the motion? 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: I beg to support it. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

His ExceUency the Viceroy: I undertake to convey Your Highnesses’ 
message to His Majesty the King Emperor. 


Agendum No 1. 

Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in con- 
nection with the death of His Royal Highness th(^ Marquess of 

Cambridge. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I rise to discharge a painful duty which is to give expression to the 
sentiments of grief and sorrow at the sad demise of His late Royal Highness 
the Marquess of Cambridge. 

Your Excellency, the Princes of India, who have always shared with 
their august Sovereign the Joys and sorrows of His House, feel as their own, 
the grief that His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and Her Imperial 
Majesty the Queen Empress had to sustain. May I, therefore, beg you in 
the name of the whole Order of Princes to be so good as to convey our heart- 
felt condolences and sympathies to Their Majesties the King-Emperor and 
the Queen Empress as embodied in the resolution which T will now read ; — 

“That the Chamber of Princes records its profound sense of grief 
at the demise of His Royal Highness the Marquess of 
Cambridge and requests His Excellency the President to be 
so kind as to convey to Their Majesties the King-Emperor and 
the Queen Empress its loyal and respectful condolences on this 
melancholy occasion.” 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses ; I desire to associate myself with the resolution which has been moved 
by His Highness the Chancellor, who has in my judgment correctly voiced 
the feelings of all of us here. The position which the Royal Family of 
England occupies in the hearts of the Indian Princes has, so far as I know, 
no parallel in history. It has been our privilege on many occasions to show 
our devotion to the King-Emperor by deeds as well as by words; while we 
on our part feel that His Majesty and all the Members of the Royal Family 
have the most genuine kindness, sympathy and affection for the Indian 
Princes in their joys and sorrows, and the Royal Family’s joys and sorrows 
are qur joys and sorrows. And just as it has been our privilege on more 
than one occasion to voice our keen pleasure on occasions of joy, so we feel 
it at once our duty to offer our respectful condolence on this occasion of 
sorrow. I associate myself entirely with all that the previous speaker has 
said and I trust Your Excellency will be pleased to convey our message of 
sympathy to the Royal Family in the grievous loss which they have suffer- 
ed. 

TTis Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; as one who had the privilege of knowing the late Marquess of 
Cambridge, eldest brother of our gracious Queen Empress, I desire 
respectfully to be associated with this tribute of respect to his memory 
and with this resolution of condolence for the Imperial Family. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Are there any other of Your Highnesses 
desiring to spef\k1 You have heard the resolution of condolence proposed 
by His Highness the Chancellor. May I ask those who agree to signify their 
assent ? ' 

(All the toembers of the Chamber gave their assent to the resolution 
which was passed unanimously.) 
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Agendum No. 1-A. 

Resolution of condolence hy His Highness the Mahavaja, of Patiala in 

connection with the deaths of Their late Highnesses the Maharao Raja 

of Bundi and the Maharaja of Karauli, and the Raja of Jawhar, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; during the 15 months that have elapsed since our last meeting the 
hand of death h%s been busy amongst the members of our Order, and no 
fewer than three Ruing Princes have passed away including some very 
staunch supporters. Those who are no longer with us are Their late High- 
nesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of Karauli and the Raja 
of Jawhar. In their respective spheres, the departed Princes have left im- 
pressions of unique personalities and our reverent tribute of admiration and 
affection is due to the memory of all the three. I, therefore, feel it my 
duty to move the following resolution ; — 

“That the Chamber of Princes records its heartfelt sorrow at the sad 
demise of Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi and 
the Maharaja of Karauli and the Raja of Jawhar, deeply 
•deploring the loss thereby sustained by the Order of Ruling 
Princes of India. The Chamber offers its sincerest sympathies 
and condolences to the bereaved Ruling Pamilies.” 

We shall long be conscious of the gaps caused in our Order by the 
removal of personalities of such wisdom and charm, but such' is after all 
human destiny and we have to submit to the will of the Almighty in perfect 
peace and resignation. We pray the Almighty may grant their souls perfect 
peace and bliss, and the bereaved families, strength to bear their losses 
bravely and cheerfully. 

Your Highnesses, His Highness the late Maharao Raja of Bundi held 
the reins of power for the lengthy period of 45 years — a record which 
any one may rightly envy. During his life-time, he was a staunch follower 
of the old ways and orthodox thoughts. We mourn his Ibss not only as 
one who ruled most successfully, but as one who, although not a regular con- 
tributor to our deliberations, evinced very keen sympathy with us in our 
work. 

His Highness the late Maharaja of Karauli was also, like His High- 
ness the Maharao Raja of Bundi, a Prince of old-fashioned ideas and a 
flower of Rajput chivalry. His was also a long and peaceful reign spreading 
over more than 40 years. Although he cherished his own notions and con- 
victions and did not join us in our deliberations in this House, he neverthe- 
less realised the supreme importance and necessity of the existence of this 
deHiberative and advisory body. 

Death has been very cruel indeed in claiming the late Raja Sahib of 
Jawhar only after such a brief rule. We had him in our midst last in 1924 
and we little knew that we should not meet him again. 

Such losses are irreparable, but our hope and consolation lie in the fact 
that iJie Princes whose- losses we deplore have left worthy successors. We 
trust that the new comers will, like their predecessors, evince a worthy con- 
sciousness of their position, will take their place among the pillars of our 
Order, and will uphold those traditions of loyalty and chivalry which 
characterise the great Houses to which they belong. 

Maharaja of J odhpur : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses; I support the resolution. ° 

HiaHigliness the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your Hi^h- 
n^ses; I beg to support the resolution. ^ 



His Highness the Haja of Sitamau: Your Excellency ; Your Highnesses J 
I rise to support the Resolution that is now before the House. Their High- 
nesses of Bundi and Ivarauli represented the conservative element in the 
Rajput community, the element which unfortunately is gradually disappear- 
mg. Both Their Highnesses were fond of Sanskrit literature and were 
patrons of Sanskrit scholars. 

His Highness of Bundi took special interest in the informal conferences 
and thereafter in the working of the Chamber on its coming into being but 
unfortunately His Highness could not show the same zeal in recent years by 
attending its meetings on account of his failing health. 

The facility and ease with which His Highness the Alaharaja of Karauli 
used to converse in Sanskrit is w^ell known to many of Your Highnesses and 
it certainly boars brilliant testimony to his proficiency in Sanskrit learning. 

With these remarks I* beg to associate myself with the Resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Are there any other of Your High- 
nesses who desire to associate themselves by words with the Rcsohdion? 

Their Highnesses raised their hands. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I take it that the Resolution, as has now 
been read, is concurred in generally. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I will call ripon His Highness the 
Chancellor to move his next Resolution. 


Agendum No. 2. 

Resolution of welcome "by His Highness the Maharaja af Patiala to Their 
Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Ba/uli, the Ufa ha/ a jit of Karauli, the 
Maharawal of Diingar'pur and the Maharajas of T/ipara and Kishan- 
garh. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I rise this time to perform the pleasant duty of welcoming Their 
Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharajas of Karauli, Tripura 
and Eashangarh and the MaharaWal of Dimgarpur who have ascended to 
ruling powers to fill the places of our honoured friends who are no longer 
with us. Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Karauli and Bundi have 
coropaenced their career with a fairly ripe experience of life and I wish 
them and their States all prosperity and glory under their wise and saga- 
cious rule. Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Tripura and Kishangarh 
and the Maharawal of Dungarpur are promising young Princes endowed 
with qualities which go to make a great Ruler and I could not perhaps 
wish them a better or higher destiny than that they may be spared to a 
ripe old age to rule wisely and well over their magnificent heritage. As 
true friends and allies, I hope they will prove to us assets of inestimable 
value, and play, with ever-fticreasing enthusiasm, a noble and distinguish- 
ed part in safeguarding the interests of our Order. I once again wish 
them all a Ipng and prosperous rule and many years of useful service to 
their respective States and their Order and now beg to move the following 
resolution : — 

“The Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratulations to Their 
Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of 
Karauli. the Maharawal of Dungarpur and the Maharajas 
of Tripura and Kishangarh on their attainment of ruling 
powers, welcomes them in its midst and wishes them a long 
and prosperous rule. ® 



His Highness the Raja of Sitamau: I second the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Are there any other members of the 
Chamber desiring to associate themselves 1 If not, I will put the Resolution 
which His Highness the Chancellor has just read to the Chamber. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I think, Your Highnesses, that concludes 
our business for this morning, with the exception of one observation which 
io is desired that I myself should make. It has been conveyed to me that 
a considerable number of Your Highnesses would prefer in future after the 
opening session that you should take whatever seats you may prefer, having 
legard to the nature of the business in hand and in order that those who are 
interested in the same subject might be able to sit and take counsel together 
in the debate. Therefore, if that is Your Highnesses’ wish, I should like 
Your Highnesses, before departing, to suggest arrangements for seating 
according to the subject or the nature of the business or the companions you 
desire for the subject. (Cheers ) I think therefore that concludes our busi- 
ness this morning. 



PROCEEDINGS OP THE SECOND DAY. 
February 2 1st, 1928. 


The followiDg Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present 

Kashmiir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Central India. 

The Bao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch). 


His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
Branch). 


His Highness the Raja of Jhabua. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa. 

His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. 

Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. I His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 

Bombay. 

His Highness the iVIir of Klhairpur. 


The Pant Saohiv of Bhor. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). 

The Chief of Jamkhandi. 

Western India States- 

TTia Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

The Thakor Saheb of Palitana. 


His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


His Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb 
of Porbandar. 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


Punjab States. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 
His Highness the Raja of Suket. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 

Central Provinces. 

The Raja of Korea. 1 The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon. 

Punjab. 

The Rana of Baghat. 1 The Raja of Kalsia. 


United Provinces. 

His Highness the Nawab of Rampur. 
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Agendum No. 3. 

Report frmn Hts HigMess the Maharaja of Patiala reviewing the work 
performed by the Chamber of Princes during the past year. 


His Excellency the Viceroy : The first item on our agenda this morning, 
Your Highnesses, is a report by His Highness the Chancellor reviewing the 
work performed during the past year. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala : I rise to perform a duty wliich 
is bounden upon me in the capacity as Your Highnesses’ elected Chancellor 
to appraise Ydur Highnesses of the work done % the Standing Committee 
and by the Chancellor during the period separating the last and the present 
sessions of the Chamber of Princes. I may say at the outset that the year 
was a momentous one and a good deal of important and solid work was done, 
which, when it comes to fruition, is likely to bring happy results for the 
well-being of our Order.' 

Two months after the last meeting of the Chamber of Princes, i.e., in 
February, 1927, I was honoured by welcoming to Patiala a meeting of 
Princes, Ministers and eminent lawyers from British India. In this meet- 
ing certain aspects of the present relations between the Indian States and 
the Government of India were considered very closely; it was decided to 
despatch Colonel Haksar of Gwalior and Professor Eushbrook Williams 
of Patiala to England, to obtain Counsel’s opinion upon certain out- 
standing legal points. In the same conference, an important Aide-Memoire 
was prepared for presentation to His Excellency the Viceroy at the forth- 
coming Round Table Conference, to the holding of which, at the invitation 
of His Excellency, Your Highnesses had kindly agreed at your last session. 
I have placed this Aide-Memoire in the hands of all Your Highnesses and 
also of the Representative Members ; and I need not enter into its details 
here. Your Highnesses, the Round Table Conference, which we owe to 
the statesmanship and kindly feeling of His Excellency, duly took place 
at Simla in May, 1927. Several Princes,^ other than those who are members 
of the Standing Committee, also participated. As regards the results of 
the Round Table Conference, I may say in one word that the upshot was 
the Enquiry Committee whose appointment we all welcome, and for which 
once again we have to express our sincerest thanks to His Excellency our 
President. Soon after the Round Table Conference, the Chancellor’s office 
under my direction, worked very hard, in the collection of information re- 
quired for the preparation of the various documents, etc., which the 
Haksar-Rushbrook Williams Mission had to take with it to England. The 
labour involved was very considerable : the responsibility very great : and 
I am more than grateful for the sympathy, good-will and confidence of my 
brother Princes. Indeed it was only the determination to be worthy of the 
trust reposed in me, that sustained me through these anxious months The 
Mission returned from England in September, 1927, having accomplished 
its work with a very remarkable economy both of time and money. I think 
we all owe the members of the Mission our thanks for having successfully 
achieved a delicate and difficult task. I have since placed before Your 
Highnesses the relevant material and a written record of what was achiev- 
ed. I have nothing more to say here, save to invite Your Highnesses’ most 
careful consideration to those papers. The timeliness of the action taken 
will, I think, be manifest to all of Your Highnesses in view of the appoint- 
ment, at so short an interval, of the Indian States Enquiry Committee. 

Your Highnesses, it was but natural that the routine of the Standing 
Committee should recede to the back ground in view of the all -engrossing 
work demanded by si consideration of our future position; and thus Snly one 
meeting of the Standing Committee could bo held. This took place in Dec- 
ember, 1927. There is, however, some satisfaction in the reflection that we 
have been able, despite obvious difficulties, to dispose of three important sub- 
jects, two of which at least have been pending for a considerable time. Thus 
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we have been able to take stock of the following bubiects, and to present onr 
recommendations upon thorn : — 

1. Employment of Eurojjeans in Jaidian States, 

2. Assessment of compensation on Luuls required for Irrigation and 

Canal purposes, and 

3. The Construction of Tramways in Indian States. 

I_ shall have occasion to deal with these subjects separately later on in 
this House, but it is customary, nay, 1 feel necessary, to inforni Your High- 
nesses briefly about the other items also which came before the Standing Com- 
mittee. They were — 

1. Division of reparation paj^ments received from Germany between 

British India and Indian States. 

2. Grant to Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the privilege of exercising 

censorship over telegrams. 

A 

3. Extension of Fugitive Offenders Act. 

4 . Acquisition of non-residential property in British India by Ruling 

Princes and Chiefs, and ' ' 

5. Princes’ Club. 

Regarding repax-ation payments, it was understood that the propoition 
due to India, including Indian States, from the total amount th-it is even- 
tually secured was only 1'2 per cent., but it w’as all the same desirable that 
all the claims be presented with as little delay as possible. To facilitate 
this, it was decided to abandon the suggestion pi'eviously ixiade for the 
appointment of a Special Committee, and leave it to the Government of 
India to obtain the required statistics from the States concerned through 
the usual channel. 

The question of the grant of privilege of exercising censorship over tele- 
grams was the subject which excited considerable interest. It was generally 
felt that any restrictions upon the rights of States in this respect, at any 
rate of such States as had given evidence of the ciFiciency of their adminis- 
trative arrangements, w'ould be unjustified and calculated to weaken their 
general control, with the risk of giving rise to a difficult situation on the 
occasion of any grave emergency. It was also realised that any legislative 
action, with a view to the amendment of the Act, would be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. For the time being, therefore, we decided that the 
Political Secretary to the Government of India should consult the Legislative 
D('paitment to ascertain whether a more expeditious method for enabling 
States to deal with emergencies could be devised. 

There was a unanimous desire, and we still feel ju.stly, to secure com- 
plete reciprocity in the matter of surrender of offenders. Nothing definite 
:t)uld, however, be agreed upon. There are some legal difficulties, while 
existing political practice is a barrier in the wmy of the adoption of our pro- 
posals. Finally it was decided that a Committee consisting of — 

1. Colonel Ilaksar of Gwalior. 

2. Sir Manubhai Mehta of Bikaner, and 

3. Mr. Sen of Patiala 

should be given an Opportunity of discussing the question on Mmlf of the 
Indian States with the representatives of the Legislative and Political De- 
partments, in order to see whether the difficulties could not be overcome with- 
out actually applying the Act of 1881 . 
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The Standing Committee could not obtain from Government any satis- 
factory decision as regards the acquisition of non-residential property by 
Ruling Princes or Chiefs in British India. We have been assured that the 
restrictions which we now seek to remove are not the result of any desire 
to accord to us a treatment more unfavourable than that which is applied to 
ordinary individuals. Alternative proposals have been suggested and dis- 
cussed and eventually it was decided that the Government of India be asked 
to have the matter further examined. 

Regarding the proposed Princes’ Club at New Delhi, it was emphasised 
that the plot earmarked for this purpose should not remain vacant longer 
than was necessary and His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar undertook to 
circulate to the Princes at a very early date, a scheme for the construction 
of the Club, together with plans and estimates. We hope His Highness of 
A.lwar, who has evinced such keen interest in this project from the very 
beginning, will very soon see it materialising. 

Among other points of some importance which the Political Secretary 
brought to the notice of the Standing Committee informally I should Hike 
to bring to the notice of Your Highnesses the fact that the Secretary of 
State has decided that the following scale will be observed regarding pay- 
ment of expenses to Ruling Princes deputed to attend the League of Nations 
meetings at Geneva : — ^ 


£ 

(а) Voyage to Europe and hack .... 2,000 

(б) Expenses of one stay in London, travelling expen- 

ses in Europe and stay at Geneva . . . 1,600 

(c) Return to England from Geneva where this was 

necessary 250 


Another point of some interest and importance arises from the 
announcement by the Political Secretary that in cases where the Govern- 
ment of India desired alterations in the recommendations put forward by 
the Chamber of Princes, it was intended that, where large issues were 
involved, His Excellency the Viceroy should explain matters to this House, 
while on occasions of minor importance an explanation should be given to 
the Standing Committee by the Political Secretary. Rather naturaly, I 
think, the Standing Committee expressed the opinion that it was desirable, 
before such an amendment was finally introduced, for them to explain 
their views informally to His Excellency so that the question at issue might 
be subjected to such further examination as might appear necessary. In 

this respect, ! hope, we acted in the way which Your Highnesses are likely 
to aonrove. ° v 


The question of Armoriall Bearings in the CbflTr)b(aT> mac <,i i, t 
up. It was agreed that Armorial Belrings should be arran^S^- 
betical order, but we oould not definitely decide 

arrangement should be by Provinces or fm India as a wLip alphabetical 

but there is yet ra?th^“more^wS'?m™tleTr/or^ iTird'""®’ 

appointment oi the Butler Committee On oc^slms "irnf 

ousty for many hours together With tbp continu- 

Your Highnesses are already familiar^from tbTmlnJ ^®^^Je^ations, 

been pouring in from the Chancellor’c circulars that have 

of th^ Rtanling tW hfi* 

oirenlation of important papers; andT^JX^ta SlX 
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meinbers my gratitude as Chancellor, for the time and energy they have 
devoted to the common cause. My own task, as Chancelor, has become 
increasingly responsible and increasingly onerous : and what little I have 
been able to do in my humble way, 1 could never have achieved if I had 
not received the constant sympathy and support of Youi* Highnesses. I, 
therefore, owe Your Highnesses a personal debt of gratitude and wish to 
take advantage of this occasion to acknowledge it publicly. To you. Your 
Excellency, I must express my deepest and most heartfelt gratitude for the 
constant and unfailing sympathy and help which you have extended to me. 
You have honoured me with your confidence. I deeply appieciate the hon- 
our. I am more than grateful for all your kindness, just as I am more 
than grateful for the appreciation which you were so kind as to l)estow, in 
your speech of yesterday, upon my humble efforts. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I understand that His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir desires to move a vote of thanks to the Cha'nccllor. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: Y"our Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I rise to move a vote of thanks for ms distinguished brother, His 
Highness of Patiala, who so ably conducted the affairs of the Chamber and 
the Standing Committee for the past 15 months. I do not think it necessary 
to say very much about the work he has done. Y’'our Excellency, yesterday 
in your speech, referred to the solid nature of the work that was performed 
by His Highness the Chancellor and in the review that has just been present- 
ed to the Chamber, a detailed reference has been made to all that has been 
done. 

Hi.s Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: It affords me the most sincere 
pleasure in heartily supporting the vote of thanks to my brother and succes- 
sor in the Chancellorship, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. His High- 
ness’ work as Chancellor has by no means been easy or light and there 
could be no more fitting or greater testimony to the valuable services rendered 
by His Highness than the high tribute paid to him by Y'our Excellency in 
your inaugural speech yesterday. His Highness is carrying on the duties of 
Chancellor at a particularly important juncture in the history of our States, 
and should, as we hope, our expectations be realised from the recommenda 
tioqs of the Butler Committee, and from what follows after that — we hope 
during Your "Excellency’s Viceroyalty — our Order will have still further 
cause to be grateful to His Highness of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I should like to associate myself very heartily with the vote of thanks 
which it is proposed to address to our Chancellor, His Highness of Patiala. 

I think we are all fortunate that the very important office of the Chancellor 
has been held by him for the last two years. I am sure those of Your High- 
nesses who have exercised the right, to which we are all entitled, of acquaint- 
ing yourselves^at first hand, with the work which has been done, would have 
come to the conclusion that the Chancellor’s office is efficiently run; that our 
letters and telegrams are promptly attended to; and that a great deal of 
very useful work is conducted entirely on the initiative of His Highness the 
Chancellor. Those of us who, like myself, are members of the Standing 
Committee, will have been very conscious during the last two years of the 
amount of time, care and trouble which His Highness the' Chancellor 
devotes to the common cause. The amount of correspondence that he has to 
dispose of in connection with this work is something voluminous and the 
readiness with which he responds to any call on his purse, time and atten- 
tion clearly show his self-sacrifice and devotion to the good of our Order. 

Further, it is not as if His Highnesss the Chancellor has nothing else 
to do but to attend to our business. He is the ruler, and an active and 
energetic ruler, of an important State which possesses a highly organised 
administrative system. Nevertheless he has found the time and energy to 
do all this work on our joint behalf. 
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But in addition to tlie amount of woTk wiiicli, His Highness the 
Ohancellor has done I think in giving our support to this vote of thanks 
we should also consider its quality. During the time when His Highness of 
Patiala has held the Chancellorship some very important things have 
happened. We have met His Excellency our President in an informal 
Round Table Conference — ^a thing which many of Your Highnesses, as I 
know, have desired for several years. We have thus laid the basis of a 
thorough understanding between the Government of India and ourselves. 
Further the upshot of the Round Table Conference has been the appointment 
of the Indian States Enquiry Committee under the able chairmanship of 
Sir Harcourt Butler. Added to which we have also to remember the im- 
portant work which was achieved by Colonel Haksar and Professor Rush- 
brook Williams when they visited England last year for the purpose of 
obtaining authoritative legal opinion upon certain aspects of the Princes’ 
position. In addition to these positive achievements you cannot I think 
bo unmindful of the fact that during the period when His Highness of 
Patiala has been our Chancellor he has very sensibly and with great ability 
advanced the leommon cause. He has not only succeeded in increasing the 
attendance of the Chamber but he has also accomplished the task, not at 
all times a very easy one, I fear, of enabling those of us who take a keen in- 
terest in Ihe Chamber work to labour together in harmony, to pursue our 
common interests. 

Now I hope Your Highnesses will allow me to say that the record which 
I have briefly surveyed is no ordinary one. The success with which His 
Highness of Patiala has occupied the office of Chancellor is definitely proved : 
first, by the sheer amount of work which he has transacted ; secondly by its 
striking results. These considerations are sufficiemt to make us truly grate- 
ful to mm for the work which he has been doing on our behalf. 

I feel sure Your Highnesses will agree with me when I say that it has 
been a real asset to the whole Order of Princes that the office of Chancellor 
has been held at this particular moment by a Prinice whose name has become 
proverbial for his open-hearted hospitality, for his extraordinary charm of 
manner, and for his most generous and open-hearted expenditure of his own 
resources in the common cause. I thus associate mysolf most w.srmly and 
from the bottom of my heart with the resolution of thanks to His Highness 
of Patiala, our Chancellor. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Any other of Your Highnesses desiring 
to speak 1 I should like in one word also to associate myself with the vote 
of thanks that has been proposed and supported to His Highness the Chan- 
cellor, repeating, as I think, I said yesterday, how greatly I have appre- 
ciated on my side the manner and the cordial assistance that His Highness 
has given to me during the past four months in all the difficult and res- 
ponsible work that we have had to do together. I will put the vote of 
thanks to the House. Those in favour may signify their assent by holding 
up their hands. < 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: I am most grateful to Your 
Excellency and Your Highnesses for having appreciated my humble services. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: The next item on the agenda is the resolu- 
tion by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


A en -ii--. No. 8. 

Roaohttion hy His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the fram- 
ing hy the Standing Committee of the Agenda for the Chamher of 
Prinees and the Standing Committee for the af^ronal of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses; I rise to move the following- Resolution : — 

“That this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that 
its Standing Committee should be empowered to frame its 
own^enda and the agenda of the Chamber, for the approval 
of Blis Excellency the Viceroy” 
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1 place this resolution before Your Highnesses as one of consiOei’able 
importance to the deliberations of the Chamber as well as of its Standing 
Committee 

The present practice is governed by aiticle 6 of the Regulations re- 
garding the appointment of the Standing Committee, which re, ids as 
follows : — 

“The Political Secretary will ordinarily attend the meetings of the 
Standing Committee and will consult the Committee in 
framing the agenda for the meeting of the Chamber of 
Princes.” 

The principle embodied in my resolution is that the right of framing 
the agenda should be vested in the Standing Committee, subiect to the 
approval of His Excellency the Viceroy, instead of being vested as at 
present in the Political Secretary I desire to give the Standing Committee 
the initiative in franaing the agenda and in proposing the subjects that 
should come up before the Standing Committee of the Chamber for discus- 
sion. Under the existing practice it is often the case that matters suggest- 
ed for discussion by the Standing Committee disappear from the agenda, 
without the Standing Committee knowing what has happened. Under the 
plan I am suggesting items might still disappear, if His Excellency did 
not desire them to be discussed but the Standing Committee would know 
what had happened and also why it had happened. 

I think Your Highnesses will agree with me that it is only proper that 
we should have the right to suggest what we desire to discuss, and apart 
from the equitable nature of this demand, there is an important considera- 
tion which should also recommend this resolution to Your Highnesses. It 
is a matter of oommon knowledge that the items, which have so far been 
placed upon the agenda of the Chamber, have not on all occasions been of 
such importance as to sustain the interest of Princes or to even justify their 
attendance at Delhi. Princes attend meetings of the Chamber at consider- 
able inconvenience and it is but right and proper that they should not be 
called upon to undergo the trouble and expense involved, unless matters of 
sufficient importance are placed before them for discussion. The right of 
the Standing Committee to frame its own agenda follows from what I have 
said with regard to the Chamber itself, because the agenda of the Chamber 
is to a large extent based on the proceedings of the Standing Committee. 

Your Highnesses, I do not overlook the possibility of my appearing to 
claim for the Standing Committee the final voice in selecting the subjects 
to be discussed and thereby encroaching upon the right which is vested in 
His Excellency the Viceroy. Nothing is further from my mind. My claim 
merely is that the Standing Committee should be allowed the initiative 
in proposing the items for the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy; the 
final decision continuing to rest with His Excellency. My sole object is 
to invest the proceedings of the Chamber with greater interest and reality 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. 

I need hardly add that if this Resolution be accepted no proposal which 
was inconsistent with the Constitution of the Chamber could be allowed to 
come up, and under article 5 of our Constitution any proposal for amending 
the Constitution itself could only be brought up with the permission of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The right claimed by this resolution is only 
the right of making recommendations to His Excellency, which to my mind 
is a very modest claim on behalf of the Standing Committee. I earnestly 
hope that the effect of my proposal, if passed by this Chamber, will be that 
our proceedings will show greater interest than at present. Under the 
present system we are inclined to attribute the dull decorum of our proceed- 
ings partly to the fact that the agenda prepared for us is not of living interest 
to us; that responsibility will now devolve to a greater degree upon the 
Princes themselves. I recommend the resolution for Your Highnesses* 
acceptance. 
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Trig Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses; it is with the full sense of the importance of the 
proposal made by His Higlmess of Kashmir that I rise to second 
it, and in doing so heartib associate myself with the object at 
which it aims. Under present arrangements, the Standing Committee 
is not given -a free hand in formulating the Agenda for the 
meetings of the Chamber of Princes; lyhile the Agenda of the Standing 
Committee itself is prepared exclusively by the Political Secretary. The 
Princes have every reason to expect that their elected representatives, the 
Standing Committee will bring before them at the end of the year, an 
Agenda containing matters of real interest to them which might enable 
them in time, to look for some tangible solution of the many problems vital- 
ly affecting the Indian States and their Rulers In this respect, I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the present system, from the standpoint 
of Government as well as of the Princes, requires amendment. This indeed 
wiU be obvious from the fact that the painstaking labour devoted by the 
Standing Committee to the Chamber Agenda is very often productive of 
poor and unsatisfactory results. In practice we find that unimportant 
subjects come to the forefront and subjects which are of real importance 
to the Princes have rested in oblivion. 

The present proposal does not in any serious degree conflict with the 
existing rules, but entails a little modification thereof. Its object is to 
assist His Excellency the Viceroy in the selection of subjects for discussion 
and to guide the Political Secretary in framing a suitable Agenda and for 
bringing forward such subjects as are of vital importance to the welfare 
and the interests of the States. The ultimate decision whether or not a 
particular item recommended by the Standing Committee should appear on 
the Agenda, will of course, still rest with His Excellency the Viceroy, 
though, as a matter of courtesy, the Standing Committee hope they may be 
favoured with the reasons which have produced the non-acceptance of any 
proposal. With a safeguard like this, I am inclined to believe that this 
proposal which aims at reforming what time and experience have shown to 
be susceptible of improvement, should meet with general and unanimous 
approval; and I commend it most earnestly to my Brother Princes. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I entirely associate myself with the resolution that has been moved 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir with regard to the Standing 
Committee being empowered to assist the Political Secretary in drafting the 
agenda for the consideration of the members of our Order. I believe that 
is a sufficient safeguard in itself when it is stated that this agenda will 
merely be a recommendation to His Excellency the Viceroy of the subjects 
that the Committee proposes might be discussed in a more open form in 
this particular House. I personally think that the agenda in such circum- 
stamces is likely, as His Highness of Kashmir has said, to enliven interest 
and to make deliates interesting. For no doubt some points will arise which 
will be contentious also. But I cannot see that there can be any ha^m in 
such an agenda being framed when it has finally to be approved by the 
Viceroy. For I believe that it will assist not only in increasing the interest 
of the members of our Order in this Chamber but will also give some bigger 
vision before us, something of interest before us, on which we can concentrate 
with our oratorical powers. 

His Higlmess the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; the resolution moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir is 
so obviously important and essential that really there is no necessity for me 
to say anything further than to make a couple of observations. Firstly I 
diould like to testify, from my personal and long experience of the work 
which I had to do as Chancellor, to the need for such a measure of reform 
As regards the work of the agenda of the Standing Committee, the Gom- 
mittee is dealing with the most important work of revising the political 
practice and of making recommendation to His Excellency the Viceroy 
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regarding the revision of political practice; and it is most essential that 
more urgent and important questions affecting the States should also be 
taken up and that the Standing Committee should have a voice In making 
recommendations for Your Excellency’s consideration. 

I would add another point. It is not only the 23 points which have 
been classified, which we are taking up, and can or could only take up in 
connection with the work of the revision of political practice. There are 
many other points of more or less equal importance which it is equally neces- 
sary should also be taken up when making our recommendations regarding 
political practice. Some of th^se questions have from time to time at our 
informal meetings and elsewhere been proposed by the Princes to be also 
entrusted to the Standing Committee in connection with such work of revi- 
sion. I believe I am correct in stating — though I have not had time to 
verify it this morning — ^that the Standing Committee already possesses the 
power to initiate proposals for Your Excellency’s consideration and I hope 
and believe that this is one of the manv important reforms connected with 
the work of our Standing Committee which will, during the tenure of office 
of Your Excellency and of my friend, Mr. Watson, be put right. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses, Perhaps I might say a 
word or two on this resolution before Your Highnesses accep,t it or vote upon 
it. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir said that his sole object in 
moving the resolution was to stimulate greater interest in the Chamber and 
to provide the Chamber with more interesting character of Agenda. With 
both of these objects, as Your Highnesses know, I have full sympathy and 
should be glad to do anything I can to assist in tfheir realisation. The Stand- 
ing Committee, I recognise also, have great responsibilities and have to do 
a great deal of work preliminary to the meeting of the Chamber and it 
is to the interest of us all, of the Government and of myself no less than of 
lYour Highnesses of the Chamber, to give them every encouragement, as- 
sistance and facility that we can in the discharge of tiheir duties. At the 
same time I feel bound to interject one observation by way of correction. It 
might I think be thought by some who have listened to this discussion that 
the Viceroy and the Political Secretary spend their time in emasculating an 
otherwise exciting and stimulating Agenda, and on the shoulders of the 
Viceroy and the Political Secretary rests ’the blame if the Agenda is not 
always so stimulating and interesting, as many degire. That Your High- 
nesses can take it from me would not be a correct representation of the 
case and I therefore am not myself disposed to exaggerate the immediate 
change that wijl be effected in the character of the debates in the Chamber 
by the acceptance of the »Tfoiin that the Maharaja of Kashmir suggests. 
Having said that, I will at once make it plain that as far as I am concerned 
and as far as the Political Department are concerned, I welcome this Resolu- 
tion and am fully prepared to accept it and to work it in the spirit that has 
been made clear in the course of the speeches. 

There are only two further observations thait I think I need make. The 
first is that I hope that tthe Standing Committee will co-operate with me 
in the sense of taking steps to frame the Agenda, to decide on what should 
be included in it in sufficient time to afford adequate notice for considera- 
tion of my Government of any proposal that they mighit desire to include. 
The second is that while I should, whether from' courtesy or for any other 
reasons, when ruling out any item from the Agenda, willingly put the' Stand- 
ing Committee in possession of the reasons that have led me to do so, I should 
be reluctant to give an undertaking that in all cases I should be able 
to give the reasons that had compelled such ruling out, although I anticipate 
that such cases would be wholly of an exceptional character. And the 
third observation that perhaps I might make is that up to now in the main, 
I t.biTik all our discussions when we had- come into this Chamber, as between 
Your Highnesses and the President representing Government, have been 
always singularly harmonious — ^they will obviously at least, I hope so, 
remain harmonious in oiie sense. They have been harmonious in the 
debating sense, because a good many of the differences have been resolved 
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or at all events avoided by discussion outside. Well if we pursue what I 
think is likely to be on the whole the stimulating practice of opening the 
agenda more widely to matters, on which it may be thought that Govern- 
ment will take a diferent view to that advanced by the Standing Committee, 
it may be that cases in which Government, through the mouth of the Viceroy, 
will say that they definitely disagree wilh what is proposed, may occur 
with^ rare frequency. That I for my part should not at all deplore, if it 
occurred, because where we differ I should be very little doubtful of inter- 
changing views whether within this Chamber or outside. In 99 cases out 
of 100 we should probably be sensible of the cases in which we have reason- 
ably agreed Therefore I say I welcome this resolution in the hope that 
it will fulfil, and perhaps I am unduly sanguine, the expectations of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir in the direction of making all our debates of stimu- 
lating character that he would wish to see. May I put the resolution, 
Your Highnesses, that this Chamber recommends to His Excellency the 
Viceroy that the Standing Committee should be empowered to frame the 
agenda of the Chamber and the Standing Committee for the approval of 
•His Excellency the Viceroy 1 

The resolution is carried unanimously. 


Agendum No. 12. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the fixing 

of the age limit for the assumption of the reins of Government at 

21 . 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I am reminded to-day of a scene I witnessed from the Strangers’ 
Gallery in one of the Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, when a con- 
tentious motion was put forward by one of the Cabinet limelights. The 
House was in a state of intense excitement, and if votes had been taken at 
the commencement, the polling would have possibly shown the result of 
one against 600. But by the gradual process of reasoning and an appeal 
to common sense the result achieved amounted to a victory for the Govern- 
ment with a good majority. I have no Cabinet behind me, but my appeal 
to your common sense and reasoning may apply in a similar manner and 
I trust the results in the end may be the same. My position is somewhat 
similar at the present moment to that which was described in a poem which 
I had the privilege to recite in college days, when, if I remember rightly, 
I was actually successful in obtaining a prize for it The piece related to 
an incident in the Spanish Armada. There were six British ships lying in 
the harbour at Flores in the Azores. Fifty-three Spanish vessels were 
seen coming over the horizon the Commander ordered these six ships to be 
instantaneously prepared in order to follow him. One ship however 
remained behind to collect its men who were on shore and it finally went 
headlong into the midst of the 53. A rash inspiration, most would say 
no doubt, but in the end after a ^ttle lasting over twenty-four hours, when 
the Commander of that one ship was wounded and was on the point of 
death, he struggled to his feet and said I have only done my duty is a man 
is bound to do and in this joyful sprit “I Richard Grenville should die”. 

I am not born of a pessimistic nature and I mention this incident not 
to rouse any antagonism or to illustrate this debate as a battle within four 
walls but with the sole intention of convincing you that TtAf.hirig but that 
high sense of duty inspires me to pursue a course which I feel will not 
require too much advocacy before several members of my Order. I ask for 
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no concession except that Your Highnesses may listen to what I have to 
say, let it be in a critical spirit but nevertheless on the basis of common 
sense and reason. 

My motives may have been misconstrued but one of them certainly does 
not consist of having conspired with any one to go against your wishes, if 
that be so, in order to obtain Royal Humane Society’s medal. Your High- 
nesses surely you will admit and I do not think there is any one who will 
deny it that times have changed, as has always been the habit, from what 
we may wrongly call the beginning of creation. It undoubtedly means that 
we have to provide remedies for circumstances that are different to \^at 
our ancestors •found them and perhaps different even from those which ■we 
have experienced in our earlier days The searchlight of public opinion is 
blazing with increasing fire on the actions of those who are placed at the head 
of affairs to govern the destinies of men. Where not so long ago perhaps 
only 4 or 5 generations back it was the sword that cut and pierced, to-day 
we have two weapons to face which, in their exercise, perhaps cut and 
wound more than the physical tortures of ancient days. The tongue 
speaks and the pen writes more vividly and brings our actions into the 
limelight thus making it more important than ever that we should have our 
Houses in such an order that the revelations coming from the light may, in 
competition with the houses in our neighbourhood, reveal nothing of ■which 
we need feel ashamed. We have heard from many sides the first and neces- 
sary essentials of good Government. You can read them in books. You 
can learn them from expert statesmen You can understand them from 
personal intercourse with persons who have been accustomed to indulge in 
Governments and Administrations But through them all, I ask, whei-e do 
we come to the principal factor, the primary key which it is essential to 
findl Where lies the first root which if we water aright will ensure the 
growth of the tree so that the stem, the leaves and the flowers will grow 
right? Rurely, Your Highnesses, in our administration it is the personal 
eouation that counts most The Indian States are the surviving legacies 
of an ancient system that has come down for several thousand centuries, 
the initial principles of which have been worked out in detail, imposing 
noon the ruler his duties to his people and upon the people their obliga- 
tions to theiT- master But it is not mv purpose to deal with these .subjects 
on the present occasion. In order to formulate these principles, where the 
personal equation is more permanent than an^vwhere else, in order to make 
that system carry forward the traditions of the past into what may seem 
the dim and gloomy future, it is essential that the education given to that 
personality, which has been destined to rule should be. by every flight of 
the highest imagination such as would be best suited for our States to 
survive It should be an education that will ensure that the Ruler, when 
his destiny is elevated, is in a position to make certain, and to make others 
feel certain, that his own credit will •be enhanc<^d, and, what U moi'e im- 
portant, that the destinies of his people and their welfai*e will be ensured ! 
In this manner I therefore, come to the subject of my resolution which 
deals primarily with the education to be given to minor Princes and then 
propose to fix the age limit at which thev ^ball assume the reins of govern- 
ment of their States at the mature age of 21 

Now, with your permission, I wish to analyse facts. What is the age 
at which our successors may be deemed to have completed their education 
up to the high standard that we and the world expect of them in the modern 
days ? I believe there are few, if any, who can pass out of the post diploma 
class in the Princes’ Colleges — a class which is deemed to be equivalent to 
the B. A. Degree, even though it has not been recognised by all the Univer- 
sities — a day Defore reaching the age of seventeen and achieve the results, 
the full results, of their education. I shall not be very far wrong. If 
the College registers are examined, I think it will be proved that the age 
limit I have arrived at for young students passing out of their college 
careers is not ■wide off the mark. Now there are many who hold that the 
age limit should be eighteen. I do not think that ' I need stretch much 
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imagination or argument to prove whether after leaving his college career, 
a young Heir- Apparent can imbibe all the essential principles necessary lor 
commencing the government of his State; whether he can see even some- 
thing that 18 necessary for -him to see of the world; whether he can tour in 
various parts of the country in order to learn lessons about administration 
and government within a course of 12 months after leaving his college 
career. ‘The age limit I believe in the time of Lord Reading was fixed at 
19^, but that, if I may say so without offence to anyone, was a half-way 
house, and so far as any principle was concerned, it might be called arbi- 
trary. JSTow the age limit recognised in Europe for attaining majority is 
21. One of the arguments against this limit being fixed in our country. 
I have heard it said, is that people attain a ripe age sooner in hotter 
climates than they do in the cold. If that be so, our ancient seers, our 
ancient sages, .who ha’d centuries of experience, our own law-givers, accord- 
ing to the Hindu Shastra’'<, have definitely laid down that the life of a 
student emerges into that of a householder in the 25th year. I do not 
think that climate in our country has changed to such an extent that the 
age at which people become ripe and mature, when they were deemed to be 
worthy, namely 25 should, in our modern days, be considered to have de- 
generated to such an extent that they can ripen as early as at the age of 18 
or ill its clo.se proviraity. Rather if we are to make certain that education 
is giveen on sound lines, and more important than all, if we are to make 
certain that the character of the young student is properly formed before the 
destinies of hundreds, and thousands — in some cases millions — of people are 
placed in his hands, is it not meet, is it not right, is it not correo:, that we 
should insist on the minimum time-limit being fixed, which in this case 
should also bo the maximum — except in very exceptional cases — when a 


\ou, li should begin to assume. the responsibilities of his State. Assuming, 
and I Think that the assumption is not unreasonable, that after receiving 
real education in his own college, whether it be in the Princes College or 
ePewhere or even in England, a Prince leaves his studies at about the age 
of 17, I hope I mav carry Your Highnesses with me when I say that it is 
necessary that he should travel outside our continent with a guardian and 
under tutelage, in order that he may learn something of the world outside 
the shores of our mother country, so that he may know that there are 
things bigger than his State, bigger even th#n India, that he may know by 
careful observation and selection of the places he visits, of the people that 
he meets, of the things that he see, <5, what is necessary for his educational 
interests of the future. Such a visit is not likely to be com- 

.pletjed in less than eight to ten months. And then when he Re- 
turns to his home again, what is the “ ideal ” of administration 

that is necessary to the place before his vision 1 At best he sees 
the administration conducted by his own minority. ^Yhatever views may 
be held on the working of those institutions taking the best side of the 
situation and the problem it cannot *be denied that his horizon must be 
limited by the administration that hiis minority has been conducted princi- 
pally by imported official* who have set their hearts in putting the adminis- 
tration nghi according to their own individual dictates. But be sees 

nothing more. And it is why I maintain that he should be encouraged fo 
visit also the administrations of Indian States which, in the opinion of the 
Government oi India, are conducted on sound lines, that he should actuallv 
look into and be allowed t() examine the machinery of such organisations in 
order that he may see what to choose and pick, in ordei* that he may 

comes for him to commence the 
State. This again, under proper tuition would 
enable the young student to form some ideal for hims&f And then I think 
that it IS vital that he should also be initiated into the working of wlSt 

f" finest administrative machines in 

the world . namely, the Government of India. I do not thereby imnly 
^at he should be let loose in the offices of the Political I)SrSt 

nw nei^HDours, 1 do not hold that he need even enter into the precincts 
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of that sacred institution, until the time comes when he is com- 
pelled to sit at its doors. But what I do say is that 1 feel certain 
the Grovernment of India would have no objection to a young prince 
learning how an office organisation should be conducted and how the work 
IS carried on by departmeAs highly organised, if he is allowed to 
see the inside of this machine whether it be in the Legislative Department, 
Department or other Departments of the Imperial Government. 
W ould anyone presume to say that^ such an education would not assist him 
to build an ideal for himself for the future 1 Surely nowhere could lie 
receive better instruction than if he were initiated into the methods of 
■7°^ j ® Imperial Government with its vast resources conduct 
e admmistration of finance, the most vital backbone of all admiiiistra- 

anyone will contest the point when I say that that 
^ would require at least eight to ten months again, both for touring 
in the fetates and learning work in the departments of the Government of 
India. And now where is it that the dividing line comes, by leaping which 
e secrets of administration stand nude before the young and spirited 
l®^st a year or a year and a half before the age of maioritv, he 
should be instructed — I believe Your Highnesses will agree that he should — 
y a capable tutor and a sympathetic resident to understand the machinery 
^ own administration in his own State. And gradually but slowly, 
as his Capabilities allow, the Departments of his State should, in my 
estimatmn, be transferred to him for two principal reasons, firstly, to 
learn what they imply and secondly so that he understands how to control 
and guide them. Would* any one say that the time limit for this purpose 
^ too much if we should fix it at one year to learn the work of his own 
Departments in his own State 1 If it be not so then I believe it is a very 
small period necessary for a prince in which to obtain practical knowledge 
of his own State. , 

Now what happens under the present circumstances ? The age limit 
being a fluctuating factor, as soon as the young ward reaches the age of 18 
he begins to fret and conceives that it is his right to come into power. He 
immediately rubs shoulders the wrong way against his Ministers when ne 
begins to think they are conspiring to keep him out of power. The next 
person that he believes is really against him is the Resident, the Political 
Agent or the A. G. G., when the ward again thinks that the same conspi- 
racy is being hatched in order that he should not succeed to his heritage. 
And so it goes on. Now look at the dangers. By the time the young ward 
comes into his heritage he has been filled with suspicions, which people 
around him are only too willing and ready to take advantage of. His feel- 
ings have, to a great extent, been embittered by all sorts of stories and tales 
that have been brought to him Is it not then right, in the face of such 
circumstances! that we should have a definite limit fixed where the Prince 
shall succeed, except, as I say,.m very exceptional cases, to his heritage? 
If we have a definite limit fixed none of these points that I have mentioned 
could appear on the mental horizon of that young Prince, for he knows 
that nobody can conspire against him to keep him out of power before the 
age of 21 and nobody can conspire to keep him out of power after the age 
of 21. Thus when he has completed his experience of the administration 
of his State, what is the most important factor that still remains? I 
believe it to be that, even if you can succeed in arousing the latent interest in 
his own administration, in seeing something of what lies before him in life, 
if you can get him to relish the taste of the dishes that will 
have" to be served up to him, and above .all if you can avoid 
that bump which comes from the life of the young student one day to 
that of a full-blossomed Ruling Prince or another, when he has assumed the 
reins of his Government you will have to avoid some pitfalls into which 
temptations sometimes lead people headlong. Now, Your Highnesses. T am 
not slow to acknowledge^ that there have been in the past some shining 
instances. — ^present in this very hall — ^who have assumed their reins of Gov- 
ernment at the ao-e of 18 and wh6 are figuring amongst the most prominent 
ones to-day. I hope the Hduse will not include me amongst them for I 
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began Government of my Staite at the comparatively right age of 21. But 
these have been exceptions, I mean those who succeeded at 18. Could any 
one tell me that this has been the rule 1 If any one did do so, I should be 
at a discount in giving my answer. For I have no desire whatsoever to 
quoting instances or making any personal refereSices of the obvious failure 
uhu’h, unfortunately, have been not outside the knowledge of those sitting 
inside this Chamber. 


] will for this purpose only quote a passage from Lord Curzon. 
“Many of the mistakes in the past have been due m my Judgment to the pre- 
mature removal of all discipline and restraint from weak dispositions or 
ill-balanced minds”. Analyse the instances of failures in your own minds, 
apply this test, and I believe you will find that it is not very far wrong. 
\v hy is it, then. Your Highnesses, that any of us should be in a hurry to 
propose that the age limit should be fixed at 18 or somewhere in its proxi- 
mity but not at the ripe limit of 211 I believe that I should not go very 
far unde off the mark if I said what I feel and understand to-day, that 
this IS due to none too great an estimation in our minds of some administra- 
tions conducted during minorities.. I have experience of 12 years in that 
particular respect myself, then only with the eyes of youth and now endow- 
ed with the eyes of an interested spectator. I should indeed be a strange 
person if I could not pay acknowledgments, as I do, to several of those who 
were responsible for the conduct of the minority administration in my own 
State and to Admire the sympathy and the industry with which many of the 
minority administrations are conducted to-day. But this is a matter which 
in the present instance rests to a great extent in the hands of the Viceroy 
and the Government of India. That again is a matter of personnel. If His 


Excellency and the Government of India choose, as no doubt they try to do, 
the right person, and instil him with enthusiasm necessary for doing some- 
thing for which the successor to the rightful heritage will be grateful when 
his time comes, that persons responsible for conducting such administra- 
tions will leave behind, as many have done in the past, lasting memories of 
gra< itude and thankfulness. But because we may take fright at this idea, 
at the idea of minority administrations not having been conducted as 
ideally in a few cases as one might expect, are we going to sacrifice the 
whole future career of an Indian Prince by saying that he should commence 
to govern his State at the unripe age of 18 or thereabouts, with every 
temptation of money, intrigue, sycophancy, finance, etc., facing him. If 
we have to choose between two ewils, I, for one, would most certainly and 
every time choose the one in favour of the future Ruler of the State, for in 
his hands are going to be placed the destinies of hundreds of thousands of 
people who are looking towards him with eyes of love and affection, who 
are only too ready tp do, what he wishes, at his beck and call, but who is 
unable to do what he should, because he has been planted on his own 
heritage at a time and in a season when np air, water, sun or heat could 
enable that seed to grow as should have been its inherent tendency. 

While I bow to all the arguments that may be produced in 
eulogy of those who have commenced their reign at the age of 18 and 
who stand on high pedestals to-day, I must also remind Your Highnesses 
that in many instances that I know, if not in most, the assumptions of the 
ceins of government at the age of 18 have been followed by confidential 
documents restricting the powers of the young Ruler, imposing upon him 
conditions that he should consult the Political Agent in all important 
matters ; that he should regard him as his guide, philosopher and friend • 
that he should not exceed his budget without approval and which in some 
cases might have to be sent up for approval to the Agent to the Governor 
General or su(^ other Agency which ma^ exist in that particular area 
Jt is not outside my knowledge that such conditions, impWd secretlv or 
even tpnfidentiiilly, h^e been removed long after the age limit of 21 has 
p^sed. Now, Lord Hardinge, wh^ refefrring to this subject, expressed 
his opinion in a public speech which I can easily quote. Briefly he said 
that he did not think it right to impose such conditions on a Ruliig pS 
after he bad assnmed the reins of the government of his State for ipSSly 
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in high-spirited natures these conditions achieved and brought things to 
a wor&e state of affairs than they might have been if the Prince had succeed- 
ed unfettered to his powers. But would anyone say that a youth of 18 is 
capable of succeeding in all that his inheritance implies, at that age with 
no conditions whatsoever and that he is going to turn out to be that ideal 
Ruler we all. aim at, a model monarch, not only in accordance with tne 
expectations of the modem times, but also with the injunctions laid down 
in the ancient scriptures 1 It is a very natural desire in the minds of our 
Older — and 1 am not an exception to it — that we should like to see — and I 
feel many of our people from purely sentimental motives, would be guided 
by the same opinion they would like to seeitheir King and Ruler adrninis- 
tering, even in an inferior manner, the State and even their destinies. 
But, Your Highnesses, that is the most sacred trust we have; ..hat is the most 
precious asset that we possess — ^the love and affection of our subjects. Let 
it, praj', not be tarnished. I.et there not be a chance of its being trampled 
down by unripe youth or by an age limit which will satisfy perhaps only 
our personal idiosyncracies and tendencies and may impose, if 1 may say 
so, lasting disgrace on the young and inexperienced Ruler and produce evils 
for which our own people may not be able subsequently to find remedies. 1 
am not holding to the age limit of 21 because of any pedantic idea. But I 
wish to make certain — and I feel sure in this respect there are none of Y'our 
Highnesses who will differ from me — ^tfiat it is necessary to make certain 
that the Prince who succeeds to his heritage is capable both by age as well 
as by his character of being placed in a position and a situation where he 
is safe from temptaltions or comparatively so, and where he may well expect 
that having imbibed the essentials of administration, he will be able to 
hold his own despite the temptations which surround him. 

Why go looking for intrigues and their remedies? Why impose upon 
the Imperial Government the unpleasant task of being compelled to inter- 
fere in administrations when Governments are conducted by youths who 
under no circumstances can be considered fit to rule, when it is in yoin- 
hands to make the position safer by allowing sufficient time for the 
young student to mature his ideas and his ideals under proper tutelage, 
when it is easy to wait until he has reached the age limit whei'c he 
can be tru.sted in a much greater degree and to a much fuller extent to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him both by his destiny as well as by his 
heritage 1 Why for mainly sentimental reasons take such very large risk« 1 
Would any one say that no difficulties attend the path of the young Prince, 
when he comes into his own? On the contrary I think there are many and 
perplexing too. There is the difficulty of our reconciling the fidelity to 
the traditions of an oriental people with the principles they have imbibed 
from the western civilisation. There is the difficulty of placing restraint upon 
his impulses or passions as a man, where these conflict vsdth his duties as a 
Ruler. There is the difficulty but the necessity of hitting the mean 
between attempting too much and doing too little. But all these are diffi- 
culties which only exist to be surmounted and by which a man of level 
judgment and self-control need never be appalled. 

In placing this proposition, therefore, before Your Highnesses for 
yf>ur consideration, I also am surrounded by one difficulty, namely, that 
Your Highnesses may have come, as I believe is not impossible, into this 
Chamber hall with pre-conceived opinions and judgments. We have not 
advanced in the art of debate to the stage where we can answer arguments. 
I admit that, in the initial stages of the life of the Chamber, written speech 
sometimes becomes necessary. But after somewhat long expression of the 
views that T have given on a subject, about which I have felt somewhat 
intensely, I hope that apart from what Your Highnesses may have written, 
you will also give consideration to the views that I have expressed before 
you. I admit that Your Highnesses have not heard my arguments 
or at least all of them before. I did not wish to make the 
debate on this important question so flat that while we may have 
had interesting and instructive debates elsewhere we should come to this 
Chamber ag a phalanx with definite opinions merely to conduct a 
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luil dress debate. J liave already told Your Highnesses that i am not 
averse to criticism, in fact I welcome it. I should like nothing more on 
this occasion than that Your Highnesses should reason and argue the posi- 
tion which i have placed before you for your consideration. I am even pre- 
pared to go so far that Your Highnesses may contest every statement that I 
have made on the basis of logic and reason, but I hope in a sympathetic 
mood also. Certainly I will try and ^ttempt to answer them in the same 
mood, and when it will be my privilege, at the conclusion of this debate, to 
give replies to any points that Your Highnesses may like to put forward, 
i may even utilise the privilege laid down in our Rules of Business that, 
with the leave of the Chair, before the actual votes are taken, I may 
address Your Highnesses for live minutes and no more in vernacular for 
the benefit of those Princes who do not understand English. 


Your Highnesses, I have only gone to such lengths in expressing my 
sentiments and views because I desire to lay as much stress and emphasis 
on this point as it is m my power to do. If Your Highnesses desire that 
the age limit should be 18, ,why should it not be from sentimental reasons 
even earlier, say, 16 or 17 1 But could I be assured that the future of the 
Indian States will be assured by young rulers coming into their own at any 
of these figures and could they conduct their responsibility as is expected of 
them? We have many questions on the anvil at present. The future posi- 
tion of the Indian States is being enquired into by what is going to be known 
as the Butler Committee. We have several problems regarding which we 
have approached His Excellency the Viceroy, such as the security of 
Treaties, cur engagements and Sanads, etc., and these documeni^s lay down 
what is our position vis-a-vis the Imperial* Crown who took over responsi- 
bility by virtue of the Proclamation made by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
How are all these old obligations to be fulfilled 1 Does any one think that 
by catering to personal iliosyncracies, by hastening the event by fixing the 
age limit at a time when human nature is not likely to be mature, we are 
going .to or likely to achieve our end. Your Highnesses, it is, with a full 
consciousness of the fact that there may be opposition to the proposition 
that I speak. I have taken all risks even of your odium. But, it is because 


I see only one thing before me and one alone, the future well-being of our 
Order, that I unreservedly place my views before Your Highnesses. I only 
wish to ensure that our administrations by the younger generations may be 
conducted in such a way that thing^s may not go astray, that such chances 
and opportunities may be minimised, and that alongside the march of 
British India, whom we always wish well, we may be able to carry forward 
into the future the traditions of our past and be able to hold forth the 
banner which is the emblem of good administration and justice. It is this 
happy blend of authority with good will of sentiment with self-interest, of 
duties with rights, that distinguishes the Indian States in relation to ’the 
British Crown from any other dominion or any other country of which we 
may have read in history. The links that hold us together are not iron 
fetters forged for the weak by the strong but they are the silken strands 
that have been woven into a Strong tie of self sacrifice and esteem. Here I 
think, we may all be united in our aim the future welfare and progress of 
the States is the object that we have to achieve. Whether my resolution 
regarding the age which aims at achieving this object is carried or is lost, 
wiU be in Your Highnesses’ hands. But I claim aid I claim nothing m^e 
than this, that if we should have some guarantee for the safety of the ad 
ministration entrusted to the hands of the younger generation who will 
carry forward our name to the future I shall’ be satisfied. And now with 
these words I close I he one solution and goal I see is that of giving edu 
CTtion to the minor Primes m such a way that they may be safe frSm tempta- 
tions and may learn the first and essential principles of goreminn their 
States m such a mmner that when the time comes for them to lay do™ 
then rems. when the opportunity comes for them to pass their mmtles ^ 
to their suece^rs, they may say not o% to -themselv^ and to their 
but to tte mde world that they have been able to perform their duty Tt 
18 with that motive that I conceive it reasonable and logical to move that 
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the age limit for a young Ruler coming into liis own should be fixed at 21. 
My resolution runs as follows : — 

That this Chamber recommends to His lExcelleiicy the Viceroy that in 
or‘<ler to ensure a complete education and administrative trainiug both in 
and outside the State, for the minor Princes, and to remove the preacjit un- 
certainty and subsequent anxiety on the point, the age limit for the assump- 
tion of the reins of government 'be hereafter fixed definitely at 21'’. 

I have nothing more to say and I will end what I have said with fi\e 
lines — 

“O, Joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to thee, 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be.” 

(Cheers.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy: His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar has 
evidently raised a subject in which I have no doubt many of Your Highnesses 
will wish to take part in the debate and it might perhaps be for the con- 
venience of Your Highnesses, if I take your general sense as to what wmuld 
be for the convenience of the Chamber. It is now twenty minutes to one 
and what I would suggest, if convenient to Your Highnesses, would be this 
that we might perhaps have one more speech on this subject this morning, 
and then perhaps it will be convenient to adjourn the debate at that stage, 
making the resumption of the discussion the first item on the agenda to- 
morrow morning. That will give all Your Highnesses who -wush to place 
yourselves in the possession of the Maharaja of Alwar’s arguments, before 
deciding your judgment, time to prepare any observations you wish to make. 
May I take it that it will be generally convenient? 

All Their Highnesses agreed by raising their hands. 

ttir Excellency the Viceroy: I understand His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala would wish to speak now and we might then adjourn till 
to-morrow morning. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala: Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses; the resolution my friend His Highness of Alwar has moved 
with characteristic eloquence raises an issue of vitall importance The 
question as to when a young Ruler can be safely trusted with fidl powers 
and responsibility for the Government of his State is one that calls for 
very careful reflection and wise decision. To my mind it would be difficult 
to lay down a hard and fast rule. A certain amount of elasticity would 
be eminently desirable. In some cases circumstances, personal fitness and 
qualities of a young Ruler may fullv justify assumption of ruling powers 
at the age of 18, assisted by able and experienced advisers. In other cases 
a postponement till! a later date may be amply warranted by local 
conditions or personal qualifications. Broadly speaking, therefore, a young 
Ruller should begin to exercise his powers at some suitable date between 
the ages of 18 and 21. With this problem, obviously, the question of 
sound education and efficient training is closely intertwined. 

Gone are the days when perhaps books like Sadi’s Gulistan could be 
regarded as an ample storehouse of wisdom for Princes and a study of one 
or two such books represented the limit of intellectual equipment'. India 
is changing fast, not excepting the States. New conditions are arising, 
new ideas are gaining ground, political and social evolution is steadily 
taking place. That the sons of Ruling Princes should be adequately 
equipped to take their proper share in the general progress of the country 
and to help forward the progressive development of their States cannot 
be gainsaid. Preparation for effectively responding to the spirit of the 
times can only be ensured through education and training on healthy, 
well-regullated and not too exclusive lines. 



I think the existing Chiefs’ Colleges in India are susceptible of much 
inipi'ovement and can be adapted to the modern needs of education of the 
sons of Ruling Princes and I feel that the time is ripe for what I might 
call theij- partial democratization. Tt would be unwise and inexpedient to 
rear and educate our sons in, so to speak, water-tight compartments. To 
inv mind the introduction, subject to certain safeguards, of non-aristo- 
cratic element into the Colleges would be a very desirable reform. What 
I mean is that the scope of admissions should be widened. Such a measure 
would not only improve the financial conditions of the Colleges but at the 
same time serve to bring our sons into contact with members of classes out- 
side Our Order and thus obviate social intellectual insularity. I would 
suggest the appointment of an expert committee to go into the whole ques- 
tion of rendering the Chiefs’ Colleges responsive to present day require- 
ments. After completing the prescribed course at these Colleges our 
})oys should, in my opinion, be sent to England and other Western countries 
for higher education under reliable and suitable guardianship. The legiti- 
mate objections to the removal of boys of tender age to strange lands and 
countries would not hold good in this case. They would proceed abroad 
at an age when the risk of westernization or a complete break with Indian 
tradition would be materially minimized. The third and final stage 
should be that of travelling in foreign lands. Education on some such 
lines as I have indicated would be calculated to afford the sons of Ruling 
Princes adequate intellectual equipment, properly form and develop their 
character and widen their outlook and sympathies. 

As regards the subsequent training it is obviously necessary that this 
should be carried out on thoroughly well-ordered and systematic lines. The 
ideal scheme would be to arrange for their going through the whole gamut 
of administrative and general training in British India. Habits of dis- 
cipline and application to work would be more readily picked up if they 
underwent apprenticeship in an environment where their princely position 
would not be constantly emphasized. In their own States temptation to 
learn would not be so strong as in British India under Officers who would 
have no favours to gain by conniving at their faults of omission or com- 
mission. 

With these words I wish to commend the Resolution so ably moved by 
His Highness of Alwar to the earnest attention and consideration of the 
House. 

His ExceUency the Viceroy: In accordance with what I understand 
to be Your Highnesses’ convenience, I would now declare the debate ad- 
journed on the understanding that the resumption of the discussion would 
be the first item to-morrow. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE THIRD DAY. 

February 22nd ^ 1928. 


The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs were Present : — 

Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmix*. 

Central India. 

The Rao of Alipura. His Higliiiesb tlie Kaja of Jhabua. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. His Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bijawar, His Highness the Maharaja of Rowa. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. His Highness the Raja of (Sitamau. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch). 


Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Hbolpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. His Higl ness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 


Bombay. 

The Pant Saohiv of Bhor. His Higimess the Mir of Khairpur. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). His Highness the Chief of feSangli. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi. 


Western India States. 


His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

The Thakar Saheb of Pdhtana. 


BSs Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb 
of Porbandar, 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


Punjab States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. His Higlmess the Raja of Suket. 

TTts Highness the Baja of Mandi. 


The Baja of Korea. 


Central Provinces. 

j The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon. 


The Bana of Ba^t. 


Punjab. 

I The Baja of Kidsia. 
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His Higliness the Maharaja of Patiala : Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; 1 should like in the first place to record my appreciation at the 
ability and eloquence with which His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar has 
moved this very important resolution. When I listened to him, I felt that 
I was hearing a powerful debater expound a strong case and I experienced 
the keen pleasure which comes to all of us when we witness a difl&cult job 
carried through with consummate ability. But all the time I was listening 
to this elof^uent exposition. I was conscious of a feeling, shared I believe 
b}’ many of Your Highnesses, that there was another side of the case. As 
a purely intellectual proposition, the proposal of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar ha? much to commend it. Plainly, it would be ad- 
vantageous if every Prince, when he attained ruling powers, were fully 
equipped by disposition, by ability, and by experience, to occupy the great 
position to which he is called. Again, that skill in administration acquired 
by participation in the work of a highly organised Government like that of 
British India, would be an unquestionable asset to any ruler. Purther, if 
It is possible for a ruler to see something of the world, to travel outside 
India, to obtain something like a universal perspective, that also is all to the 
good. In a word, I believe that all of us here are in thorough agieement 
witiithe ends that His Highness of Alwar has in view. 

But when we come to consider the means by which he proposes to 
acliieie these ends, I think we shall have to conclude that he has not proved 
his ease. Indeed, I go further, and say that I discern certain very positive 
dangers m his proposal, which threaten not merely to defeat his ends, but 
also to cause trouble of a more or less serious order in other directions. I 
want here to be quite plain. As a purely abstract proposition divorced 
from existing conditions, His Highness of Alwar’s proposal has much to 
commend it. I can conceive that in a different adjustment of our political 
lelations with Government — an adjustment that many of us would like to 
see for other reasons as ivell — I might, and probably should, entertain quite 
different views from those which I am now expressing. But, Your Excel- 
lency, we are living in the world as it exists to-day, and not in Utopia. We 
are not called to decide asito whether His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s 
proposal might or might not be a good thing, if all were for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. We have to consider how it will operate here 
and now, and in existing conditions : and when we bring it to the test of 
hard facts, T feel certain myself that it will not work. 

Let me remark in the first place that the effect of the proposal will be 
to increase the duration of minorities by three years. And T want to ask 
Your Highnesses quite plainly, whether you are so convinced of the ad- 
vantages of minority administration that you are prepared to ask for this 
extension? If you believe that minority administration is so good, that 
you are prepared to extend it, why not be logical, and insist that no Buler 
shall obtain his powers until he has beyond all doubt attained the age at 
which his character is formed and his judgment matured? Wliy not press 
for minority administrations which will last until the Ruler is 30, 40, or 
even 50 ? In fact why allow him to attain Ruling powers at all ? At l^st 
let us be consistent in these matters : and if we believe that the reasons for 
the extension of minority rule are so strong, let us go on to urge — ^which I 

notice that His Highness of Alwar carefully refrained from doing that 

minority should endure to the Shastric age of 24 or 25 And what would 
happen’ in the case of those Princes who even now get their powers only at 
19 or 20 when the noimal age is 18 ? I suppose thev will have to wait until 
23 or 24 at least. , 

My next point is this. The extension of the minority period from 18 
tr» 21, while it gives rise to particular clangers of its own, will not in mv 
judgment secure the advantages which His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar appears to discern in it. Let me elaborate my line of thought a 
little. I do not believe that there is or that there can be, a sufficient differ- 
ence between the mental and moral development of a young Prince at 18 
and at 21 , to make it worth while to run the risk inyelved by the extension 
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of minority administration for another three years. At lb a young Prinee 
is a man, if he is not already maiTied, he is about to be married. He may 
even already have an heir. Are you going to permit si, A a young man to 
remain in tutelage for another three years i And if you do so, what will be 
the result? His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar says “ the young Piunce 
will serve an apprenticeship in British India, he will travel, he will see 
the world, he will fit himself for his position’ ’ . I differ entireh . The \ ouiig 
Prince will fret and chafe at the restrictions imposed upon him he uill 
distrust his Ministers : he will distrust his Political Advisers. He will be 
conscious every moment that things are being done which he either does not 
want done at all or which he does not want done in the way they are being 
done. Every month, every week, every day, he chafes. fieing human, he 
accumulates a long memory of resentments, and when at long last he gets his 
powers, these resentments lead him to take action which in other circumstan- 
ces he would have deemed wholly inexpedient. That is one danger I see. 
And 1 see another. Between the ag-es of 18 and 21, the young Prince, as 1 
have said, will have no powers over his State. Are you going to banish him. 
to force him to live away from his own people, in something like exile ? Be- 
cause if you do not, the position of those persons who are carrying on the 
minority adminisitration will be almost impossible. There will be intrigue, 
uncertainty, instability. How can an administrator expect loyal .service 
from the servants of the State, when those same servants know tha;. in a few* 
years’ time, they will have to answer for their action to a different master 
'when the Prince is a child this does not matter : when he is a man of 18. it 
matters very much. So much, indeed, that the administrator is either 
reduced to something like impotence, or else, unless he be strong and con- 
scientious, he exercises his authority at the bidding of his young master, 
who will thereupon experience the ill effects of that most fatal of all political 
influence — ^the possession of power divorced from revsponsibility. 

These then are some of the dangers which seem to me inherent in His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s proposal. With the objects he has m 
view, I sympathise : but I suggest for his consideration that he would 
better attain these ends by a different road. The remedy for the ills he 
discerns, lies in our own hands. Let us see to it that our administration.s 
are so framed and conducted, that our heirs find smooth running machines, 
needing no change. The mere impetus of the machine will suffice to carry 
a young Prince through the difficult years of immaturity. He will learii 
far more by learning to rule his own people, than by acquiring theoretical 
experience of other systems of Government. Let him travel and let him 
learn : but let him first acquire the elements of administration in his (jwn 
home. By continuing his minority from 18 to 21, you bias the whole of 
his mind against the existing system of administration, no matter how good 
it may be. Do not, I beg Your Highnesses, run such a risk. Let the young 
Prince when he attains 18, assume his proper place in the eyes of his people. 
Let him feel that he has powers : it is the only way he will learn to use them 
wisely. 

I most regretfully, for the reasons I have given, oppose the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses; T would preface my remarks by expressing regret that in spite of 
certain very wise observations by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar I 
find myself in considerable disagreement with much of what His Highness 
has urg5d, and totally, strongly and unequivocally opposed to his resolution 
which I hope the Chamber of Princes will reject in an unmistakable manner. 
His Highness in his speech excused himself that he was not conspiring with 
the Government of India in this matter. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: I did not mention this. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : Since I feci sure no one has 

ever attempted to accuse him or anyone else or thought of anyone being in 
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conspiracy with His Highness, it is all the easier to accept His Highness^ 
explanation. Hie Highness, however, if I may take the liberty of saying 
so, took the occasion, if I understood him correctly, of attributing motives 
to those who differ from him of coming here with set speeches and with pre- 
lonceived notions and without an open mind which was to be made up finally 
,)fter listening to His Highness’ sage advice and to the debate that may 
ensue. A man who is not open to conviction and one who, for cogent 
leasons, does not at times get converted to others’ views is not worth bothering 
alxiut. But let me say clearly that after weighing very carefully all that 
His Highness has said and urged I not only still adhere to my original views 
hut can really find nothing which leads to their reconsideration — views which 
jii'e based on principles as well as on facts. For in this present-day 
w<irld of ours we must differentiate and distinguish between the ideal and 
the practical. And whilst in no way accepting His Highness’ proposition — 
;md the ideal is not easy always to attain, nor necessarily proves the panacea 
f(>r all evds — I fear His Highness in his enthusiasm has made out a case 
for the ideal and has, I must respectfully point out, failed to keep pro- 
iTunently before him some of the difficulties and pitfalls which beset the 
path of the impatient idealist and, may I venture to add, all those who some- 
times are apt to look at things in a visionary manner. His Highness in 
hi.s x-esolution has not provided, for instance, for the slightest elasticity — 
most necessary in all such cases,. In common with some others I have 
given the subject prolonged thought, and most anxious thought, for nearly 
30 years past — ever since I came of age and especially during the period 
when my son and heir was a minor. I thank God that he is now 25. So 
J shall, I trust, be absolved from speaking from any personal bias or for 
personal motives. In my work as Chancellor I have specially during the 
past 32 years not only gone into this question very thoroughly, but I had 
also worked some facts and figures which I regret I did not bring with me 
from Bikaner for reasons which will be apparent shortly. It is true that 
none of us can lay claim to being finished orators or to the wonderful flow 
of oratory, to the beautiful flowery language, and to the similies and meta- 
phors, of which His Highness is such a wonderful exponent. Whilst on 
occasions we have sincerely admired the brilliant ’extempore speeches to 
which His Highness can fairly lay claim, I venture to add that there are 
some amongst us here who can follow the trend of events in a debate, and 
who can at least — ^however poorly as compared with His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar — give expression of our thoughts in, I fear I must 
admit, plain, yet I trust none the less intelligible, language, even though we 
have to refer to copious notes in order to refresh our memories. I am ‘sure 
the entire Chamber appreciates, and was moved by the eloquent manner in 
which His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar expressed his deep solicitude 
for the well-being and contentment of our subjects. Indeed I consider his 
appeal yesterday a most touching one. But I feel equally certain that His 
Highness will be the first to grant that all the Princes, who are opposed to 
him, are not tyrannical despots — unmindful of their duties or without a 
vestige of sympathy for their people or regard for their subjects’ welfare. 
His Highness yesterday also made repeated references to the need for 
common-sense being brought to bear on the consideration of this question 
and I feel equally confident that His Highness will not deny that some others 
who are speaking on this question can also lay claim to some comon-sense. 

I was glad to hear yesterday that His Highness referred to himself as an 
optimist. Those of us who have known him intimately know that he is an 
optimist; but I fear a critical and impartial review of his speech yesterday 
will reveal that the remarks, views, evils and dangers which he so eloquently 
described as arising from investing a young Ruler with powers at 18 are, 
however, unwittin^y, none the leas, exaggerated and painted in dark colours. 
Finally, before examining this resolution in detail I would add that 
many of us are well aware how even a hopeless case can, in the hands of an 
able advocate, appear incontestably strong. I beg Your Highnesses to bear 
this in mind when considering arguments placed by a brother Prince so able 
as His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 
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At the Standing Committee in December last I understood that this 
resolution was to be about the education and training of Princes, which was 
confirmed by the typed tentative copy of the agenda we received. Imagine, 
therefore, my surprise when after my arrival in Delhi a brother Prince asked 
my opinion regarding the resolution in its present form. That resolution was 
changed, it I may say so, in one way out of recognition — I make no com- 
plaint against His Highness or anyone else 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: The original was not made by 
myself. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : containing hard and 

fast proposals which, I venture to say, are also nothing short of being arbi- 
trary; and the proposition before us to-day is that no young Ruler shall in 
any circumstances whatsoever be hereafter entrusted with Ruling powers 
until he is 21. This obviously, even if it is indirectly connected with edu- 
cation and training, is another matter altogether. I am all for consider- 
ing the question of the education and training of young Princes. There 
can be no subject more important — and I gratefully recall that in no minor- 
ity administration was a more earnest effort made than by Colonel Vincent, 
the British Resident at Bikaner, between 1896 and 1898, to try and secure 
for me the best of administrative training. And here is a point which it is 
well for us to bear in mind. He was the British Resident and President of 


the Council of Regency. He made a strenuous effort to train and prepare me 
for my future responsibility in spite of the difficulties placed in the way 
on account of the obvious hostility of the Indian Vice-President and some 
of the Indian members of my Regency Council who were attempting to pre- 
vent my getting powers at 18. In the same way no Ruler, past or present, 
has had— and I do not believe that any Ruler in the future can ever have, a 
more conscientious, painstaking and unselfish tutor and guardian, or a greater 
gentleman, or a more sympathetic friend, than my tutor and guardian, Sir 
Brian Egerton to whom I owe a deep debt of gratitude which I can never 
repay throughout my lifetime. Sir Brian Egerton gave me his confidence 
and of his best in his attempt to impart the best administrative training 
possible so as to fit me for my duties as the Ruler of an important State ni 
Raiputana I trust, therefore, that I shall not appear to be speaking in 
an irresponsible manner, when I say that in spite of my opposition to the 
spirit and the letter of His Highness of Alvvar’s resolution as it is before 
us I fully appreciate that the more we Princes, amongst ourselves, and 
with His Excellency and the British Government discuss these all important 
questions the better, although I would add at the same time that I consider 
it difficult, if not impossible, thoroughly or satmfactorily to de^ with sue 
an important matter in a full dress debate in this Chamber. It would be 

S^^rfapropriate to appoint a Committee which is a proposition we mn 
more aprupiiA . found necesary. And on this Com- 

mStef T Wd urge that there should be appointed Princes Ministers, and 
mittee i . g are intimately, connected with minority 

speciall/those who have had. expert 
Admimstraiioub Rulers Such a Committee was appointed in 1916 

^rfL°Ljt roSfe?ence^of Princes held in Delhi; but as much water has since 
at the and more experience has been gained, the ad- 

nf appointing another Committee would be obvious. I would theie- 
vantages of app „ ^ observations on the subject of the training and 

fore, only ^erbefore I proceed further to-day. In the small St^es 

education of the Princes b^ suggested by His 

It may perhaps be nece s y . . bigger States such 

Highness, for su^ Lrried out within the State 

training oa,. and where all kind., of train- 

jteelf, r’iy" ‘sL^uriat wS S>nld best be imparted to him. The bene- 
in^ including education verstis special training for Rulers 

fit3 of University, or mSr Eminently raitable for Sich a Com- 

of States IS another surprise at the great importance specially 

Sea r»d“ririo«E Uid by. &is Highness of Alwar on 
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foreign travel before the minor comes of age and his reference to education 
in the West. I am prepared fully to concede the advantages of foreign travel 
and no one underrates the benefits of education in the great educational 
centres and countries of the West. But I am one of those who hold that it 
is better that a Prince should tiavel in good company at a later age, after 
his coming of age and taking over the reins of Government when his mind 
would be ready better to receive, to grasp, and think out things for himself 
and weigh them in the balance. Prom some tragic results in some of our 
Princely familities — including young Princes teing allenised from their 
own country, hating the time of their stay in India — in their own homes and 
with their own people — and longing to get back to Europe — I must frankly 
state thac, I am one of those who strongly hold that the disadvantages and 
dangers of minors and young men travelling and residing in the west far out- 
weigh the benefits which do undoubtedly accrue therefrom. Leaving out 
other Princes, I would remind His Highness of Alwar that he has acquired 
his genius ! — and I speak with sincerity when I refer to the many qualities 
which he undoubtedly possesses — ^that he has acquired his knowledge and his 
administrative training without having undertaken any foreign travels whilst 
he was a minor. Our whole life is a course of training and education — 
which can never be completed. But it is impossible to believe — for at least 
the bigger States — ^that the period of apprenticeship in the Government of 
India Secretariat or in other States will be of any real or practical value or 
stand the new Ruler in good stead in days to come. I am afraid I may have 
failed to grasp some of His Highness’ remarks and points — and I have 
naturally no copy of his speech before me — ^but if I understood His High- 
ness rightly, I am constrained to remark that the very short period of 
actual administrative training which His Highness yesterday outlined in 
the various highly technical branches on probation would be rendering that 
young Ruler’s administrative training and education practically useless, 
and I doubt if any Ruler could go through all the various details which His 
Highness outlined yesterday, not only by the time he attained the age of 21, 
but as I think His Highness the Chancellor remarked in another way, until 
a very much later period. 

^ In India it is, I believe, beyond dispute that the legal age of attaining 
majority is 18, and that is applicable, I understand, to Princes and com- 
ruoners alike. I have never heard any official argument advanced in all 
these years that the age of a Ruler is 2^ under any special enactment that 
may prevail in any part of British India, as for instance the Court of 
Wards Act. And to apply such provisions and enactments relating purely 
to British India to the Princes and States, where British Indian Legis- 
lature does not apply, would, I submit, if it were seriously advanced — which 
I say I have never heard advanced — would not only be wrong, but I believe 
constitutionally and otherwise wrong, and morally wrong also. Whilst on the 
subject of education may I add that I appreciate that general principles are 
easy to formulate as regards the question of education and training of a 
Ruler and that they will always bear modification in every case and will have 
to be elastic and must be elastic so as to allow their being made to suit 
differenrt temperaments and conditions of life of minors. Delicate and 
difficult as such matters are. psychologically, the main factor in order to 
ensure satisfactory results is the sympathetic understanding of each other 
by h\tor and pupil. Let me here say straight off that I do not make any 
fetish of 18, or any other particular age. To insist that in all circum- 
stances and in all cases a Ruler must be given his powers at 18 would be 
^ unfair to the Ruler himself— apart from being unfair to the States and 
its subjects— as it would be dangerous and bad definitely to deny to a Prince 
his undoubted right in all normal circumstances to attain his majority and to 
come into his own at 18. I hold strongly that we in tbds Chamber have no 
right, when a Ruler shows fitness, and everytthing being normal — to move a 
resolution denying the Ruler his right oonstitution^glly, legally and other- 
wise. That m Europe people come of age at 21 is totally beside the 
mark. AH persmis acquainted with the East - know — and must knpw, 
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imkss they are biassed — that in the warmer climates boys and girls grow up 
ana develop considerably earlier, hence the difference in the legal 
age of majority between Europe and India. It is well within my own 
time and recollection that in almost every case in the natural and ordinary 
course of events a Ruler got his powers at 18; it was the rule at the time, 
wrjtton or unwritten, and an exception to the rule was only made in excep- 
tional circumstances. It was the practice when Political Ofi&cers wrote a 
tew imnths before a ruler came of age, to begin something like this : 

^ Highness the INIaharaja will attain the age of 18 next ” — ^let us 
say-- December, I have the honour to recommend the following proposals 
tor mvestmg His Highness with powers at the age of 18 ”. Not only that, 
nut c'verything — his education, his political training, the work and pro- 
gramme of the Regency administration — everything was worked from start 
to finish on that basis and on the assumption that in the normal course of 
events — ^unless the Ruler showed his unfitness, or there were exceptional cir- 
cumstances — ^he would be invested with Ruling powers at the age of 18. 
There was not then, and should not now be, any anxiety or uncertainty on 
the subject. ^ That it was done in the past and answered well in most cases 
is a fact which I can prove from statistics and names of various Princes. 
That it can still be done — if the programme is worked up to and the idea is 
kept in mind that a Ruler comes of age at 18, is demonstrated — ^if I may 
modestly say so — ^by the training I gave to my son and heir inspite of the 
difficulties and handicaps which were imposed by my prolonged absences 
during the War, and there are many others present here who will testify to 
their having received training and having finished their training by, and 
coming of age at, 18. 

Any uncertainty and anxiety now — ^which is bad for all concerned — 
chiefly arose at the beginning of this century, when Rulers began to be 
given powers at 21 or thereabouts; and this was rectified by Lords Miuto 
and Hardinge, and now I believe powers are given at an age between 19 
and 20. But these changes did not arise out of any specific case or incident 
or series of cases or incidents. One of the greatest drawbacks of the present 
system is that the programme, and the pace, of the administrative training 
of the young Ruler is proceeded with now at a slackened speed, and on the 
presumption that he will not receive his powers until 21 or 20 or whatever 
the case may be. I can cite a definite instance — ^which I will not do to- 
day by name — of a relation of mine — ^an important Prince — about whose 
education and training I was consulted, and there it was stated in the pro- 
gramme of training that on the assumption that His Highness would come 
of age' at 21, the admini^-trative training was to begin — I cannot exactly 
remember, let us say — at 19. I urged that that was not the way, but that the 
right way was to go on with an extensive training and to assume that His 
Highness would receive his powers at 18 or as soon after that as he showed 
•himfip.lf fit and had received a sufficient and reasonable amount of training. 

I think that Prince, who is not a thousand miles away from me to-day, will 
feelingly support and bear out what I say. 

I shall now venture to take up some of Your Excellency’s and Your 
Highnesses’ time by giving a few hard facts and figures which are of an 
irrefutable nature. Both His Highness, our present Chancellor, and myself 
received our powers at the age of 18 . I trust we have not been absolute hope- 
less failures. Out of the seven Princes on the Standing Committee — 
which, I trust, represents the considered views of Your Highnesses, and it 
may be implied that they do enjoy Your Highnesses’ confidence and that 
you have some faith in their experience, in their — ^I will not say — ^sagacity, 
but doubtless it will be admitted that they are not entirely lacking in com- 
mon sense— His Highness of Cutch, His Highness of Patiala, and myself, 
aU three of us received our powers at 18. His Highness of Alwar is the , 
4th Prince. He ascended the throne as a minor, but as he said, received 
his powers at 21. Of the three remaining members, namely, Their High- 
nesses of Kashmir, Bhopal and Nawanagar, none of them came to the 
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throne as minors. I have had no time to work out facts and figures, but off 
hand T can mention names which I trust will sufi&ce for the purposes of 
my argument. There are present here several other Princes, notably His 
Highness the Gaekwar, His Highness of Kapurthala, and, though absent, 
I would specially cite the name of His Highness of Mysore, who have 
made names for themselves and whose training and education was com- 
pleted at 18 and the future of themselves and their States was in no sense 
marred; nor can I bring myself to believe was this the result of any restric- 
tions and conditions imposed on their having received powers at 18. In fact 
many Rulers who got powers at 18 have, as I can show by giving names at 
a later date, proved themselves to be better than some who received their 
powers at a later age at 19, 20 or 21. This to my mind conclusively de- 
monstrates not only that it is possible to obtain and turn out good Rulers 
by entrusting them with their powers at the time when they legally come 
of age at 18 in all normal circumstances, but there need be no uncertainty 
or anxiety in the matter. 1 am aware that it is the fashion for the older 
generation to look down upon the younger as not quite coming up to their 
own form and standard. Generally speaking however the young genera- 
tion is also made of the right stuff and have the makings of good Rulers, 
and they are aided by centuries of the hereditary instinct of ruling, if only 
they were given the" right education and the right training. Therefore 
any failures — and there must alas be some failures — such failures must be 
attributed not to the age, not to their being entrusted with powers at the 
age of 18, but I think that in most cases it will be found that failure has, 
been as some of us ventured to bring forward before His Excellency in Simla 
at the Round Table Conference last May — the result of faulty training, of 
faulty education, of faulty up bringing and faulty methods applied thereto, 
apart fx*om of course the' personal equation. His Highness, if I under- 
stood him aright, also made capital out of certain restrictions and condi- 
tions openly or secretly imposed upon a young Ruler of 18 when he was 
entrusted with the administration. And if I again understood him aright, 
His Hghness attributed the success of such Rulers to such conditions and 
lesorvations on their powers. It is difficult to deal with the subject in the 
course of this debate without taking the undue time of this House. 

(Interruption, His Higlmesk of Alwar ; I don’t think I said that. Your 
Highness.) 

His Highness of Bikaner: Anyhow the subject is important. I don’t 
think it will be possible to cite concrete facts and details to support any 
such idea, if it exists in any one’s mind. Also His Highness gave some 
instances of various conditions imposed which really were not imposed in 
the case of several of us concerned, or all of them were not. It is also 
apparent that cases of failures, whether they received their powers at the 
age of 18 or later, are rare, and ou closer examination it will be foimd 
that those, as I have said already, are attributable to other cases 
His Highness the Chancellor has already stated that on the lines of the 
programme proposed by His Highness it would not be possible to complete 
his education till 30, 40 or even later. _ And if I remember the words which 
His Highness used, I think the ambitious programme chalked out by His 
Highness is a case of attempting too much in some cases and too little in 

others. His Highness talked yesterday'of — I think his exact words were 

“the bump” which came, denoting a sudden change in the life of a younjr 
Ruler from a student to a full fledged, uncontrolled and autocratic despot 
suddenly come into his power. No one as far as I am aware has in the 
past or the present suggested any such catastrophic change. As for the 
proposal or reference to the subject of giving powers gradually and allowing 
slowly the transfer of departments to a young Euler, I would beg Your 
Highnesses to dismiss that proposition, as from the akual trial given to it 
in the past, the cure has proved worse than the malady. Past experience 
has shown that this manner of giving partial powers 'and graduallv trans 
ferring departments to a young Ruler is most obnoxious in practice and in 
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effect, and h.as led to intrigues and to the creation of other intolerable condi- 
tions for both the young Euler and the Eegency Administration — and to 
^ai authority , responsibility and control, and is one with which I trust that 
Wis hxc^Iency the Viceroy, the British Government, and the Princes will 
have nothing to do in the future. The same was suggested in my time. 
Alter consultation with my tutor, I declined to accept any such arrange- 
ment during niy own minority. If all these apprehensions entertained 
rega,rding a Ruler if he got his powers at 18 — if all these restrictions im- 
juieu or expressed ^were true^, at least some of them would apply equally to 
the age oi21 Happily not all or majority of our young Princes are weak 
T-r- it would indeed be a bad outlook for our States. 

^ j Highness industry in searching various points near and far 

and his going even into hoary antiquity and quoting the age of 25, when I 
believe ^hie normal age of a man was looked upon to be at least one hundred 
years. His Highness quoted something from some where which I regret, 
± cannot recollect-— not being so learned and having long ago forgotten most 
of the Sanskrit which I left off, alas ! some 34 years ago. I cannot com- 
pare with His Highness and compete with him on equal terms. But if 1 
am not mistaken His Highness yesterday said something in effect that in 
ancient Hindu days a man was not considered grown up till *25 as an addi- 
tional argument why a minor Ruler should not be given his powers at 18. 
hirst I i^-ould sa\, if not at 18, why at only 21? Then, logically whv net 
go up to the period His Highness mentioned, namely 25 ? Secondly one of 
tile few things I now remember of Sanskrit is a couplet from Chanakya— 




implying that a youth should be credited with wisdom at the age of 16. 
Probably His Highness of Alwar had in mind the four Ashrams, or stages, 
of our Hindu Shastras. In his proposition that a man was not fully grown 
till 25 he was referring to Grahasth Ashram — ^the domestic stage — when a 
■mfl.Ti may enter upon married life. But, according to the Shastras His 
Highnes’s, and all of us, should retire into the wilderness at the age of 50. 
Perhaps, having reached that stage of spiritual ascendency, His Highness 
may be prepared to do so. But in these degenerate days, I for one — and I 
fear many more amongst ns — ^will not be prepared to go into the wilder- 
ness at, the age of 60 to follow Vanaprastha! 

Let ns consider now some of the drawbacks and dangers of depriving a 
Ruler of his inherent right when he came of age to rule over his State, if 
he is otherwise qualified. First and foremost the young Ruler would then 
come into his own, estranged from the British Government ; estranged from 
the Regency administration; estranged from the Administrator or Regent 
and other members of the Regency Administration — ^who would otherwise, 
in other circumstances, in more favourable circumstances, be available to 
offer him advice, good guidance and attention, available for being associat- 
ed. at the wish of the Ruler for at least some time after his coming of age. 
And the necessity, the imperative necessity, of wise administrators and 
Counsellors being at his side when a Euler enters upon the responsible career 
cannot be denied. Then again young Eulers would generally be married 
after coming to the age of 18 or 19, to which His Highness the Chancellor 
referred, and whether invested with Ruling powers or not after that and 
after a man has attained the legal ago of majority, it will obviously not 
he possible to lead or to drive him like the young man who was a minor ; 
and unless there is sufficient to keep the young Ruler fully occupied, unless 
responsibility is thrust upon him, unless his interests are stimulated and 
bis energies diverted into channels of administration, and ^unless he is kept 
busy, such a young Ruler will be largely surrounded by zenana influence and 
by other undesirable people and be apt not only to lose all, or considerable, 
interest and his keenness for his future task but he may also likely have 
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his thoughts or energies directed in other channels. On the other hand the 
prospects and certainty — if he does well and in all ordinary and normal 
circumstanices — of his coming of age and into his own, and of ruling his 
State actively at the age of 18 are undoubtedly a great incentive which 
stirs up a young Ruler to try and fit himself for the task as much as cir- 
cumstances and his capacity will allow at 18. 

Now there are many things done in minorities for which the young 
Ruler, when he comes of age, his State and his subjects are grateful. That 
we must ail straight off and gratefully acknowledge. I am therefore in 
no way minimising the many beneficial results and measures introduced in 
a minority administration when I say that the history of many States, in 
spite of that, clearly demonstrates, on the other hand, some very grave evils 
arising from minority administrations, of some of which evils some of us 
have the most bitter experiences and from which we suffered in the task of 
carrying on our own administrations for years after we came of age. I am 
not necessarily referring to any class of officers associated with the minority, 
much less am I referring here to Political Officers or to the British Govern- 
ment. As often as not — and I would say more often — such results and 
evils have arisen from their purely local, or Indian, Ministers responsible, 
or forming part of, the Minority Administration. No Minority Adminis- 
tration or Regent can be the same, or have the same keen and vested interest, 
and the same power of doing good, as the Ruler himself; and therefore those 
of _us, who have sons and grandsons of a small age, cannot view with equani- 
mity or favour or accept the proposition that a young Ruler shall definitely 
never assume the reins of government until he has reached the age of 21. 
We should like a relaxation even of the present procedure of deferring till 
some time after 18 the investiture with powers of a young Ruler. On the 
other hand as I have said I make no fetish of 18 or any particular age. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala who followed His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar yesterday did not appear to me to be echoing to 
i^e letter His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar’s proposal. And I quote 
His Highness’ remarks to show that as far as they go I am in general accord 
with the same. 


The question as to when a young Ruler can be safely trusted with 
full powers and responsibilitv for the government of his State 
IS one that calls for very careful reflection and wise decision 
To my mind it would be difficult to lay down a hard and fast 
.rule. A certain amount of elasticity would be eminently 
desirable. In some cases circumstances, personal fitness and 
qualities of a young Ruler may fully justify assumption of 
Ruling powers at the age of 18, assisted by able and^ experi- 
enced advisers But in other cases a postponement till a later 

eto should be conducted on that aselTpfion and 

tional cases where a minor Ruler has given clear proof of vS™ ^ excep- 
unripe and otherwise nnsuited to be* Ws 

extraordinary circumstances, no reasonable person sLnld obWt to th^ 
minority continuing, as an exception to the rule nrovid^^ d ^ “ 

tag as the circumstances absolutely iiecessitated^it and^iras 
of tmng to fit the Ruler for his future task In 

the Viceroy, aidrf by the local offlicers and the local E7ge^l2SiS,?St“°’' 
can alone be the best .ludges. provided however that care 
the recommendations if the Regency aSsL^?! Jr! h» ‘S 
not on any personal or biassed gfoimi I will rJnea. 

unable to see any real need nor any iustificafion for ft, that I am 

resolntion, muchV for onr^c^pLg ft I c " 

to His Highne. of Alwar’s lore £id leLle to ^^Tydyl^fsi^^ 
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and to his desire and love for raising debates in this Chamber. In any 
case I look upon this resolution as a blessing in disguise inasmuch as it will 
enable the Princes, who are not unmindful of the best interests of their 
States and their subjects, unmistakably to give expression to their strong 
feelings on the subject and in order that His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
British Government might clearly understand — ^what, I believe, I am correct 
in describing as — the strong conviction and feeling on the subject entertained 
by the Princes generally, and keeping this purpose in view and following the 
line taken by that gallant little ship “Revenge” to which His Highness 
referred yesterday, (interruption, His Highness of Alwav. Not by name) I 
hope that His Highness of Alwar will not withdraw his resolution, but will 
push it to its logical conclusion by putting it to test and receiving the definite 
vote of this distinguished Assembly for and against it. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses; 
I rise to speak on the resolution so eloquently and ably moved by His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Alwar. I take it that the idea underlying the resolu- 
tion now before this august house is that every Prince should have adequate 
time for preparation in the all important task of Government, and that he 
should complete his education before he assumes the reins of Government 
in his hands. Education is a supreme necessity in the case of a Prince, for 
he will one day have in his hands the making or marring of thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of human beings entrusted to his care by 
God. How he is to acquit himself will chiefly depend on how he has been 
prepared and equipped for his great task. Since Providence has placed 
him in a privileged and a highly responsible position, his education should 
be a matter of the most vital concern to those to whom is entrusted the 
duty of educating and training him. It will, I imagine, be readily conceded 
that a Prince requires a very special system of education; ordinary school 
education will never do for him. He wants much more, far more. This 
being so it is important that he should have enough time for his training. 
In passing I may say that our Chiefs’ Colleges have, in a large measure, 
failed in achieving this object. That broad mental outlook, that largeness 
of heart, that generosity of nature, that burning desire to prove useful to 
mankind that laudable bent of mind which makes a Prince place the inter- 
ests of his people above his own and all other interests, that love of truth, 
that passion for administering impartial justice and granting liberty of 
conscience to all whom he is called upon to govern ; all these and many other 
similar qualities are what one "would like to see implanted and developed 
in a young Prince. How sad it is to reflect that the Chiefs’ Colleges have 
been attaching far more importance to other matters, and have thus failed 
in justifying their existence. 

We were all gratified to learn from Your Excellency’s inaugural! address 
that the problem is being considered, and I for one hope earnestly that the 
Chiefs’ Colleges, in their present form, will disappear and in their place 
will be ushered into existence Public schools of the type of Eton, Harrow 
and Rugby where such an atmosphere should be created and traditions 
established that every Prince should feel proud to have been educated 
there, and not look back upon the days spent in his College with other 
feelings. 

For all such education the element of time is the most important fac- 
tor. It should, I think, be generally admitted that 18 is too young an 
age for a Prince to assume control over his State. His judgment is imma- 
ture, his character is yet in the making and his knowledge of men and 
things is too meagre to safely place the destinies of his people in his 
hands. In making this general statement I do not forget that there may 
be brilliant exceptions. As I look round this Chamber I see some great 
Princes who have won glory and renown even though they started the work 
of Government at the age of eighteen; but after all how many Sayaji Raos, 
Ganga Singhs, Madho Raos, Bhupinder Singhs and Jagjit Singhs does our 
Order possess? To my mind, therefore, it seems very necessary that a 



lluling Prince should, as a general rule, not be invested with full powers 
until he has reached the age of 21; but in cases of exceptional merit and 
ability I see no reason why the investiture should not come earlier, say at 
the age of 19 or' 20 if in the opinion of the Viceroy such a course would 
seem advisable. After all what sort of education can a Prince receive up to 
the age of 18. We may assume that even under the best of circumstances, 
He has gained a little more knowledge than a matriculate; but surely this 
is not enough. The real education of a Prince would start after this when 
he begins his study of special subjects like Economics, Civics, Public 
Finance and Administration and Military Science followed by sound prac- 
tical training in civil, revenue and judicial work. I venture to 
think that barring prodigies, the education and training of a Prince cannot 
be completed before the age of 21, and subject to the reservation regarding 
exceptional cases of merit, it would be extremely desirable to accept the 
resolution moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His- Highness the Maharaja of Porbandar: Pour Excellency; Your 

Highnesses; I came here to-day with the hope of making a fairly lengthy 
speech, hut the able and eloquent speeches by His Highness the Chancellor 
and His Highness of Bik.aner have left no scope whatsoever for further 
arguments on. the subject. I therefore beg to associate myself strongly with 
the views put forward by Their Highnesses in opposing this resolution. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; when moving his resolution yesterday His Highness of Alwar 
referied to how he had seen in the House of Commons the winning over of 
the house by brilliant oratory and arguments when before the debate took 
place fhe whole House was against the proposition. I can boldy venture 
to say that His Highness very nearly succeeded by his able and persuasive 
speech to make me and perhaps many others feel a little shaky in their 
convictions. But a little respite and further consideration has again made 
me personally feel convinced that His Highness’ proposition is not only 
not quite a correct thing but is really dangerous. I am quite convinced that it 
is hardly possible to fix a definite age for the assumption of ruling powers. 
The case has been fully and most ably dealt with by His Highness of 
Bikaner and therefore F shall only endeavour to make some very brief 
observations. 

Your Highnesses, personalities vary. One Prince may be quite fit 
and quite capable at the age of 18 to assume full powers, the 
other may not be even fit at 21. His Highness of Bikaner has pointed out 
some brilliant examples of Rulers who got their powers at 18. 1 entirely 

agree with him. The age between 18 and 21 is the time when a young 
Prince begins to feel his ground and if his legitimate powers are withheld 
from him, he becomes suspicious, suspects everyone around him, his 
guardian, his faithful ministers and secants, even the Political Officers. 
When he has become fully conscious of his position and his responsibilities, 
his natural cravings for power are a' real danger to himself, his State, his 
faithful and trusted servants and officers. 

On the other hand there have been failures where Princes have suc- 
ceeded after passing the age limit of 21. An heir becomes Ruler auto- 
matically on the death of the last Ruler. He is in every lespect master 
of his State, and as soon as he begins €b feel he can take part in the activities 
of his Government, it is dangerous to attempt to keep him away from them 
until and unless there are some serious and legitimate reasons for it. I 
feel that being three years older or younger is not a strong enough reason 
for doing so. As regards education T feel that nothing can stop^a Prince 
from continuing his studies after his assumption of power. On the other 
hand, if a Prince makes up his mind not to get wise, no power in the world 
can compel him to do so. Age limit will not help him and therefore. Your 
Highnesses, I hope that the young Ruler, if he is going to be a success, will 
start on those lines even at the age of 18. If he is destined to be a failure 
no age limit can prevent it. With these brief remarks I most respectfully 
differ .from the resolution of His Highness of Alwar. 
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His Higlmess the Maharao of Dutch : Youi* Excellency ; Your Higli- 
J 1 C&.SOS ; I came to this meeting to-day witli no intention of speaking, but 
the subject before us is such, the importance of the subject is such, that it 
lias induced me to add a few remarks to the eloquent speeches which we 
have heard from Their Highnesses who have preceded me. The question of 
the education of minor Princes is a very important one, but to my mind the 
subsequent issue raised, namely, that of the age at which they could be con- 
sidered to be fit to undertake their dirties, is of even greater importance. 
The two views, one advocating tlie age-limit of majority being i’aisod to 21 
and the other in favour of adhering to the pi'esont practice, have been put 
forward most ably and fully by Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar 
and Bikaner and by those of Their Highnesses who have spoken either in 
support or otherwise of that proposition. I do not think it is necessary for- 
me to take up the time of this House by r-epcating the arguments whicii 
have been so fully expressed. 1 do not think Their Higlmesses liave left 
anything unsaid. 

1 only -wish to support sti'ongly, to even more strongly emphasise, the 
need, from the point of view of all parties concerned, that is, of the 
Rulers, their subjects, their officials, their Ministers, and the Government of 
India as well, of adhering to the present practice of recognising 18 as the age of 
majority, except in very exceptional circumstances, when it may be necessary 
to defer the handing over of Ruling powers beyond the age of 18. With these 
brief remarks, I wish most emphatically to support the motion of rejection 
of the resolution of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, which has been 
moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Bilcaner. 

TTi« Highness the Raja of Sitamau : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses ; I rise to oppose the Resolution moved by His Highness of Alwar. 
From the Resolution it apj)ears to be the %vish of His Highness that a ruler 
should be granted ruling powers at the age of 21 and not before. This age 
limit, according to His Highness of Alwar, is quite modest in view of the con- 
sideration that according to the Shastras, no man is deemed fit for family life 
(Grahstha-Ashrama) till he attains the age of 25. 

The reliance placed upon the Shastras cannot, in my opinion, be consider- 
ed sound in view of the fact that all the rules laid down in the Shastras for 
the different stages of man are incompatible w'ith the changed conditions 
of modern society. Let me here point out that there is an injunction in the 
Shastras that a inan should retire from worldly life at the age of .50. When 
In this age even common people find it very difficult to foUow this injunction 
what to sav of the Princes ? If the assistance of the Shastras is invoked with- 
out due regard to the spirit of the times I would not be surprised if the Princes 
wore some day asked to consider a resolution to lead a retired life at the 
age prescribed. 

Considering the proposition from another standpoint, it appears to have 
been assumed by Highness that the Princes invested with ruling powers 
at the age of 18 have generally been unsuccessful. I, however, personally 
think that there are many in our midst who having been invested with ruling 
powers at 18 have proved quite efficient and worthy rulers and some have 
even acquired international fame. 

May I say that unless and until comparative statistics are collected on 
this point, the question is thoroughly examined in the light of those statistics 
and the result on examination is found to go against the age limit of 18, it 
carniot be said that a good case is made out in favour of the proposition and 
that the matter has reached the stage when it should be taken up for con- 
sideration by the Chamber. It would be quite unfair in its absence to deprive 
the rulers of the advantage that they at present enjoy. Further, while J 
admit the fact that there may be cases which require consideration in view of 
their special conditions, I am not at all in favour of making any hard and fast 
rule in this connection. 

On these considerations, I beg to oppose the resolution of His Highness 
of Alwar. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy : Unless any other of Yom* Highnesses 
desires to speak I propose to call upon tho Maharaja of Alwar if he is -ft-illing 
to reply. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses ; I expected some impromptu orations yesterday but tho adjournment 
motion of the debate ‘deprived me of the opportunity which I hoped to enjoy 
and Their Highnesses of Patiala and Bikaner have spoken to-day in 
eloquent terms in their speeches I very nearly appealed to the Chair for the 
same privilege of adjournment motion of the debate till to-morrow, so that I 
might also prepare my answers adequate to the seriousriess of the propositions 
that have been moved by Their Highnesses in their various observations. But 
T think that the debate has mo’ved sufficiently far enough now foi- me to 
make my obseiwations in the end which will be few. I have had a concen- 
trated fire concentrated upon me in regard to this resolution, for fixing the 
age-limit at 21. It has given a splenffid opportunity to Their Highnesses to 
display their oratorical powers on a resolution in which they knew their own 
strength lay in numbers. It was not a situation that I had altogether not fore- 
seen. and therefore it was riding a safe horse when Their Highnesses chose to 
tear me and my arguments to bits and pieces. But at any rate as His Higli- 
ness the Maharaja of Bikaner said not only my love of debate and hearing 
something happening in this Chamber of interest has been fulfilled but opi- 
nions -have been expressed which will be valuable in their ultimate aspect i n 
giving the final solution to the problem that we have before us. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Patiala, as the Chancellor, has also taken advantage of 
his position by placing himself first on the list of speakers to open this concen- 
trated fire upon me. I propose therefore to address a few remarks to His High- 
ness in reply to the speech which he has just delivered. I thank him cordially 
for the compliments that he has paid to my humble personality. His High- 
ness has admired my intellectual gymnastics and g 3 U“ations. I was almost hop- 
higj — ^would it have been too much to hope — ^that His Highness had really ad- 
* noired also the real truth and the force of the arguments that I had expressed 
in regard to the age limit of 21. But of all the arguments that I have heard, 

I think that the one that His Highness of Patiala gave expression to was the 
one, if I am not reading the minds of the House incorrectly, which is at the back < 
of most of Yoxir Highnesses’ minds, namely that under present circumstances 
it is not advisable to bring in the age limit at the so called advanced figure of 21 . 
But as His Highness stated, when new adjustments are made, as we sincerely 
hope, as the result of various works that are being performed in various 
directions, a state of affairs will be reached more satisfactory, we hope, 
than may in the minds of some exist at present, that then it would be safe 
to advance to this reasonable, logical, irrefutable age limit of 21 . Hif=i Highness 
in his attempt to tear my logic to pieces referred to the fact that if you fix 
the limit at 21, why should it not be fixed at 25, as laid down in our Shastras ? 
ffis Highness even went slightly further and said, why should not this age 
limit be fixed at 30, 40 or 50. Well, certainly, no one coxxld under those cir- 
cumstances have complained that the new minor, if he could be called that at 
that age when he came into power, would be a youth of inexperience at the age 
of 50 ! But in the meantime we have confined the avenues and ways whereby 
he can really govern his State also and have certain time for displaying his 
energies and for putting into practice his principles of administration, and 
therefore I fear that the ages which His Highness described would give bim 
but only a brief opportunity of administering his State after he had reached 
the age of majority. Much discussion has taken place to-day on the age Emit 
of 18 vis-a-vis 21, and the objection has been raised that the age limit of 18 
should not be enhanced to 21. But I maintain respectfully that in nearly 
aU the instances that we have seen in the last five years, certainly the age 
limit has already leapt the limit of 18, and most of the Princes who received 
their powers, I believe I am right in saymg so , — I am open to correction — ^have 
been nearer 19 J, so that we are not going forward from a definite limit which 
is strictly ^d inevitably adhered to at the present day. Then His Highness of 
Patiala said that, if you keep him too long away from his powers, the young 
Prince will fret and he will chafe. Well, if he frets, that might be natural. 
But if during that period he chaffs, I do not think that will hurt anybody. 
In fact he would develop a sense of humoxu: so essential in aH human beings, 
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especially at that early age. I hope that some of us possess that capacity 
still. I know I suffer from it, when I am in the company of my brother 
Princes at times. Perhaps His Highness meant that he would chafe. If 
he did, it would be natural to some extent. But if the age limit is fixed 
anew, as I said yesterday, I don’t say that he would have any reason either to 
fret or to chafe at something that he knew was a certainty before him. I then 
ti med to my elder brother. His Highness of Bikaner. His Highness then 
made a super-eloquent speech on which, I hope, he will believe that I am not 
using my superlatives in any conventional sense, for I really admire the manner 
in which he delivered it as well as the thoughts he gave expression to, even 
though I may not have agreed with His Highness, as obviously he d’d not 
agree with me. But unless His Highness made his strongest points during 
the few fleeting moments when I took leave to be absent from this Chamber • 
and his best arguments were advanced and developed before Your Highnesses, 
the remainder to which I have already listened have, I feel constrained to 
say, not had an overpowering effect upon me and have not changed me from 
the proposition that I placed before Your Highnesses yesterday. His High- 
ness of Bikaner also said with regard to one of my remarks that the man who 
cannot come with an open mind is not worth bothering about. How I am not 
going to support that remark of His Highness with regard to our Order or anj”^ ' 
member of it. For in our meetings elsewhere debates take place which are 
perhaps even more interesting and which certainly exhaust all the resources 
and the avenues likely to be found for purposes of discussion in this hall, and 
that is all what I referred to in my remark. Whether His Highness also re- 
feired to the same remark in his reply, I am not quite sanguine in my 
mind. Perhaps my memory fails me as to what particular matter His High- 
ness referred to when he described the word the t37rannical despot. I do not 
think that has been my view of any members of our Order. However, when 
His Highness comes to the point on which I attempted to give my brief reply 
as an interjection at the time, that my original resolution was formed in a 
different language and the subsequent one caused His Highness much surprise 
aird amazement. I say that the original was not, if my memory serves me 
aright — and I am again open to correction — ^in the form of a resolution, 
but the purport was given there. And when the Secretary of the 
C^hamber wrote to me asking for my resolution to be sent, I delivered to 
him the resolution in the language in which I have proposed to put it 
forward for Your Highnesses’ consideration. His Highness has referred to 
foreign travel to which I also referred in my speech yesterday, and with regard 
to this subject he said that he would prefer if that travel took place at 
a later age when the young Prince older in age naturally than when he had 
assumed the reins of Government, could go and see things for himself in good 
company. But that is exactly the point — ^the company that goes with* him 
on such occasions is the one that is selected by himself. It may be, let 
tis hope, the most desirable company, but the company that he would have go- 
ing as a minor with a guardian and imder tutelage in order to see the various 
countries, the various modes of living and life, would certainly bo 
different from the one that ho -^ould see if he went on his own. Then 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner laid some stress on education 
being received in England; and seemed, if I am correct, to be averse to that 
proposition. I do not express my opinion on that subject one way or 
another when I know that many members of my Order, some at least, 
are iu favour of an educational training in England and in the Universities 
in order to breathe that independence of spirit which we find in the English- 
men who come out educated from those Universities. But as I say, I hold 
no brief for that part of the education and I think the only remark that 
I made — I speak again from memory — ^Avith regard to that subject was that 
when the education is given in our Universities, or even such as is given in 
English Universities it should be one that would fit the Prince for his future 
career. His Highness said that he wants more time given to the young .ward 
for education in his own administration in his own State. I ‘ agree with him, 
but I have had no suggestion from anyone of Your Highnesses as to the 
method of that education being given and the number of years over which it 
should spread and also no suggestion when you think he should reasonably 
pass out of his College or University. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner ; Those are details for the Com- 
mittees, I suggested. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : But as far as the education is 
concerned, as far as the education in his own administration is concerned, f 
agree with His Highness that he should have more time than even the one 1 
allotted to him, provided he did not go over the age of 21, and provided some 
amicable solution was found and some reasonable proposition was put forward 
as to how that education could be given. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner : A guide could best bo found 
from the past. 

Hfe Highness the Maharaja of Alwar : Then His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner also referred to the legal age of majority. 1 am afraid 
I am not a legal luminary, I am quite unconversant with what may in India 
bo the legal age or the illegal age, but His Highness enlightened us that in 
relation to something in connection with the Court of Wards the age was 21. 

. But still T am left without any conviction on that jioint having not had tlie 
benefit of further elucidation as to what the real legal age meant. His High- 
ness also said that we have no right to den\'^ the right to young Princes to suc- 
ceed to their heritage ; in other word^, to assume the reins of their governments 
at the assumed age of 18. But I ask with all respect, have we the 
i-ight to deny the young Prince the opportunity /if receiving sufiicient 
education, of receiving sufficient experience in his earlier career of life in 
order that he might fulfil that great trust eventually which is going to he 
jilaced in his hands when his character is formed and his education is 
complete. His Highness had also refeiTcd to himself and our respected and 
much-admired Chancellor — ^1 speak in reverence and not in humour on this 
occasion — ^that at the ago of 18 — ^wol!, if T am not divulging any seends 
of past history 1 believe and I stand again corrected if 1 am wrong that 
H is Highness, when he assumed the reins of government at 18 had certain 
conditions imposed upon Ms powers, and also when I assumed the reins of 
government at the age of 21 1 also had certain conditions imposed upon my 
}jowers. J believm 1 am not far wrong. 

His Hj^hness the Maharaja of Patiala r As far as my own case is con- 
cerned I had no conditions. 

.His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: I did not refer to Your Highness’ 
case. ® 


His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency, I do not think 
we can go into such details regarding conditions here. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: But I believe that the conditions 
iniposed on the age of 18 as well as conditions imposed on the age of 21 were— - 
memory is very far wrong — ^removed almost the same year. 
His Highness has mentioned very successful instances in which my brother 
Princes, those younger than I but still brother Princes, have succeeded to their 
heritage or rather have commenced to govern at the age of 18 and who have 
been such conspmuous successes in their administrations. His Highness 
recited a list with which I cordially agree. But I already ' ' ^ 

when making an attempt to give vent to my own sentiments 
asked to recite the other side of the picture I should be 
for I sliould have tlien to enter into personalities which I 
even more emphatically now, I have no intention and I had no 
of doing. His HigMress the Maharaja of Bikaner has also said if 


said yesterday 
that if 1 was 
at a discount, 
said then and 
intention 
the age- 


T- -J. . . J t 1 J JJLO/O JSfcllu. JUL Ulio aye- 

limit IS not to be 18 why not 26 as laid down by our Shastras % My answer is 
that I see no possibility that the Shastras would be followed by compelling 
the age Of 50, for if my resolution on enhancement-mf 
harmless, docile resolution — of the age-limit is likely to receive such opposition. 
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i am afraid that if somebody had the courage to move another one demand-^ 
ing that the Grahastha Ashram and the Hfe of the householder should be dis- 
pensed with at the age of 50 according to our Ashram laws, it would be 
resented with bitterness and certainly with opposition entirely out of all pro- 
portion to that which exists in the present case. 1 think one of the principal 
points on which His Highness of Bikaner laid stress was. Don’t make the 
age Mmit emphatic, make it elastic. I tried, I attempted, to give an answer 
to that m my opening address yesterday. Imagine the position of the Dewan, 
the Political Agent, the Agent to the Governor-General, even the Government 
of India, believed by the young Prince to be conspiring against him to 
keep him out of power. I admit that some natures ripen earlier than others, 
but I also emphasise that whatever be the natural trend of events as far as 
ripening of nature is concerned, that unless you have a fixed limit, that it is 
not probable that the limit not being fixed will encourage the Prince to 
commence his administration without any feelings towards those whom he 
might think were going against him. 

I now turn, I hope, to the relief of my brother His Highness of Bikaner, 
to the Raja Saheb of Mandi. I thank him, as I thank His Highness of 
Kapurthala, for giving me his support of my resolution, though I must 
frankly admit that I was not exactly aware that His Highness has supported 
the age of 21 very definitely {His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
interrupting : I did not say exactly 21, I said it should be elastic) 
and the Raja of Mandi very kindly supported me in this matter. I am 
thankful to him for the exposition of his views, and we have had some in- 
teresting elucidation of his opinions when he referred to the education that 
might be given in institutions in India somewhat similar to institutions in 
England like Eton and Harrow. Perhaps His Highness might have had in his 
mind something that has been proposed by Mr. S. R. Das with regard to the 
institution to be established for the purpose somewhere in close proximity 
where wo are to-day. I have not expressed any words of regret — may I do so 
in connection with the speech which His Highness of Porbundar delivered ? 
For, he felt himself deprived completely of the remarks that he was going 
to make by those who preceded him. I should have loved to hear a speech 
at length from His Highness, even if he had contested every single point that 
I had tried .to put foi'ward before Your Higlmesses in my opening address. 

His Highness of Bhopal, when he opposed me — ^I am rather glad — 
made the confession, a very frank confession which I respect and honour 
that my power of oratory almost persuaded His Highness yesterday to change 
his opinions. However considered opinion is always the best, and 
His Highness has had that opportunity which I have not had in giving an 
answer to the debate that has taken place to-day. But nevertheless I respect 
His Highness’ opinions I value His Highness’ arguments, I hope I do not 
place at any less value the arguments advanced by those who have opposed 
this resolution. 

And now as I conclude my speech or rather my reply to the debate— I 
believe that is the correct Parliamentary phrase — I would gladly accept thg 
challenge of His Higlmess of Bikaner to place this proposition before Your 
Highnesses for a definite vote in order that you might show your full revenge 
on aU that I have said or uttered. But I have only one consideration that 
I have. Your ffighnesses, that if I had felt that the opposition would 
merely have defeated me,^I should have come, if T had any speech at all, 
with it in the pocket and have never disclosed it before this Chamber. 
But there is one other consideration I have irt front of me, and that is rather 
vital in connection with minority administrations, the real proposition lies 
not so much with us but with the Viceroy to whom we look to safeguard our 
interests, if we Have minorities that are not conducted in accordance with our 
ideals and ideas. It is to him ‘that we can go and to him that we can look 
for sympathetic consideration. As we have already had experience — ^if I may 
sav so to His Excellency’s face without any sycophancy or fiattery — ^it is 
to"him that we can look to put those things right, and therefore, as I believe, 
1 see whispers going about as to what is going to be the final conclusion of 
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the debate, I am going to justify thorn. ¥or 1 feel that ] would in no Way 
like to weaken the hands of the Government in this respect for deciding 
what they consider to be the best, when they conduct the minority adminis- 
trations in the interests of our Order. And therefore with the leave of the Chair, 
after having congratulated and thanked Your Highnesses — and having fulfilled 
the prophecy of His Highness of Bikaner that I loved debate, — I am glad that 
this is the only resolution that has passed over from one day’s agenda into tlie 
other, — having fulfilled to some extent I hope my own ambitions, T am 
going to ask leave in all wisdom, with great care, but in the interests of our 
Order eventually that the resolution that I have moved may be withdrawn. 


His Excellency the Viceroy: His Highness of Alwar has asked leave to 
withdraw, but before putting it to the Chamber I would conclude what has 
been a most instructive and stimulating debate with one or two observations 
of my own. 

His Highness of Alwar has shown that he has not, I think, suifered in 
any way in the effect of his reply by the fact that a long period of 
preparation was denied to him.' He had also the satisfaction of 
feeling that he had provided the Chamber with, as I have just said, 
a debate that has been I’emarkablo, f think, for the vigour of convic- 
tion that it has evoked and one which has been recognised to be an 
important debate — ^more important perhaps than a good many of th(‘ 
debates that take place in the Chamber. The cause and the explanation 
is the very strong feeling, the strong difference of feeling, that has been 
made evident in the course of the discussion. ] do not wish to make more 
than the briefest possible remarks of what has been said. I think His Highness 
of TCapurthala was right to have emphasised the close connection between 
the general question with which His Highness of Alwar was concerned and 
J:he question of the Chiefs’ Colleges. I hope that perhaps I may on some 
other occasion hear more from Your Highnesses as to the connection between 
the two sides of the question of age and the question of education 
with special reference to the Chiefs’ Colleges. Your Highnesses of course are 
aware that on this question opinion has flowed this way and tliat and has 
been modified and altered in the course of the last twenty years. I was look- 
papers a few days ago and from the days of Lord Curzon, as the 
Maharaja ol Bikaner said, to the Viceroyalty of those who succeeded him 
^ f'hink 1916, when a Committee of Princes recommended the normal age 
^ S'!! events assumed the normal age of 19 up to the time of my 

Lord Reading, who 1 think went on working on the, practice 
of 19 ^ arid up to my own time, when last year I think I had the oppor- 
tunity offuU discussions with various responsible officers of the Pohtical 
department on this question. Your Highnesses will not be surprised to 
learn that they w^e no more unanimous than Your Highnesses are as to the 
prec^e age, and I think mj^self, much as I sympathise with His Highness 
oi AlwM in ms desire to find a firm rule, one firm age to which every bod v 
can adhere, I am afraid that human nature is not so made as to permit 

P*^®sible. I rejoiced indeed to hear the Maharaja 
^ X- made no fetish of 18. I certainly should make no 
efish of 21, or 20, or any other age. I think these cases are bound to be 
^ u their merits. I think that my own incHnation would be — 

whatever arguments there may be, and I think that there are very stroncr 
ffS^ents for proceeding on the basis of something like 19i or 20, — I hope 
that I should never so proceed as to endeavour to make that any more 

r? ^ principle that was not sufficiently 

® circumstances, either of the case or the human nature 

invonred m the case,^ 

possible elastic on this subject 
although I may not conceal from Your Highnesses my own feelmgs that the 

if yor were to attempt to fix the rule at all, as the dangers would be of 

^ ^ I to say beyond 

u g my remarks by saying that it has been of great* interest to me. 



that it has greatly impressed me, on this matter particularly, to hear the clash 
of opinion in the Chamber between Your Highnesses. The question is one, 
of course, that is almost, indeed I may say completely, a personal respon- 
sibility on the Viceroy, with the assistance and help of such advice as he can 
get from those of Your Highnesses and from his own advisers in the Political 
Department. It has been a great help to me to hear this debate and to hear 
the arguments that Your Highnesses have advanced on both sides, and I can 
assure you that I shall be able the better, after having heard these arguments, 
to weigh the matters that will have to be weighed on each side as these 
cases are, as you know much better than I, cases of great difficulty. 

One other word. I do not feel hi my own mind what has been advanced 
by one of the speakers on the subject of minority administrations. We can 
talk quite frankly, and I have all that matter present to my mind, but I do 
not think it squares with the general inclination that you and I have. But 
as I have said, X trust that all Your Highnesses wiU appreciate my general 
inclination that has led me to avoid the conclusion that it is possible to make 
a firm rule wherever you attempt to try. I think that w.e must in this 
matter preserve elasticity. (Cheers.) His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
has asked for leave to withdraw his resolution. Is it your pleasure that 
it should be withdrawn ? Those in favour (hands were raised). The ayes 
have it. 

If it would be for the convenience of Your Highnesses, perhaps, I might 
make a suggestion as to the way in which it is proposed to arrange our work 
for the remaining days of the session. I have only had the opportunity of 
consulting His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, but subject to what you may say I propose 
that we should adjourn now and that we should^^begin our session to-morrow 
morning with the motion that I understand His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner desires to move, that, if further time is available, as I think it will bo 
to-morrow, we should take the smaller items that are outstanding from our 
very important work to-day, such as Employment of Europeans in Indian 
States, Assessment of Compensation for Land and so on, and that, as far as 
we can, on Friday, we should have done all the work that we may not be 
able to do by Friday, giving the order of priority to the League of Nations 
item standing in the name of His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

His Highness the Maharaja o£ Bikaner : Will the election of the Chancel- 
lor and the Standing Committee take place on that day ? 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I should hope so, otherwise we would find 
ourselves sitting on Friday and I would ask Your Highnesses, if it will be 
convenient for Yoiir Highnesses, to get through the work to-day, if you do not 
mind. We have always reserved Saturday if we have business that requires 
it. We shall adjourn now and meet again to-morrow, the first business to 
be the resolution of His Highness of Bikaner. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH DAY. 

February 23rd, 1928. 


The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs wore present : — 

Kashmir. 

% 

Hi&i Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


The Rao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 


Central India. 

His Highness the Raja of Jhabua. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Raima. 
His Highness the Raja of Sitamau. 


Rajputana. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 
His Hjglmess the Maharaja of Bikaner. 


His 

His 

His 


Highness 

Highness 

Highness 


the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
the Maharao of Kotah. 


The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). 
The Chief of Janikhandi. 


Bombay. 

His Highness the Mir of Khairpur. 
His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


Western India States. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

The Thakor Saheb of Palitana. 


His Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb 
of Porbandar. 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


Punjab States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. His PEighness the Maharaja of Patiala, 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. His Highness the Raja of Suket, 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 


Central Provinces. 

The Raja of Korea. I The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon, 

Punjab. 

I The Raja of Kalsia. 




The Rana of Baghat. 
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Higlmess the Maharaja of Bikaner: Under tlie rules I would ask 
i our Excellency s permission to move a resolution, copy of which has 
already been circulated to all Princes. 

His Excellency the "Viceroy : I understand that the motion of which His 
Highness speaks has been circulated to the members, and under the rules 
mscr^ion is vested in the President to permit the motion being made, as 
His Highness suggests. Therefore, having regard to tlie circumstances of 
our debates, I accord leave to His Highness and invite him to move his 
resolution . 


Resolution by His Highness the BlalMraja of Bikutier feyarHing the cL'pjyovnt- 
ment of the Indian States Committee and internal reforms in Indian 
States. 

His Highn^s the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I beg to move the following resolution : — 

That the Chamber of Pri uces — 

(1) places on record its sense of gratitude to His Excellency the 

Viceroy and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India for the appointment of the Indian States Committee ; 

(2) expresses the hope that the outcome of the deliberations and re- 

commendations of the Committee will tend further to 
strengthen the ties which bind the Princes of India to the 
Imperial Crown and the British Empire and will inaugurate a 
definite and enduring poliw of sympathy and trust in all 
matters affecting the Indian States ; 

(3) appreciates that it is impossible to apply a uniform standard of 

administration to the diverse conditions prevailing among the 
States, and that a Ruler and his Government must be the best 
judges of what measures and methods are most suited to pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of their States and subjects; 

(4) recognizes the real and permanent value of internal reforms 

emanating from within the States on the initiative of their 
Governments; and 

(5) considers it important for the future well-being of the States that 

they should carefully review their administrations with a view 
to inaugurate, where not already existing, measures such as 
the following : — 

(a) a definite code of law gniaranteeing liberty of person and 
safety of property administered by a judiciary indepen- 
dent of the Executive; and 

(&) the settlement, upon a reasonable basis, of the purely 
personal expenditure of the Ruler as distinguished 
from the public charges of administration. 

Opportunity was taken during the last session of this Chamber to 
express our gratitude and gratification at Your Excellency’s decision to 
convene the informal Round Table Conference, which met at Simla last May, 
where questions of great importance to tlie States were discussed — ^we trust 
to the mutual advantage of the British Government and of Indian India. 
Your Excellency’s appreciation of the benefits accruing from such free and 
frank informal discussions was particularly pleasant for us to hear ; and we 
in our turn came awav happy from that Conference, full of grateful re- 
collections of Your Excellency’s courtesy and sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of our standpoint ; and we hope that that meeting was only 
the first of several more to be convened from time to time both during 
Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty, and thereafter. 
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To-day I am privileged to move a vote of thanks to Your Excellency, 
and to the Secretary of State, for the prompt appointment of the Indian 
States Committee, which was one of the specific requests we placed before 
you in Simla last May. 

Questions of vital moment to the States will be dealt with by the 
Indian States Committee. They are not without their complexities, inas- 
much as tlie position of the Indian States within the Empire is acknowledged 
to be unique and without a parallel in history, and for the right understand- 
ing of certain problems connected with which neither International Law 
nor the Federal or Municipal Law of any country supplies any clear guide. 
But T feel sure that I am voicing the sentiments of this House — and indeed 
of the Indian States generally — when I repeat what I said in another 
speech a few days ago that it is a matter of congratulation and gratification, 
and as much in Imperial interests as in our own, that such important work 
is to be carried out by the Indian States Committee during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Irwin — who is proving himself so successful in unlocking closed 
doors and opening up sealed hearts — and that His Excellency has at his 
side, as his Political Secretary and Chief Expert Adviser, a sympathetic 
Political Officer like Mr. Watson, of whom high hopes are entertained by 
us. Indian India no less rejoices at the appointment as Chairman of the 
Committee of our old and esteemed friend. Sir Harcourt Butler. 

To me personally also, it is a source of particular gratification to see 
the Indian States Committee appointed. For, as early as 1915, at the 
desire of that great and popular Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, I wrote a Minute 
on various important matters concerning the Indian States, in the course 
of which I urged the necessity of convening at an early date a Conference — 

‘ ‘ for the consideration, in all their various aspects, and settlement, 
of such points . . . . 

But Lord Hardinge unfortunately left India shortly afterwards. 

In the interval the Princes’ anxieties were reduced considerably by 
the hopes raised from the various reforms which were urged by us. But 
various causes and factors — ^which I need not touch upon to-day 
— intervened; and the actual experience of the working of the 
reforms relating to the Indian States, as outlined in Chapter X 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, clearly indicated to us that 
our expectations had not been fully realized and that something more was 
needed. I am one of those who hold the conviction that it is still possible 
to raise a noble edifice upon the foundations then laid, which can fully meet 
our various requirements, and prove of advantage to tli.e States as well as 
to the Empire. Particularly do I hope that, different though it is in certain 
aspects from our conception and ideal, this Chamber of Princes — in itself 
a unique body without parallel, where the Sovereign Rulers of the Indian 
States under the benign protection of the King-Emperor, meet in friendly 
conclave with His Imperial Majesty’s exalted Representative in Indi.a — 
will yet prove to be one of the most beneficial links in the chain that unite the 
Princes of India with the Crown, and play an important part in the future 
destinies of the Indian States. But in the circumstances briefly alluded to 
by me, it became my duty, as Chancellor of Your Highnesses’ Chamber at 
that time, to explore further avenues with a view to securing adequate safety 
for the Indian States. 

As Chancellor I had already officially put forward before Lord Reading 
in 1922 a proppsal for an informal Round Table Conference — a request 
which it was ordained for Your Excellency to accede to fully five years 
later — and in August 1924 — after important consultations with some 
prominent Indian States’ Ministers, whom I had informally invited for the 
purpose — I placed, again as Chancellor, before the Viceroy a definite request 
for the appointment of an Indian States Committee. 

I will not reiterate to-day all that I said only a few weeks ago in my 
speech in the Bikaner Legislative Assembly regarding the Indian States 
Committee, nor need I allude again to all the allied details dealt with by me 
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when I had the honour, in November 1926, of moving in the Chamber of 
Princes a resolution of welcome to His Excellency Eord Irwin. I will there ■ 
fore only refer to a few points in connection with the first part of my Reso- 
lution. The need for overhauling, readjusting, and keeping up-to-date, tiie 
old machinery governing the Imperial relations with the States is obvious. 
Sir. I am an optimist; and — ^whatever the difficulties — I do not believe that 
the's^ are insurmountable; and I have an invincible faith in the power of 
honest, open statesmanship — devoid of all diplomacy and secret reservations 
and manoeuvres. No political ill is hopelessly incurable if only it is rightly 
diagnosed and skilfully, as" well as sympathetically, treated. As remarked 
by Your Excellency when opening this session and recently at Jodhpur — 

“if there be on both sides goodwill and a common desire to find for 
the various problems a solution, which will conduce to mutual 
prosperity and -progress, we can face without anxiety what- 
ever the future may have in store’ ’ . 

Whatever the faults or shortcomings in the past — on either or both 
sides — one fact is really beyond doubt or dispute, viz., that, except perhaps 
in a few matters of minor detail, the interests of the British Government and 
of the Indian States are identical and that the future destiny of both is 
indissolubly interwoven. It is irrefutable that trust begets trust; and what 
henceforward is necessary — and what Your Excellency has yourself appeal- 
ed for — is mutual trust and confidence and reciprocal goodwill, and a mutual 
appreciation of each other’s standpoints and difficulties. 

When I had the pleasure of welcoming Sir Harcourt Butler and his 
eminent Colleagues to Bikaner the other day, I referred to my writing to 
Sir Harcourt and saying ^''ears ago that, finding ourselves, as we did, in the 
hands of such good doctors as the late Lord Minto and Sir Harcourt, one 
might almost have said that the wounds of the past had healed, and that 
unless there was to be in the near future a change in the treatment, the 
wounds were not likely to open again. To-day I am particularly anxious to 
avoid, as far as possible, any reference to controversial matters; still less 
do I wish to refer 'on this occasion to the causes which in recent years led 
to a change of treatment and which retarded our progress. But I feel that 
this distinguished assembly will whole-heartedly share with me the hope that 
history will again repeat itself, and that Sir Harcourt Butler will, 
with the wdlling co-operation of his Colleagues, and the sympathetic and 
strong support of His Excellency the Viceroy and the British Government, 
once again'be instrumental in totally removing such malignant growths and 
thus help in bringing about a permanent and complete cure. I will, there- 
fore, leave this subject after saying that the Chamber of Princes looks for- 
ward with hope and faith to the recommendations of the Indian States Com- 
mittee. and to their being considered and discdssed in this Chamber, before 
His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and the British Gov- 
ernment take up the final solution of the various problems involved. 

I wish that my task in moving the second part of my Resolution was 
as simple as in dealing with the first part. No one is more conscious than 
myself of the difficult and delicate points involved; and it is only under 
a strong sense of duty to our Order, and because in my judgment it will be 
highly injurious to the interests of the Princes and their States to delay, 
that I venture to place this Resolution before Your Highnesses for your 
earnest and favourable consideration. For reasons which will be obvious, I 
feel sure that this House will believe me when I say that I do most heartily 
wish'^at there was at the moment someone else in my place speaking and 
moving this Resolution ! 

As from more points than one it is of the utmost importance to the 
Princes and their States that there should be no misunderstanding, nor any 
apprehension, in any quarter — including in the minds of those absent to-day 

ag regards the exact meaning and scope of this Resolution, and the reasons 

which have prompted me to move it — and which I hope will influence Your 
Highnesses to accept it — I would beg for the indulgence of Your Excellency 



and of Your Highnesses if I take up your time and recall certain details con- 
nected with this very matter which will make it clear that the subject 
matter of this Resolution does not come up before Your Highnesses to-day 
for the first time, and that there is really nothing new which I am springing 
on Your Highnesses to-day in the shape of a surprise. Indeed I should be 
sorry for the sake of our Order if I felt that this very important matter has 
not already been engaging the attention of those of Your Highnesses who 
look weU ahead. 

Speaking here as I am before some Princes riper in age and experience 
than myself, I would first beg Your Highnesses to absolve me from any 
intention of being dictatorial, or of being guilty of lecturing to any Brother 
Prince — ^much less to this distinguished Assemblage, or to our Order. 

The second point that I wish to make clear is that nothing in my 
Resolution, or in what I say to-day, is meant to imply — or can really be held 
to imply — that the condition of affairs in all, or even the majority of, o\ir 
States is the opposite of satisfactory. 

Our States and Governments as well as our subjects, it is true, are 
m various stages of advancement; and local circumstances and conditions 
and the standard of administration must likewise vary — and late though our 
States were, compared with British India, in, starting on modern lines of 
administration and education — we can look with satisfaction upon the fact 
that some of our States are very well administered and have attained a high 
level of advancement and development, which may well be the envy not only 
of other States, not so fortunate in possessing the same natural res(nirces, but 
which would — I make bold to add — compaj'e favourably with some parts 
even of British India ; whilst many Rulers of our States have, to the best of 
their light, and according to the conditions prevailing in their States, been 
devoting the best years of their life, and much of their 'time, to the service of 
their States and in promoting the welfare of their subjects. In some of the 
advanced States the essentials of good Government are already clearly forth- 
coming. Such Rulers and States will have nothing more to do so far as 
the terms of this Resolution are concerned. It is possible that in some States 
— should they deem my Resolution, and the submissions which T make to- 
day, worthy of attention — ^the necessity may be appreciated of applying 
some or other of the important internal reforms, which for some reason or 
other it may not have teen found possible hitherto to give full effect to; 
whilst in some other States again, if my Resolution is instrumental in 
bringing these important matters prominently to the forefront, and if it 
leads to their consideration in earnest, my labours will not have been in 
vain; and I venture to predict that not only the particular State, or States, 
but our entire Order will thereby be the gainers. 

The third point which I wish to emphasize is that I had devoted 
particular care in wording this Resolution; and the same applies to framing 
this speech, so that nothing should be said which might justly be taken as 
compromising the internal independence and autonomy of our States or our 
rights and position. I need hardly assure Your Highnesses, as well as the 
other Princes not present here to-day, that I am not blind to certain obvious 
aspects of the question under discussion, and particularly to the danger of 
any misunderstandings arising from, or any wrong interpretation being 
placed on, this Resolution, or on anything that might be said in this hall 
to-day, either by me in the course of this speech, or by any of Your High- 
nesses in any debate that may follow. I would venture in all modesty to 
express the hope that the record of my ten years’ special work undertaken 
on Your Highnesses’ behalf — for the first five years as Honorary General Sec- 
' retary to Your Highnesses for the annual Princes Conferences, and for the 
second five as the first Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes — will! show 
that there is no one, within or without our Order, who attaches greater 
importance to safeguarding the rights and interests of the States as well 
as the Izzat and dignity of the Princes, or who has opposed more strenu- 
QiMily undue interference in bur internal affairs. ^Ye naturally cherish, 
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and desire to preserve intact, and to render secure for all time, our internal 
autonomy and independence; and we resent — and, I venture to state, rightly 
resent— -undue intervention or interference from any source outside our 
States in our internal and domestic affairs, or any encroachment on our 
Sovereign powers. It would be out of place on this occasion for me to 
refer at length to the delicate and vexed question of such interference, or 
to go into details of what can be said to amount to — ^what I have always 
undeptood to be the official phraseology — “flagrant injustice” or “gross” 
or “intolerable” “misrule”, in which extreme, and happily rare, cases in- 
terference has been claimed to be justifiable or unavoidable. 

Nor have I lost sight of the fact that from time to time in the past, 
claims have been advanced from various responsible quarters on behalf of 
the Government of India as regards both the need and the justification for 
intervention — claims more wide, more frequent, and more insistent, and I 
would respectfully add — some of them at least based on grounds which tt 
would appear difficult constitutionallfy to justify or substantiate. 

But for the purpose of this Resolution I would first recall the important 
words used in regard to this subject by His Excellency — our present* 
jiopular Viceroy — in his inaugural Address in this Chamber in November 
1926, when, after assuring us that he realised “to the full the sanctity and 
the binding nature of the treaties and sanads ” and that he would do all in 
his power to observe them. His Excellency, in his reference to “ another 
aspect of the relations ” of the Princes with the British Government, on 
which he did not think that in practice we should find ourselves in disagree- 
ment, stated : — 

“The general policy of Government remains, as it has been in the 
past, a policy of non-interference in affairs that are internal! 
to the States. It is only in extreme cases that the Paramount 
Power will intervene, and I can assure Your Highnesses that 
any such action which it is ever thought necessary to take, 
will be taken only after the most deliberate and sympathetic 
consideration, and with the greatest reluctance. Its sole 
purpose will be the furtherance of the interest, present and 
.future, of the Indian States, and of the general! Order of the 
Princes themselves.” 

TTi.c! Excellency further was good enough to offer us his confidence, and 
observed that he knew he could count on ours; for indeed our mutual con- 
fidence is more than ever necessary at this juncture of Indian political deve- 
lopment. With this assurance, and with this appeal of mutual confidence, 
in our minds, we can safely proceed on our task of discussing this Resolu- 
tion; and, when explaining the wording of some of the clauses of my Reso- 
lution, I shall have something more to say, which I trust will further re- 
as.sxue Your Highnesses that wc need not — on the score of this Resolution 
alone — ^be afraid of intervention, or dictation, from the British Govern- 
ment, or any of the local Political Officers, in regard to questions of Inter- 
nal Reforms. On the contrary I would venture in all seriousness to say 
to Your Highnesses that by accepting, and acting on, this Resolution, we 
should be definitely minimising the risks of, and checking, intervention, 
from the British Government or from any other quarters, inside or outside 
our States. 

There is one more subject which I feel it important to dwell upon 
in these introductory remarks It may well be asked “What are the 
grounds for this Resolution, and where is the necessity of moving it in the 
Chamber of Princes— why not instead deal with such matters in the Prin- 
ces' informal meetings?” The answer which I give, with all respect and 
in all friendliness, is that such a Resolution is based on the very instinct of 
self-preservation and self-defence, and that it appears necessary that it 



be discussed in this Chamber of Princes, for the future well-being and 
strength ; and indeed I would in all earnest go so far as to say that it is 
imperatively necessary for the very existence of our States as well as tor 
consolidating the position of the Rulers and their Dynasties. That it will 
also promote the well-being and contentment of our subjects, which so many 
of Your Highnesses really have at heart, and which is so essential for our 
own security, also goes without saying. But here I am specially emphasiz- 
ing the grave risks which the Rulers of States themselves will run personal- 
ly, and which they will furthermore leave as a bad legacy to their children 
and their children’s children- in the near or distant future, if, where such 
reforms arc necessary, no heed is paid to this matter of such vital import- 
ance to the entire Order. 

As will be obvious, and as has repeatedly been pointed out by 
several Princes — including your humble servant — as well as some of our 
most able Ministers, at the Princes’ informal meetings, and in the reports 
and recommendations of various Ministers’ Committees, there are two 
ways of consolidating, strengthening and safeguarding the future 
position of our .States, including our own position and that 
qf our Heirs and Successors. Both ways are equally important, 
if not interdependent. One is to ask — and we have a right to ask — the 
Imperial Government to continue to respect and maintain, and to take 
such steps as will effectively render secure, for all time, our Treaty and 
other rights, and our internal Sovereignty and may be found mutually 
satisfactory and effective for the purpose, and, where need be, by revising 
their policy and improving the political machinery governing our own re- 
lations with the Crown For this we have made every effort through the 
Chamber of Princes and our Standing Committee; and let us hope that 
under the blessings of Providence, and with the sympathy and support of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the British Govern- 
ment and the Indian States Committee, our apprehensions may be finally 
laid at rest and our aims fully achieved. 

But, Your Highnesses, as I remarked in my recent speech in the 
Bikaner Legislative Assembly, nothing that each one, or all, of them may 
do can completely and effectively, and hy itself, secure the future of the 
Indian States. For, as I remarked in my speech on the 16th August 1926, 
when inaugurating the Conference of Ministers held in Bikaner to discuss 
the future position of the Indian States : — 

“ no one who thinks seriously and earnestly, can shut his eyes to the 
fact that our future really depends largely, if not almost ex- 
clusively, upon the Rulers of States themselves, upon the ex- 
tent we, the Princes, realise our great responsibilities and the 
sacred duty God Almighty has committed to our ca,re, upon 
the maimer in which we direct the affairs of our States, upon 
the amount of care and thought which we bring to bear upon 
questions of vital importance to the well-being of our States 
and our subjects Very difficult times unmistakably lie ahead 
ot us....... .There is no use blinking at the fact that the 

trend of certain schools of political thought (in British 

favour Times are changing and 

the Princes and States too have to adapt themselves to modern 
environments.^ Some of our States have every reason to be 
proud of their splendid achievements and of the high goal 
towards which they are so assiduously working. In some 
States on the other hand the need for reform vdU no doubt be 
apparent. It behoves us all— the Princes and their Ministers 
—to see to It that nothing which duty and prudence dictate is 
left imattended to. No doubt the future destiny of the Princes 
and States of India will be determined by the will of God- 
but if we discharge our duties properly and are not unmindful 
of our responsibilities. He in His infinite mercy will assuredly 
extend to us His protecting hand and guidance.” 
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It will thus be obvious that certain important measures for the pur- 
pose of securing, and consolidating, the position of the Indian States can 
only be undertaken by the Rulers and Governments of the States themselves; 
and Your Highnesses do not need to be told by me that in such cases where 
even the essentials of good Government are not manifest, no other course 
of action will stem the tide of public opinion in such States, which in such 
circumstances must ultimately sweep everything before it. Nor do Your 
Highnesses need to be reminded by me that the strength and the safety of 
a Ruler and his State do not for all time lie in the bayonets of the British 
Government or of his own Army, but can only be permanently secured and 
maintained if his rule is broad-based on the loyalty and affection and the 
contentment and co-operation of his own people. Hence the imperative 
and urgent necessity, where required, of putting our houses in order. 
Many instances are forthcoming of the disastrous results — disastrous not 
only to the Sovereign personally, but in my humble opinion disastrous in 
many ways to the State as well as to society — to the mightiest Sovereigns 
of some of the greatest Powers and Empires on the face of this Earth, who 
failed to detect the sign of the times and rushed headlong to their doom, or 
the doom of their descendents, through unwise autocracy. I need only 
mention Louis XTV — at one time the mighty Emperor of the great French 
Empire and his Successors. 

Let me not be misunderstood. As I have already said there is much 
in many of our States which we can be proud of, and which some of the 
less advanced States can well emulate; and although, in view of the fierce 
light that beats upon a throne, the occasional and sad lapses of a Ruler gain 
undue prominence and widespread notorietv, a greater truth was never 
stated than by that conscientious Vicerov, Lord Chelmsford, in his remarks 
during a discussion in the Princes Conference on the 20th January 1919, 
when he said that he did not believe that there was much misrule in the 
Indian States. 

Human nature being what it is and with different conditions pre- 
vailing in different States, it is impossible to expect all the Rulers of our 
States to be of one uniform qualitv; and occasional lapses are, alas! in- 
evitable. But such painful revelations. Your Highnesses will agree, do 
no good to the Order as a whole or to the States as a body. Similarly the 
crippling beyond measure of the State finances, and the attendant neglect 
to fin d sufficient funds to ensure good Government for the State and for 
the purpose of advancing the happiness prosperity and contentment of its 
subiects, has an adverse effect on us all in matters fiscal and financial as 
well as political. And in this connection T am tempted once more to quote 
from His Excellency’s recent speech at Rajkot • — 

”, . . the more your administrations approximate to the stand- 

ards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion else- 
where, the easier it will be to find a just and permanent solution.” 

of the difficulties and disabilities from which the States have been suffering. 

It is in view of all such, and other, considerations of the highest import 
to us and to posterity that, after the most anxious and deliberate consideration, 
and on the unanimous suggestion and advice of all my Brother Princes on 
the Standing Committee present in Simla last May, and of some of our 
n blest Ministers and other well-wishers whom I consulted, I have consented to 
move this Resolution to-day which, if the States are fortunate enough to 
receive Your Highnesses’ general support and consent in passing, will carry 
with it greater formality and great weight, not to be expected at our In- 
formal Meetings. For, the attendance there of all the Princes present in 
this Chamber cannot always be counted upon. The Resolutions of the 
Chamber have, of course, no binding force on any State, but they none-the- 
less carry great moral weight, and will, it is hoped, lead to their receiving 
a greater measure of serious attention and prompter consideration, than any 
resolutions informally passed at our Informal Meetings. Also, from the 
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short narrative of events ■which, followed it will be noticed that although 
this all important subject has from time to time, and for several years past, 
been considered by us at our Informal Meetings, it has not received the 
widespread, earnest attention, nor have the results achieved hitherto been as 
effective or as satisfactory, as the importance and urgency of this very 
far-reaching question demand. 

At our Informal Meetings in Febi-uary 1921, a small Committee of 
Princes and Ministers was for the first time appointed during my first 
year of office as Chancellor, to go into such questions affecting the future 
position of the Indian States and to consider what was necessary for the 
Governments of the Princes to do internally for strengthening the position 
of their States. Unfortunately we were meeting then at a time of great 
rush, which coincided with the visit of His Koyal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught for the purpose of inaugurating this Chamber. 

Without going into the details of each and every subsequent occasion 
when we discussed such measures, I will specially remind Your Highnesses of 
one very important discussion in our Informal hl’eetings, hold in Delhi on the 
7th NovemlDor 1921, when His Highness the late Maharajah Rcindia of 
Gwalior appealed to the Princes to leave no stone unturned in setting their 
houses in order. He particularly referred to the changed spirit of the times, 
and to the attempts made by a certain class of people in British India to excite 
feelings of disaffection in the minds of the subjects of our States. His 
late Highness expressed his conviction that unless the Rulers retained a 
hold upon the affection of their people, attended to their legitimate griev- 
ances and took a personal interest in the efficiency of their administration, 
there was a great danger threatening the existence of their entire Order: and 
he observed that tihe problems of the future would get more and more complex 
and difficult, and that unless wisdom and care were brought to bear upon 
their solution, their successors would find their position rendered extremely 
insecure. 

His late Highness of Gwalior again returned to the same subject in 
a subsequent informal discussion in November 1024. In supporting his 
remarks I ventured to urge that wo must seize time bv the forelock, and that 
we must act — ^while there was yet time — and put our house in order, and 
thereby ensure the preservation of our States and Dvnasties. 

The Ministers’ Report drafted at Bikaner in August 1926, and 
pre.sented in Patiala in February 1927, also laid particular emphasis on the 
need of essential Internal Reforms; and I have already alluded to my in- 
augural remarks when opening the Ministers’ Conference in Bikaner in 
Angust 1926. 

His Highness, our present Chancellor, in addressing a circular 
letter to the Princes last year in regard to the Committee Meetings in 
Bikaner and Patiala also invited Your Highnesses’ attention to this im- 
portant matter. But unfortunately as t& question could not be ade- 
quately dealt with in the course of such a brief circular letter, some serious 
misunderstandings arose. I earnestly hope all such suspicions and doubts 
will be finally laid at rest by to-day’s discussions as also by some further 
observations which I shall shortly be making when explaining the wordino^ 
of the various clauses of this Resolution. ^ 

T will conclude my general observations bv quoting the folio-wing 5, 
out of many, relevant and significant extracts from a third party a res- 

ponsible, leading Indian Newspaper, whi'dh in its editorial on my Legislati-ve 
Assembly speech said; — 

(1) “If the Ruling Princes were .... anxious to promote jth'e wel- 
fare of their subjects, to establish the rule of law, .... there 
will be no section of Indians which would express feeRrag®, of 
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hostility towards the Order, or advocate its abolition, or regard 
it as an obstacle in the way of India’s attaining the goal of 
democratic freedom.” 

(2) “There is no doubt that the present fiscal arrangements are grossly 

unfair to the subjects of Indian States.” 

(3) “The demands of the Indian Princes are in essence similar to 

those of people in British India, namely, the freedom to manage 
their own afi'airs without outside interference. They would 
meet with considerable support from Indian Publicists if the 
Indian Princes follow the general principles in the discharge 
of their responsibilities enumerated by His Highness. . .” 

(4) “If these Internal Eeforms are introduced and carried out in the 

right spirit, the Rulers of States will have the united support 
of their subjects and people in British India in any effort 
they may make for preserving intact their treaty rights.” 

(5) “Rulers who wish to increase their power and fortify their posi- 

tion should know where the real strength lies ” 

(in, viz., fthe loyalty and affection of their people). 

I will now deal with and explain clauses (3), (4), and (5) of the 
Resolution. Speaking genera llv first I have attempted to avoid the use 
of such ambiguous terms as '^re likely hereafter to lead to difficulties as to 
their exact meaning and scope For instance, “efficiency” of administra- 
tion, or of anything else, is an extremelv wide term, and we cannot have out- 
side judges, or umpires, reviewing and adjudging what does or does not 
constitute “efficiency”. 

Secondly, whilst on the subject of efficiency, I would invite special 
attention to the famous declaration of polidy, which a widely respected 
and popular Viceroy, Lord Minto, made at IJdaipur on the 3rd November 
1909, when he had Sir Harcourt Butler as his chief Political Adviser. Lord 
Minto on that memorable occasion said : — 

“I have always been opposed to anything like pressure on Darbars 
with a view to introducing British methods of administration 
— I have preferred that reforms should emanate from the Dar- 
bars themselves, and grow up in harmony with the traditions 
of the State. It is easy to overestimate ithe value of adminis- 
trative efficiency — it is not the only object to aim at, though 
the encouragement of it must be attractive to keen and able 
Political Officers, and it is not unnatural that the temptation 
to further it should for example appeal strongly to those who 
are temporarily in charge of the administration of a State 
during a minority.” 

The third point in my general observations regarding clauses (3), 
(4) and (5) to which I wish to invite the attention of all concerned is that 
whilst the Princes of India are not unmindful of the altered circumstances 
prevailing in the world to-day, and will, it is earnestly to be hoped, be found 
^ be keenlv alive to their duties and responsibilities, they are not in any 
way conceding bv to-day’s Resolution, or debate, that they would willingly 
accept the views", or obiter dicta, of any outside party as to what is, or 
is not, sufficient or adequate, or what should, or should not, be done in their 
States in matters which come purely within the purview of their internal 
autonomy. Nor do they accept that a uniform standard of administration, 
to suit the diverse conditions prevailing among the various States in varving 
stages of progress, is possible of attainment, and that therefore every State 
and its Ruler must be the best judges as I remarked in my recent Legisla- 
tive Assembly speech — 

“of conducting its internal affairs in ways best suited to local circum- 
stances, peculiarities, traditions, and sentiments, and to the 
different ideals and standards of administrative efficiency and 
education prevailing. ’ ’ 
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The degree of political consciousness awakened in the various States 
varies immensely in direct proportion to their education and contact with 
political ideals of the West. No wise man would accordingly dispute the 
claim of the Government of each State to be the best judge of the measure, 
and the manner and the pace, of such internal administrative reforms, as 
may be most suited to promote the progress and the prosperity of their States 
and subjects. It has been said that an Englishman’s house is his own 
castle. This applies with all the greater force to the Eulers of the Indian 
States; and therefore it is essential that they must remain paramount 
masters in their own homes ; and all such reforms, when and where found to 
be necessary — and as occasion demands — ^must for J^asting success depend 
upon their spontaneously emanating from within ^d on the initiative of 
the Euler and the Government of the State concerned. 

It is important that here I should also make it clear that what I 
am to-day urging on the earnest attention of my Brother Princes, and what 
was proposed to be laid down by me in'this Eesolution, is in no way contrary 
to the terms of the memorable declaration, by our valued friend, the late 
Eight Honourable Edwin Alontagu, of the 20th August, 1927, when, as Secre- 
tary of State for India, he stated in the House of Commons that as the respon- 
sibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people lay on the 
British Government and the Government of India — 

“the British Government and the Government of India 

must be tb.e judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from 
those upon whom new opportunities of service will thus be 
confirmed and by the extent to which it is found that confi- 
dence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility.” 

The British Government cannot therefore reasonably expect the States 
to go further than the declaration made by the British Government — 
so far as it applied to them — ^in regard to the advance of constitutional 
reforms in British India. Although the Eesolution, as I had originally 
drafted it, has been altered by me solely out of deference to the recently 
expressed wishes of some of Your Highnesses whom I had informally con- 
sulted in the matter, it is necessary — ^not only in fairness to myself, but also 
to the interests of the Princes and States of India in general that I should 
make it clear that — although I do not regard the revised wording of this 
Eesolution as equally satisfactory for the safety of our States and the best 
interests of our Order — ^these observations equally apply to the revised Ee- 
solution as pladed before the Chamber of Princes to-day. 

Paragraph (3) of the Eesolution makes it clear that a Euler and his 
Government alona must be the best authorities to judge of what methods are 
best suited to promote the prosperity of their States and subjects. At the 
same time^ I would venture — speaking as I am to my Brother Princes — 
respectfully to point out in a frank manner that the consequences to a Euler, 
who is xmmindful of, or indifferent to, marching with the times, and who 
does not make the best use of the opportunities open to him, are likely to be 
most disastrous to himaelf, his Dynasty, and his Government, in the near 
or distant future. But this is a subject on which, in view of what I have 
already said to-day, it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon further. 

Turning now to clause (4) of this Eesolution, it ^ is impossible also 
to ignore the wisdom of the political philosophy which’ teaches that any 
reform, in order to be real and enduring, must both be spontaneous and 
emanate from within; and it needs no labouring on my part to demonstrate 
what an impossible position would otherwise be created for a Euler and his 
Government — as well as, I venture to state, the British Government — if it 
w;ere to be otherwise. Eeforms, like constitution, must grow from within; 
it is ipipossible to expect them to last otherwise. Genuine administrative 
refonn can thrive and j)rove of any real value only on the initiative of the 
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Ituler and the Government themselves, and if the motive force behind it is 
spontaneous, and not forced from outside quarters. At the same time, and 
subject to these necessarj safeguards, I would venture to urge most earnestly 
that the aim and dhdeavour of each one of us ought to be to bring our in- 
dividual administrations up to the generally accepted progressive ideals of 
beneheient government. 

1 trust that I have said enough to show that the Eulers of States in 
generally endorsing this Resolution are not binding themselves to any 
‘catastrophic changes’ and that they are in no undue danger of having their 
policy dictated from outside, or of subjecting themselves to the risk of undue 
interference from the Government of India or its Officers, or anyone else 
outside their States. 

In order further that all suspicions and doubts may be dispelled so 
far as this Resolution is concerned, I would add that only a visionary or 
an idealist can hold the belief that the results accruing from the general 
acceptance of this Resolution to-day by Your Highnesses in the Chamber of 
Princes will forthwith lead to everything being put right and in absolutely 
perfect order, or to every reform being established at one full sweep or a 
wave of the magic wand. The chief object of this Resolution is to get the 
Princes’ attention concentrated on the essence, as well as the subject matter, 
of this Resolution and to bring prominently to the front, and to get the idea 
steadily to permeate into the minds of those of our Order who have — from 
whatever causes, avoidable or unavoidable — flagged behind, and by honest 
precept, persuation and friendly advice to try to get them for the common 
good, and of their own free will and accord, to put their houses in order, 
where such necessity exists. 

Taking now sub-paragraphs (a) and (&) of clause 5 of this Resolution, 

I would ask Your Highnesses to peruse carefully their wording, which I 
venture to assert is such as to encourage even a small State, or one however 
backward, to accept without any misgiving or misapprehension. The word 
‘ ‘a definite code of law’ ’ need not frighten even the most conservative amongst 
US; for, whether there are laws and codes, either original or enacted afresh 
and based on the laws of British India or any other States, it is obvious that, 
if there is even a semblance of the administration of justice and of codes and 
laws in a State, they must be based on some principles of justice; and I 
should indeed feel alarmed as regardsi the future of our States if there was 
anyone amongst us so autocratic, or so bold, as to assert that such codes and 
laws must be ignored and the term “justice” so degraded as to disregard 
the legitimate liberty of person and the safety of property, or that they must 
be administered by a judiciary which is not independent of the executive in 
the dispensation of strict and impartial justice, but that it should be subordi- 
nate to the orders of the Executive Government or the will and caprice of 
the Ruler as regards conviction of people irrespective of their being inno- 
cent or guilty, or in a,warding decrees in civil suits, irrespective of the 
ordinary canons of law, equity and conamonsense. And it also follows that 
the judiciary must also feel secure in their tenure of office — so long as 
they discharge their duties and responsibilities properly. What 
is necessary is that our judiciary must be charged with the adminis- 
tration of justice to the rich and the poor alike — ^without fear or favour, 
and equally to all our subjects ; and that there should be a proper and ade- 
quate judicial branch of the Administration in our States providing for 
adequate n|odes of redress as well as for appeal. 

In essence, what I am urging to-day, and which I feel Your Highnesses * 
will agree with me, is that there should be the ‘ reign of law ’ prevailing 
in our States and not the ‘reign of desire’. 

As regards paragraph 5 (5), what is proposed is that there should be a 
settlement upon a reasonable, and, I would venture to point out, a definite, 
basis of the purely personal expenditure of the Ruler, as distinguished from 
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the public charges of administration. I wish to make it clear that I do not 
talk of any fixed amount or of any percentage, or of any other allied details. 
All these must necessarily and rightly vary according to the conditions 
prevailing in each State and particularly according to the revenues of the 
State concerned. The main point as regards the Civil List and Privy 
Purse of a Ruler is that it should be settled on a reasonable and definite 
basis, to enable the Ruler to maintain his position and dignity and that as 
larger a proportion as possible may be available for the development of the 
life of a community and of its individual citizens. 

It is difficult, here also, for me to conceive that anyone of us would 
be disposed seriously to contend the equity or the need for the Ruler of a 
State to have a fixed and well defined Privy Purse and Civil List, and a 
clear dividing line between his personal expenditure and that of the State 
The reasons for the same are so obvious that they hardly require any further 
remarks. The ancient Hindu Kings were similarly enjoined by our own 
Shastras and our own Nitis only to take a fixed sum or a definite percentage 
of the total income of the State ; and the Civil List of an enlightened Ruler 
of modern times — even, I gather, in Western Countries, is consequently 
fixed at either a definite sum or at a definite percentage of the total ordi- 
nary income of the State. 

It will be generally conceded that it is not always easy to differentiate 
between the purely personal expenditure of a Ruler and that incurred 
for ceremonial purposes oi- for the Ruler in his official position as the Head 
of the State ; and it is obviously quite impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules on the subject. The various circumstances prevailing in each 
State — ^with which the Ruler and his Government are best and closest 
acquainted — must' supply the test in the consideration and settlement of 
such questions by the Ruler and his Government; and so long as a sincere 
effort is made to draw that definite line of demarcation — ^where it does not 
exist — between the purely personal expenditure of a Ruler and the public 
charges of administration, all other points pale, comparatively speaking, into 
insignificance. It must also follow, where the percentage of the State revenue 
is the guiding principle, that there can be no uniform standard applicable 
to the various States. Tor it is indisputable that whereas a certain 
smaller percentage would be a reasonable and definite basis for a big State 
with larger revenue, it follows obviously that with a State — say of a revenue 
of 1 lakh of rupees — a fixed percentage, say dO per cent, would by no 
means suffice even for the reasonable personal expenses of the Ruler — much 
less if he is to keep up his position and dignity. It therefore follows that 
such percentage in the smaller States with smaller revenues must 
necessarily vary and be larger. ^ 

I would like to emphasize that Your Highnesses are not being usked by 
the Chamber or me, or anyone else to give any opinion whatever to-day on 
the various details of such settlements of Civil Lists and Privy Purses or 
what the percentage should be. This is a matter entirely for consideration 
and settlement in accordance with the conditions and circumstances and other 
factors prevailing in each State. Here again it is impossible to conceive 
however that any Ruler can seriously contend that he is justified in spending 
the greater proportion of the revenues of his State on his personal expenditure 
and on his pleasures and enjoyment — ^to the detriment of the interests of his 
State, his Government and his subjects. And as some Princes asked some 
questions on another point, let me also add that this Resolution here refers 
solely to the revenues of the State, and does not of course in any way refer 
to the purely persons!! income of a Ruler derive'd fropi private sources. 
Any Ruler who derives a private income from sources' independent of the 
ordinary and extraordinary revenues of the State, such for instance as in- 
heritance. bequests, or private estates outside the State, or savings from 
his own Privy Purse, etc , need not trouble to take such details into consi- 
deration for the purpose of this Resolution. 
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1 believe that, except for isolated cases, there is, in* accordance with 
either our ancient, or modern, ideals, a real differentiation made in our 
States between the Rulers’ personal expenditure and State expenditure; 
and Your Highnesses, in accepting clause 5(&) of this Resolution, would 
not be departing in any way from the ancient ideafe of the DTiarma of a 
Prince oi* the modern ideals of the duty of a Ruler, in regard to this im- 
portant detail — upon which so much will depend, as far as the future of 
our States and our own Dynasties is concerned. For it is on this score, 
and because of the thoughtless acts of a few amongst us, that our entire 
Order is most frequently assailed. 

1 feel sure that Your Ilighuesses will agree that it is far, far better 
for all! of us to take time by the foielock and to bring about such essential 
reforms in tlie interests of good government, as and where they are needed, 
on our own initiative and of our own free will, rather than have to do so 
under the force of piiblic opinion, or other circumstances. 

r would venture to add that in States where there is no Reign ofi 
Law, no independent judiciary fearlessly administering impartial justice, 
and where there is no clear cut line and proper distinction between the per- 
sonal expenditure of a Ruler and the charges of administration, we also 
suffer in various fiscal and financial arrangements. For instance, I be- 
lieve that our claim to a share in the customs revenues derived by the Gov- 
ernment of India from British Seaports would be on a still stronger foot- 
ing if we were able to demonstrate to all concerned that the proportionate 
amount to which our State is entitled from customs duties levied in British 
India would not be frittered away on the personal pleasures and expenses 
of a Ruler, but that it would benefit the tax-payer of our Indian States 
just as the revenue derived in British India in the shape of customs is un- 
doubtedly devoted by the Government of India for the benefit of the British 
Indian tax-payer. 

In commending this Resolution, and particularly paragraph (5), I 
feel that it is necessary to invite Your Highnesses’ particular attention to 
the fact that you are not signing a blank cheque, or committing yourselves 
carte hlanclie, to any undue encroachment upon your 'legitimate rights or 
prejudice to your interests. After all when we come to view it from the 
Eastern standpoint or that of the West, there can be very little that in 
essence is different in the Eastern standard of Kingship and beneficent 
Government from the modern ideals of good Government; and before con- 
cluding my speech I would, in support of my statement, refer to some of 
the well recognised and generally accepted principles and functions of good 
government, and of Regal obligations and duties of Rulers to their subjects, 
over which there can be little, if any, dispute — ^whatever the standard and 
conditions prevailing in any State, whatever its revenues and resources, 
and wherever its geographical situation. Several of Your Highnesses are 
not totally unacquainted with an important Note, written entirety in our 
interests, and purely informal as an expression of his personal views, by 
an honoured and esteemed friend and sagacious statesman. I quote some 
extracts from it here not because of any desire to flatter but because I ven- 
ture to think that when Your Highnesses come carefully, and even criti- 
cally, to examine the principles enunciated therein, with which no reason- 
able person, with a wise apprehension and looking' far ahead to the days to 
come, and with due regard to the best interests of his State, himself and 
his Pynasty, will really be in disagreement. 

As said in this Note : — 

“I. The functions of Government may be described as the task, 
firstly, of ensuring to the individuals composing the society 
governed the opportunity of developing themselves as human 
beings, and, 

secondly, of welding them into a compact and contented State. 
# « * * * * 
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il Stated differently, the ordered life of a commuiaity 

upon being regulated, not by the arbitrary will of incli 
but by LAW 

^ m * * * * 

X Every Government should have some machinery by which it can 
inform itself of the needs and desires of its subjects, and by 
which these can make their voice heard. 

This machinery need not be strictly representative (or elective), in 
character, but its essential requisite is that it should main- 
tain a close connection between Government and Governed. 

* # * * * 

XII. Perhaps the principal necessity for a personal Ruler is that 
he should be able to choose wise counsellors, and having chosen 
them that he should trust them, and encourage them to tell 
him the truth, whether or not this is always palatable.” 

# . # * * * * 

When referring in my Legislative Assembly speech to the widely 
accepted principles and functions of good Government — ^be it noted so far 
as my State and my Government were concerned and as an expression of 
my own opinion — I adumbrated the following 7 points : — 

I. The necessi^ for the Ruler of a State to have a fixed and well 
defined Privy Purse and a clear dividing line between his 
personal expenditure and that of the State. 

II. Security of life and property by the employment of as efficient 
and uncorrupt a Police as possible for the maintenance of 
Law and Order. 

III. Independent Judiciary. 

IV The Reign of Law, including certainty of Law, its uniformity 
and approximation, where possible, with the laws of British 
India, with such additions and alterations as local conditions 
may render necessary. 

V. Stability of Public Services. 

YI. Efficiency and continuity of administration. 

VII. Beneficent rule in the interests of the general well-being and 
contentment of the subjects. 

Of the above points, II, III and IV are covered by paragraph (5) 
(a) of this Resolution; whilst point I is covered by paragraph (5) (&). Point 
II referring to security of life and property is partly covered by paragraph 
(5) (a), whilst the necessity of as efficient and uncorrupt a Police as possible 
for the maintenance of Law and Order requires no adumbration — difficult 
though the ideal is, as compared with what one may expect in this difficult 
world of ours. Continuity of administration and its efficiency similarlv 
needs no illustration— subject to the remarks I have already made above in 
regajBd to efficiency and similarly nothing in particular is necessary to be 
stated here for purposes of this Resolution in regard to point VII Benefi- 

cent rule in the interests of the general well-being and contentment of the 
subjects-y-specially when we look at such principles from what has been 
stated above. 

To secure good Government, we must ' obviously have competent 
machinery which is an essential of success; or, in other words. Public Ser- 
vices, jto which capable honest Officers would be attracted under a sense of 
security of tenure in accordance with the Civil Service Regulations of the 
State concerned and the contract of their service— so long as they diseharee 
their duties with loyaky, honesty and efficiency. 


depends 

viduals. 
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It is unnecessary to add that these principles do not differ from 
the Hindu, ideal of Kingship so aptly put before us by our own Shastras. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be as regards the method of giving 
effect to them, I do not believe that there is really much, if any, difference 
between any one of us here as regards the general principles of good Govern- 
ment or the essential need of the States on their own initiative and in their 
own interests to put their houses in order. 

As His Excellency remarked in his recent speech at Jodhpur, the 
solicitude for the welfare and prosperity of our subjects — 

‘ ‘ should be alike the pride and reward of every Ruler who has the in- 
terests of his State at heart. With the rapid spread of educa- 
tion the problems which the Princes of India have to solve are 
daily becoming more complex, criticism of their administration 
more and more insistent and the highest standard of Government 
more generally demanded by public opinion. It is wise to re- 
cognise and not to ignore the forces which are at work and to 
realise that a Prince who neglects to discharge with humanity 
and justice the sacred trust, which he has inherited, is not only 
sacrificing the interests of his subjects and his State, but is 
weakening the position of the Order to which he has the honour 
to belong ” 

Let us demonstrate to the World by the manner in which we deal 
with this Resolution — ^both here and hereafter — ^that Indian Kingship and 
our ancient oriental culture provide for just as good government as any 
system of modern rule or of Western democracy. 

In conclusion, I must apologize for having taken so much of Your 
Excellency’s and Your Highnesses’ time in moving this Resolution. But 
I feel confident that it will be appreciated that the grave importance of the 
matter will be taken in extenuation. I would venture earnestly and solemnly 
to repeat that, just as the ultimate decision to be arrived at by the Imperial 
Government on issues now before the Indian States Committee is a matter 
of life and death for our States, so in my humble judgment it is equally 
a matter of life and death for our States, and for us ourselves and our 
Dynasties, what action we take, not only during to-day’s debate, but also 
the action which each Ruler and State, if, and where, he finds the necessity 
for such action, will take upon our decision to-day — if, as I hope, my Re- 
solution is accepted by Your Highnesses. We can but hope and pray that 
a just and equitable solution will be foxmd by the Indian States Committee 
^nd be supported by the Imperial Government, which would reassure the 
minds of the Princes, and that through the wise action taken by ourselves 
to-day and hereafter in regard to the aims and objects which this Resolution 
has, i trust, prominently placed before Your Highnesses, the strength and 
prestige will be advanced not only of the Princes and States, not only of 
the Great Indian Empire, but also of the greater British Empire, and that 
we — ^the Princes and our States and subjects — will thereby be enabled to take 
our proper and rightful place as “perpetual Friends and Allies” and enabled 
without encroachment, without menace, and without anxiety or vexation, 
to work out our destinies under the segis of ourxbeloved King-Emperor, to 
whom we are bound by ties of the most steadfast loyalty and deepest 
devotion. 

Trig Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I desire to associate mvself most heartilv with the Resolution which 
has been moved bv His Highness of Bikaner. There can be no doubt of its 
timeliness. I desire to sneak quite plainly and frankly, for the importance 
of the question requires it. Is it not quite obvious that the position which 
the Princes will occupy in the future depends primarily upon the strength 
of their administration? And does not this strength in its turn derive its 
origin from the day to day working of their Government ? At a time when 
the questiw of ppu^titufjonal reforms for British India is exciting so much 
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attention, I think we must be particularly careful, as I am glad to notice 
the mover oi the resolution has been, not to fall into any confusion of 
thought. In the States our institutions are framed upon certain tradi- 
tional lines ; the position of the Ruler is fixed in accordance with the dictates 
of religion and morality. I for one believe that the position of Kingship 
as understood in India is every bit as constitutional as that of the monar- 
chies ill the West, for which reason, I want to tell Your Highnesses that 
in lending our support to His Highness of Bikaner’s Resolution, we 
are, I am sure, in no way committing ourselves upon the vexed 
question as to whether democracy is or is not a good thing, 

either for India in general or for our States in particular. Having 
thus cleared the ground, I want to say again with the utmost frankness, 
that 1 believe it is necessary, even for the mere preservation of those 
rights, which we cherish so much, that those of us who have not already 
done so, should turn our attention to domestic reform. Such characteristics 
of good administration as are described in the Note Your Excellency so 
kindly gave us, are definitely required of us all by the 

Indian Ideal of kingship : and we fail in our duty, 

religious and social, unless we make proper provision for them. His 
Highness of Bikaner has selected certain of these characteristics for 

particular attention. I am not for one instant asserting that the plain and 
simple requirements which His Highness the mover has specified do not 
already operate in the great majority of the States. Indeed, I think that 
they do But it is an unfortunate fact that human nature tends to judge 
an Institution or an Order, with reference to the weakest, rather than tin* 
strongest aspects, which it presents. Whence arises the fact that a great 
deal of unfounded criticism is levelled against the Indian States in general 
because certain States do not fully realise that the world moves, and that 
modern lequiremoiits, in the way of good government, have now bcconu' 
somewhat exacting. Now, to impose reforms from without, as His Highness 
the mover has rightly remarked on a previous occasion, is unsatisfactory. 
The only solution, therefore, lies in strengthening the desii’e of the Princ-'s 
themselves to attain better standards of good government until this desire 
attains the dimensions of a fixed determination. T feel that this, resolution 
is useful, because it will direct the attention of certain of Their Higluiesses 
to the need of reform in certain particulars. As His Highness of Bikaner 
has pointed out, there is no idea of dictating, or of imposing reforms upon 
reluctant Rulers, but if we, as an Order, as manifested by a Resolution' in 
this Chamber, associate ourselves whole-heartedly with a project like this, 
I am sure that we shall have done much to meet the reauiromentsi of the 
present situation. As to the intrinsic advantages of the Reforms here pro- 
posed, I need say nothing, because they are self evident. If we arc to realise 
our responsibilities as Rulers ; if we are to fulfil those traditions of Kingship 
in which we are brought up, it is necessary and not merely desirable that we 
should, of our own free will and volition, make the kind of arrangements for 
the benefit of our subjects, which have been indicated by the mover. Eor 
this reason. I accord my heartiest support to the resolution put 'forward by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, and T earnestly ask Your Highnesses 
to vote for it unanimously. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir • Your Excellency: Your High- 
nesses; I beg to supjiPrt the resolution so ably moved by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner In many ways this resolution is the most significant 
of all the resolutions hitherto moved in this' Chamber and I am confident that 
if carried into effect it will prove of great advantage to our Order. 

•I cordially endorse what His Highness of Bikaner has already said 
with regard to the Indian States Committee. We are very grateful for 
the opportunity that has been afforded to us of giving expression to our 
ideas and suggesting practical wavs of dealing with our problems. It' is for 
the first time that the affairs of the Princes and States are being subjected 
to such a careful examinatiou by an able and impartial body and it is ojilv 
right that we collectively express our deep gratitude for this action. 
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The question of the future position of the States has evidently two 
aspects ; internal and external. The external aspect of the question w'ill, I 
presume, be dealt with — 1 hope in all its beariijgs — by the Indian States Com- 
• mittee. I can only join His Highness of Bikaner in the hope that the out- 
come of the deliberations and recommendations of the Committee will tend 
further to strengthen the ties which bind the Princes of India to the Imperial 
Crown and the British Empire, and will inaugurate a definite and enduring 
policy of sympathy and trust in all matters affecting the Indian States. 

I now address myself to what I mav call the internal aspect of the ques- 
tion to which I referred above. It is in dealing with this question — which 
is of great delicacy —that great caution seems necessary. It is a truism to 
say that no general and fixed standard can be applied to all the States!! "What 
may be suitable for one State may be unsuitable for another. But I trust 
we are aU agreed on one point, namely, that the strength and stability of 
our own position depends more on the support that we receive from within 
the State and the s objects that we govern, than on any external institutions 
that may be devised to safeguard that position. We have inherited from 
our forefathers the duty and responsibility of securing ourselves the welfare 
and progress of our people. We live •with them, we share with them their 
joys and sorrows, we are the protectors of their rights and interests. They 
look upon us with more than paternal respect and affection and we treat them 
with the same solicitude as a parent treats his children. We ha've affinities 
of race, language and culture with our people and every consideration points 
to the necessity of governing wisely and well. 

If I may say so, the Resolution before the House is modest as well as 
suggestive. His Highness has, to put it very briefly, suggested that there 
should be the Rule of Law in our States, a judiciary independent of the 
executive, and a fixed and well-defined Pri-yy Purse. His Highness has 
explained the reasons so fully that it is not necessary for me to go into them 
again. Western experience of democracy and democratic institutions has 
not been in all respects very promising and there is no suggestion that we 
should reproduce in our States slavish imitations of such institutions, in 
spite of different traditions and local conditions. Notwithstanding all 
this, even benevolent despotism itself does not hold out hopes of stability and 
continuity. We have therefore to devise some means by which the benefi- 
cent character of our administrations may be assured; or in other words, 
we must secure the good points of democracy and graft them on to autocracy. 
If such an experiment proves successful — ^and there is no reason to think 
otherwise — ^we sh5,ll have promoted the real ends of government, viz., the 
advancement of the happiness and well-being of our subjects without import- 
ing undesirable features of modern democratic institutions, which are daily 
becoming more and more evident. 

The fixation of a Civil List for the personal expenditure of the Ruler is 
just as important a** the promulgation of a code of laws and the appointment 
of an independent judiciary to administer it. There are also other points- 
relating to the ends of government which are equally important and I would 
in this connection respectfully invite Tour Highnesses’ careful attention to 
the note which His Excellency has -writtdn on the subject. 

With these words I beg to commend the Resolution for Your Highnesses’ 
favourable consideration. 

His Highness the Nawah of Bhopal: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses; 
T am diffident in addressing the Chamber when there are Rulers present 
whose experience is so much longer and -wider than mine, more specially 
when the subject of the resolution which has been so eloquently moved and 
so exhaustively dealt with by His Highness of Bikaner, is one as to which 
the longer the* experience, the deeper must be the conviction as to its im- 
portance, and I woTild venture to add, its urgency. 

I heartily associate myself with the expression of gratitude tq His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for 
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India for realising the justice and importance of a thorough investigation 
of the true position and the just rights of the States, and for appointing the 
Butler Committee to hold such investigation. And I naturally, and indeed 
most ardently, share the hope 'that the impending inquiry will lead to the 
recognition of facts that may have escaped notice heretofore. Such recog- 
nition must necessarily result in an adjustment based upon rights which 
were never surrendered by any solemn pacts, and, therefore, in the adoption 
of a policy calculated to strengthen the ties which bind the Princes of India 
to the person and throne of His Imperial Majesty. 

Now, Your Highnesses, I come to that portion of the resolution I am 
seconding which bears upon the happiness and contentment, and the ad- 
vancement and prosperity, of our subjects. I would say that it constitutes 
the affirmation of a duty which I trust no one of us has desired to evade in the 
past, or is to-day disposed* to resist. By this resolution, in its broad 
aspect, we are only reminding ourselves of the trust we have inherited, and 
of the expectations which are justly entertained of us by our subjects. At 
the same time the resolution suggests that in the altered conditions of the 
present day our traditional conception of duty requires application 
in a particular manner, — a manner more suited to those conditions 
which have resulted from the march of civilisation, and the gene- 
ral progress, social, moral, and material, which has come in its 
wake all the wide world over. 

We have listened with genuine gratitude to the weighty utterance of 
His Excellency the President at the opening of the session, and we have been 
deeply moved by the ring of sincerity in every word that he addressed to us 
on that occasion. He impressed on us the necessity of marching with the 
times in administering our States, and it was evident to everybody who heard 
him that the exhortation came direct from the heart of a true friend of our 
Order. These are momentous times, and from the criticism 'directed at us 
from the public platform and the press, “however ill-judged their conclu^ 
sions, and however unjust their criticism”, nobody can ignore the fact, 
Your Highnesses, that ugly clouds are gathering on the horizon, and the 
storm mav burst on us at any moment. There may be a cloudburst and a 
flood, and unless we protect our States by the construction of solid and 
'durable embankments of internal contentment, peace, goodwill, and pros- 
perity, we stand in danger of being wiped out of existence altogether. 

If Your Highnesses will allow me to briefly examine the various portions 
of the Resolution, it will be made clear that we are not committing ourselves 
to any innovation, or introducing anvthing that does not alreadv exist, and 
has not always existed. The reference to a judiciary above all influence 
other than that of the laws which we have ourselves enacted, is the expres- 
sion. in a slightly varied form, of our ancient ideals of kingship. .The 
Badshah was always enjoined to be adil ( ), and the Raja, as the 

protector of his peoule ( irar u rr g l ^ ) to be the dispenser of Justice ( ) 

There is nothing new in the recommendation of the resolution as regards an 
independent judiciary; only the functions of the village Panchayat and the 
Kazi are to be performed by the Courts that we have constituted to apply 
and administer the laws that we have enforced to meet the ends of justice. 
I am sure we are not asking for any deparlure from the principles of 
'idministration laid down by our ancestors, and always studiously followed 
bv them, when we say that the constitution of the States, where' it has no€ 
already been done, must be so framed that the judges may be completely 
free and unfettered in the exercise of their judicial powers, may not be 
amenable to the influence of executive authority, and mav have no fear 
of losing their jobs so long as they discharge their 'dtfties in a proper way. 
The laws that they administer must also be made with due regard to the 
principle-=! of justice and eauity, and the general desire and will of the 
people Thev mav be amended or altered only if a real necessity arises, 
and they arc found defective in practical application. 
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As regards separate allotments out of our Revenue for Public purposes, 
— ^that is, for the good of the body politic, — and for our private expenditure, 
the resolution, it seems to me, merely emphasises the fact that we admit 
the necessity of such a differentiation in actual practice. I do not believe 
that any one of us would be disposed to assert that the provision of means 
for the well-being of our subjects and for their material and moral progress 
is a secondary question, while the ensurance of our personal comforts is 
our primary concern. We are saying that the safety and prosperity of our 
subjects is our first consideration, because we realise, as we are bound to 
do, that we owe our position as rulers to these very subjects. Therefore 
we are laying down, what is only just, that by a self-denying ordinance we 
propose to give, in order to ensure the protection and the advancement of 
our beloved subjects, as much as possible of the financial resources of the 
State, taking for ourselves just enough for the maintenance of our position 
and dignity as Rulers, as it is right that that position and dignity should 
be maintained. I wish to make it clear that it has never been our desire 
to have any scale prescribed by this Chamber for the apportionment of 
revenues between the sovereign and the State. That must be left entirely 
to the wise discretion of the Rulers themselves, who alone, as the honest 
custodians of their people’s destinies, can be the best judges of this pro- 
portion, and fix it equitably according to the requirements of their subjects 
and their own reasonable needs. 

Your Highnesses, let me pause for a moment and reflect what all this 
and any other step forward that we might take in improving our ad- 
ministration amount to. Is not the obligation to govern well inherent in 
our position? I say it is, and inasmuch as it is an obligation that we owe 
to our subjects, it is obvious that this obligation need not be, and indeed 
cannot be, imposed upon us by any external authority. We must recog- 
nise it ourselves, and therefore it would be an error to assume that any such 
avowals of duty as we make in this Chamber might lead to interference in 
our internal concerns. The obligation to govern well and rule wisely to 
which I have referred has always existed, and will always exist, as long 
as we desire to retain our privileged position It is the concomitant of 
that position, and indeed its counterpart. We are therefore announcing, 
I would prefer to say proclaiming, that we fully recognise our obligations, 
and it is our will and desire to discharge them It is not merely the know- 
ledge that I have gained by personal contact, but also my deep instinctive 
faith in the disposition of my brother Prince© here, that encourages me to 
assert with confidence that we are all resolved to do our duty by our sub- 
jects, and to do it wisely, — that is, having due regard to the local condi- 
tions and circumstances of our States. And when once this situation is 
admitted as always existing, there will be no difficulty in openly accepting 
the principle of good Government so ably moved by His Highness of 
Bikaner in his Resolution. 

Your Highnesses, I can boldly say that there is no need of a radical 
change in our system. It is only a matter of developing our administra- 
tion, as did our predecessors whenever the necessity arose for development. 
Whatever the form of Government, the true principle is the same. Our 
President, while visiting a,n Indian State last year, gave public expression 
to his views about the different forms of government in the following 
words ; — 

“ It mav well be that we shall find that both British India and the 
States have something to learn from one another, and that 
each side can give much which will be to the benefit of both. 
The machinery of Government to-day in British India and 
the States is widely different. With you it is personal, how- 
ever this personal rule may be qualified and assisted by the 
advice of those summoned % the Ruler to his counsels. We, 
on the other hand, have set the feet of British India upon 
the path that leads to such self-government as permits the will 
of the majority of the electorate to become the repository of 
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political power. If, however, the object of Government is 
the same, namely, to promote the welfare of those committed 
to its care, and if we may be agreed that, as Your Highness 
has said, whether exercised through one form of Government 
or another, power is an instrument entrusted to our hands 
for public, not private, benefit, I should foresee no insuper- 
able difficulty in devising means by which in mutual respect 
both British India and the States should join as partners to 
bring their peculiar gifts to India’s feet.” 

fiis Excellency reiterated this great truth once more in his opening 
Speech at the Chamber when he said that “the form of Government may 
be of less importance than the spirit that inspires it.” Let us, therefore, 
not misunderstand Uis Highness’ Resolution, as it does not imply any neces- 
sity for a radical change. What we want is an honest endeavour to run 
our States in the true spirit of the principles of government already existing 
in our States. Our system with its ancient ideals of kingship is good 
enough, and if worked in the true spirit. I’ll venture to say it will prove 
to be the best. We and our subjects have been linked together for genera- 
tions by ties religious and moral which have endured through all the vicis- 
situdes of the past, and it is these personal, and family relations between 
the Rulers and the ruled which create the special atmosphere of our States 
that only those who live in them can fully understand and appreciate. Your 
Highnesses will bear me out when I say that in other respects our States do 
not differ widely from the neighbouring parts of British India, though in 
the eyes of Western civilization our institutions may be somewhat old- 
fashioned, our incidence of population may be smaller, and life may jog more 
quietly, — the struggle for existence being not so acute. Therefore I main- 
tain that what is really required for the progress of our States is steady 
development on lines suited, and acceptable to our people. 

Your Excellency, it is never the intention of this Resolution to ask the 
Chamber in any way to dictate what those lines should be. This must, of 
course, be left to each State to decide according to its particular circum- 
stances. Institutions must be suited to requirements, and those which would 
be required in a large and highly organised State would be, it 
is evident, out of place in a smaller and less advanced one. An 
elaborate judiciary with a still more elaborate system of laws, with a really 
competent High Court at the head of it, would be quite an unnecessary 
expense for a small' State with smaller resources, where a few 
courts with suitable original and appellate powers would suffice. On the 
other hand, in a large State, it would be a mistake for the Ruler to spend 
his energies on details which can best be left to officials with suitable powers 
to dispose of. His task would be general supervision and to deal with broad 
questions of principle and policy, and in judicial matters he would usually 
retain in his own hands only the prerogative of mercy. 

Similarly, in legislation, while taking the Acts of the Government of 
India or other progressive and advanced States as our guides, it will often 
be found that the principles of the system which they embody can be enacted 
in a simpler form to suit the simpler conditions of our States; for it is 
essential that the laws should be clearly and readily understood by the 
people. 

Eor the agricultural population, which, form the bulk of our subjects, 
the matter which is of the greatest importance is the Land Revenue system, 
which again can be made very simple. The cardinal principle of a good 
Land Revenue system is the security of tenure, which is the strongest induce- 
ment for the extension and improvement of cultivation and the fair division 
of the revenue between the State and the cultivator. At any rate for these 
classes of population which form the bulk of our subjects, the problem of 
the adjudication of civil rights to the end of dispensii^ justice is a simple 
one and easily within the means of us all. What we want is a body of 
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suitable laws and. competent, independent, and incorruptible officials to ad- 
minister them. For those of us .who aspire to develop our States industrial- 
ly, comprehensive laws and courts presided over by people capable of apply- 
ing the highly coi5.plicated commer'cial laws would be indispensable. But 
the increased material prosperity of our subjects resulting from indusrtirial 
and commercial activities must be reflected in our Revenue, and with en- 
hanced Revenues we are bound <io spend more and more on perfecting our 
administrative machinery. 

Your Highnesses will thus see that apart from the question of obliga- 
tion which we owe to our subjedts, — a point with which I have already dealt 
at length, — ^we must, if we claim to be enlightened and progressive Rulers, 
spend more and still more money for the improvement of our administra- 
tion, and the peace and contentment of our subjects. This does not mean that 
we should restrict ourselves personally in a manner calculated to detract from 
our hereditary ranlc and sovereign position. But this does mean that we 
make an absolutely fair and honourable division between our individual pur- 
poses and those of our subjects. 

Your Excellency and Your Highnesses, I beg to associate .myself with 
the Resolution which has been moved by His Highness the Maiharaja of 
Bikaner. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur : Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses; I should like to associate myself whole-heartedly with the resolution 
of His Highness of Bikaner and all that it means, as so ably expounded 
by His Highness. 

A Ruler’s sheet-anchor, as also his supreme satisfaction, are to be found 
in the happiness, contentment and prosperity of his people and with these 
behind him he can view with comparative cahn the changes and chances of 
surrotmding conditions. A Ruler who is true to himself and his trust, and 
in close touch with the feelings and wants of his subjects, giving them good 
government, adequate to their resources, forms the most effective buttress 
to our ancient and indigenous system of rule, which it is our sincere object 
to see prosper, and to play^its right and useful part in the future develop- 
ment of this great country. (Cheers.) 

The Pant Sachiv of £hor : Your Excellency ; Yoxur Highnesses ; I may be 
permitted to address a few words in favour of the Resolution which is now 
before us. It is unnecessary for me to say that the Resolution proceeding 
from a Prince of a long administrative experience and rare diplomatic in- 
sight, tested in International Assemblies at Paris and Geneva, like His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, is hardly in need of any comments, or 
of a better guarantee, about its wisdom and inherent importance to our Order. 
jHis Highness has successfully piloted our Chamber, in its early days, as its 
Chancellor, and later on as an influential member of the Standing Com- 
mittee, and we can rest assured that the lead which he has given us to-day, 
by giving a dignified and lucid expression, in the Resolution, to the princi- 
ples of reforms which many of us are* actually trying our best to follow in 
our States according to our varied resources and environments, and which 
ought always to be uppermost in our minds, as the guardians of the interests 
of our subjects, so as to develop the Eastern ideal of Kingship, in view of the 
changing times. 

The Resolution embodies the broad principles expressed in the note of 
His Excellency the Viceroy on good government and the detailed speech 
addressed by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to the Legislative 
Council in his State. We all know that His Excellency the Viceroy has beofi 
taking a special interest in the welfare of the States, since he asstuned the 
charge of his arduous post, and has visited more States in the early part of 
^is regime than any of his predecessors, in order to study on the spot their 
problems and difficulties coupled with the progress achieved by them. His 
various important utterances in the States clearly indicate his sympathetic 
solicitude for their advancement, and it is hoped that the appointment of 
the Butler Committee, which he characterised in his inaugural address to 
be a landmark in the history of our relations, will result in the completion of 
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the task, which was imperfectly tackled in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
and thereby the cherished name of His Excellency will go down to posterity, 
as a perpetual benefactor of the States. 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli: Your Excellency,^ Your Highnesses; 
it is a great privilege to give my whole-hearted support to the Resolution 
before the House moved by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner with 
that ability and eloquence, which we have learnt to associate with him. 
The distinguished authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report were not 
slow to detect the feeling of perturbation among the Princes at the inroads 
on their prerogatives. It is a matter for satisfaction that since then cer- 
tain points relating thereto have been examined by the Standing Committee 
of this Chamber, and useful conclusions reached with the help of Government. 
But there are still many points, about which we feel much concern and which 
need investigation. It is to investigate and settle these points that 
with their usual anxiety for the welfare of the States, His Excellency the 
Y'lceroy and the Rt. Hon'ble the Secretary of State have been pleased to 
appoint the Indian States’ Committee. The personnel of the Committee 
cannot but evoke confidence and admiration, and we feel sure that the in- 
terests of the big and small States alike will receive the most sympathetic 
and generous consideration at the hands of the Committee. 

Ever since his arrival in India, His Excellency has been pleased to 
take a very keen interest in us, and has travelled enormous distances — ^not 
without detriment to his health — ^to gain a first hand knowledge of the con- 
ditions in our Sta<^es. We can indeed never be too grateful to His Excellency 
for his great solicitude to promd.,e our welfare, and especially to secure to 
us a future worthy of our important past. I am sure that once the respective 
rights and interests of British India and the Indian States are adjusted, 
they can marcli forward in happy mutual trust aud 
friendship to the lasting good of the country as a whole 

and the Empire. It is to His Excellency that the credit must belong of 
paving the way for a settled policy, which will make for the perpetual 
solidarity of the Indian Empire; and for this consummation. His Excellency’s 
name is bound to go down to posterity as that of the Viceroy, who really 
welded British India and the Indian States together, and thus for ever 
strengthened the ties binding the Princes of India to the Imperial Crown. 
While questions concerning >.he relationship between Government and our 
States are being referred to an eminent Committee for investigation and 
adjustment, we cannot afford to neglect our responsibility regarding our in- 
ternal administration. It is on this account that the aspeoi'-s of good ad- 
ministration. dwelt upon by the illustrious mover of this resolution^ cannot 
be overemphasised. Sound administration is the only true basis of the pros- 
perity and progress of a State, nay, it is the sine qua non of its very existence 
and survival. Your Highnesses, there is no need for me to tax 
the patience of the House, as the speakers who have pre- 
ceded me have already dealt with the subject. I shall therefore 
simply say that representing as we do the ancient civilisation of the land 
which evolved the noble ideal of Rama Rajya, we should spare no efforts to 
improve the quality of our administration. We may not all of us be able 
to copy the form of government which may be suitable for British India. 
Some of us, at any rate, we, the smaller Princes, may find the machinery 
and methods appertaining to that form as too expensive for our resources. 
But as pointed out by our august President at the opening of this session 
what is of importance is the spirit and not the form of administration! 
I am sure that all of us cap strive within our means to maintain an adminis- 
tration, which will ensure the contentment and happiness of our people. 
With our cultural foundations and inherited traditions, we can look forward 
with hope and confidence to moulding our governments to suit the require-* 
ments of modern times, as not to retard the progress of our country. It 
therefore-behoves us, who pride ourselves on our friendship and alliance with 
the Imperial Crown, to give as much heed as we can to the weighty and 
valuable words uttered by His Excellency in his friendly anxiety for our 
well-being. 
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In conclusion I once more appeal to Your Highness to pass the reso- 
lution whole-heartedly and unanimously, and to take back with us a deter- 
mination to put it into execution and thus show to the world that the 
Chamber of Princes is a body which does not hatch plans in furtherance 
of the interests of the Rulers, as apart from those of their subjects, but that 
it is fully alive to the welfare of the subjects entrusted to their care. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla: Your Excellency; Your High- 
messes; I wish hea'rtily to support the resolution so ably moved by His 
Highness of Bikaner and associate myself with all that His Highness has 
said regarding the Indian States Committee. His Highness has fully and 
ably explained the measures which are essential for good government and 
none of us can deny their importance and necessity. Your Highnesses, 
we cannot keep behind and must march with the times. I have no doubt 
that Your Highnesses will not minimise the necessity of taking steps, 
wherever they may be necessary, to put in force the measures proposed by 
/His Highness, which, owing to the change of times, are most essential. 
They will prove beneficial in every way and cannot but advance the interests 
of all of us. A definite Code of Law guaranteeing the liberty of person 
and safety of property administered by an independent judiciary and a 
settlement on a reasonable basis of the personal expenditure of the Ruler 
are things most essential for the welfare, peace and prosperity of our 
States. I sincerely hope the resolution will receive the full support of all 
Your Highnesses. We should carry out the measures indicated in the reso- 
lution boldly, as by doing so all of us shall enhance our prestige and 
strengthen our position and show to people in and outside our States that 
we have real solicitude for the welfare of our subjects and are alive to the 
needs of the times. With these brief remarks I wish to support the reso- 
lution moved by His Highness of Bikaner and sincerely hope it will receive 
the full and hearty support of all Your Highnesses. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapuithala: Your Excellency; Your 
Highnesses ; I rise with much pleasure to support the very important reso- 
lution His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has so ably and eloquently 
moved. I cordially join His Highness in expressing our grateful thanks 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and the British Government for appointing 
an expert Committee presided over by an experienced statesman and adminis- 
trator in the person of Sir Harcourt Butler, to explore the question of poli- 
tical and economic relations of the Indian States with British India. I also 
echo the hope His Highness has expressed that “-he result of the deliberations 
of the committee will be such as would still further stren^hen the ties that 
bind the Princes of India with Imperial Crown. I entirely agree that it 
is not possible to devise and apply a uniform system of administration in all 
Indian States, but there are certain broad principles which can and should 
form the basis of our administrative policy and which are not affected by 
the diversity of local conditions and circumstances. To such principles the 
concluding part of the resolution draws our attention. In plain words the 
resolution asks us to plaice on record our realisation of the changing spirit of 
the times and our determination to make an effective response to it. I am 
sure that none of Your Highnesses will hesitate to accept the principles the 
resolution seeks to lay down. None of us will demur to the substitution of 
a reign of law in place of arbitrary Government. With all modesty I wish 
to say that in my own State I have always sought to keep these principles 
in view. To safeguard the personal liberty of our subjects and the security 
of their property, I consider as a sacred obligation imposed on ourselves and 
our government In matters of personal expenditure I think a clear line 
must be drawn between the public treasury and Civil list and privy purse 
Of course the latter must be fixed with due regard to the urgent needs and 
requirements of the administration. • Naturally circumstances must vary in 
different States and it would not be practicable to adopt a uniform percentage 
for the Rulers of all Indian States. But what is important is that the pro- 
position which the resolution embodies shoTild be accepted and put into opera- 
tion as effectively as 'Circumstances may allow. Wkh these words I beg 
to support the resolution. 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I feel that this resolution is very nearly going to compete so far 
as time is concerned with the one that I moved day before yesterday, which 
carried itself into the next day. But, as a matter of fact, after hearing 
much of importance of the dictated oratory and the view points expressed 
with regard to this resolution and other things brought alongside it, when 
we have cleared the morass of words and we come down to realities, after 
all His Highness’ resolution proposes to consider it important for the 
future well-being of the States that they should carefully review their ad- 
ministrations, and then under headings A and B proposes first of all a 
definite code of law guaranteeii^ the liberty of person and safety of pro- 
perty administered by a judiciary independent of the executive. T will 
come to the second portion a little later. 


When this resolution was being discussed by us elsewhere there was 
a fairly strong opposition to its being made dictatorial and it was there 
that we explained to all those that were present — and I only repeat it here 
in case that there may be few, which I doubt from the number of speakers 
that have given voice to their expression — ^that the sentiment which they 
might entertain as to why any interference is proposed in the administra- 
tion of our internal sovereignty is not correct. The resolution merely pro- 
poses that it is important for the future well-being of the State that these 
Wo essential principles should be followed in our administrations. These 
are essentials for the good government of our States in order that we may 
expect to march along with time and along wifh our neighbours in British 
India but on our own pathways ; but that itself can only be carried if we 
can be certain that our own internal administrations are conducted on 
sound lines. That surely is the duty of every Ruler. But amongst them 
the two on which emphasis is proposed to be laid in this resolution are 
what come under headings A and B. Now as regards the first part A 
which I am referring to, what does it really mean? Th,e meaning is 
simple — that we should have courts of law which should be independent 
of what — of influences, influences whether pecuniary, whether of bribes, 
whether of their superior officers who may through indirect influence want 
to persuade a judge to decide a case in a certain way. Therefore -we 
.must make certain that the integrity of the judge is such that 
he should conduct his work independently of the executive and the judiciary. 

I believe I am correct in interpreting it in this way that it merely implies 
that the judiciary shall not fail. "Well, if I decide certain cases, if we 
decide cases in a certain way it will please our executive officers and en- 
able us to find better ways and means for our promotion. Or’ it also means 
that opportunities should be reduced ^where whispers might be conveyed 
into the ears of the judges that certain cases might be decided in a certain 
wa,y. I do not think that it means, — it cannot mean, — that the judiciary 
being independent of the executive implies that the judiciary or the judi- 
cial officers are to be appointed by some one else other than the Ruler or 
his counsellors or his Ministers. Similarly with regard to portion B, the 
settlement upon a reasonable basis of the purely personal expenditure of 
the Ruler as distinct from the public charges of his .administration. What 
does that imply ? It implies that there should be so far as is possible an 
arrangement so that the revenues of the State do not find their way en- 
tirely into private coffers and the revenues are devoted in the interests of 
the people, in the interests of the subjects which is th© main concern 
which should be the principal concern, of every Prince who governs his 
State. But there are many difficulties in this respect also in States not 
of such large size as Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir and so forth I do 
maintain that there are certain diflficulties in procedure. In the first 
place It means the duplication of machinery, for if you have private motor- 
cars and State motor-c^rs, if. you have private horses and State Horses if 
you have private carnages and State carriages, if you have nrivatP pIp 
phants and State elephants,— and so you can go on multiplying ^he number 
to a large extent— it would affect forcibly the States. ’The difficulty 
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would be in the duplication of machinery, but I think what is implied 
really is that the revenues of the States should not be diverted for 
personal ends and personal matters in such a way that the proper ends 
towards which such revenues should go are not achieved and that the ad- 
ministration suffers, and that a reasonable portion enough to satisfy 
one’s personal desires at the same time, should be diverted in such a way 
as to fulfil the needs and the requirements of a good administration, f 
have only tried to elucidate these two points, perhaps in simpler language, 
at any rate that has been my attempt, so that if even in the minds of any 
single one of us present there should be any doubt or in the minds of those 
to whom this resolution will go, even that much doubt might be cleared and 
they might feel sanguine that when they are giving support to a resolution 
so amicably, so well moved by His Highness of Bikaner and so strongly 
supported by Your Highnesses, they are giving support to something which 
is after all the essentials of good government in the States, the good govern- 
ment on which rests the future of the Indian States. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: If no other members of Your Highnesses’ 
Chamber desire to speak, I should like to add one or two remarks before 
you proceed to your final decision. The importance of the resolution has 
been emphasised by the quality of speaking and the thoughts that lie behind 
the speeches which it has evoked. It is of course true, as many of Your 
Highnesses have said that large questions loom on the horizon that affect 
both your States and British India. I welcome the expressions of 
pleasure that find place in the resolution and that find place also in the 
speeches with regard to the appointment of the Indian States Committee. 

I now recognise that during the time I have been in 
India, as I think I have frequently said, that the States are 
at the present moment somewhat uncertain of their future and are not 
unnaturally anxious to place themselves in as secure a position as possible 
in regard to their Treaties and their constitutional engagements with the 
British Crown. That, as I have always made plain, is a perfectly legiti- 
mate desire on Your Highnesses’ part, and I would go further and say that 
I conceive of no representative of the Crown in this country and no Secretary 
of State in Great Britain who would ever be unmindful of the assurances 
given to the States and repeated from time to time during recent years. 
But when one has said that there is something also that it is important to 
say which bears upon the resolution that His Highness of Bikaner has 
moved, and that is this. In the last resort and in the fulness of time I 
can entertain no doubt that an even more effective security for the States 
tha n assurances of good will on the part of either Viceroys or Secretaries 
of State will in the long nm be found to consist in the quality and in the 
calibre of their administrations. His Highness of Bhopal, I think, made 
that point — ^which seems to me unanswerable — ^with great vigour and luci- 
dity, and therefore feeling as I do that the States have a large and in many 
ways a peculiar contribution to make to all India, I am anxious that you 
should see them resting upon foundations that are unquestionably sound. 
Forms of Government or forms of administration may no doubt rightly 
vary according to traditions, to history, to circumstances, and to the stage 
of evolution that any particular society may have reached. But the con- 
ditions of good administration which are defined in the last paragraph of 
TTih Highness of Bikaner’s resolution are essential to any form of govern- 
ment or to any form of administration that is desirous to claim the title of 
good administration. And it is a matter for great satisfaction that Your 
Highnesses should have broughjb forward this resolution, that it should 
have received so great a measure of support as it has in the Chamber this 
morning. I can suppose, reading between the lines of some speeches that 
have been made this morning, that there may have been in the minds of 
some a little hesitation as to the merits of the resolution itself or a little 
doubt as to the intrinsic character or desirability of the resolution, because of 
the fear that it might ultimately lead to a greater degree of interference by 
Political Officers in the internal affairs of Your Highnesses’ States. I think, 



if I may speak on this matter quite frankly, that shch a fear, if it exists, i^ 
ill founded. Your Highnesses know my views I think well on the difficult 
question of intervention I stated them explicitly; as His Highness of 
Bikaner reminded us, in an address to this Chamber, I think, last year. I 
have nothing to add to or to withdraw from tihe statement that I then made. 
But it is surely clear that the efFect of the resolution now under discussion 
must be in a direction exactly contrary to intervention rather than in a 
direction >co favour intervention. The value of such a resolution as this 
consists to my mind in the fact that Your Highnesses of your own volition 
assert thereby your desire and your determination where it may be necessary 
to follow a certain line of policy as regards matters of importance for the 
betterment of administration in the States. Therefore I do not hesitate 
to say that if this resolution is carried, and where circumstances may still 
demand it effect is given to it in the spirit in which it is moved and in which 
it has been supported by Your Highnesses, that the Princes will have done 
something, which so far from increasing must tend to restrict the OQcasions 
on which public opinion or their own judgment would compel the Government 
of India to intervene. Therefore, for these reasons, I think, if I may offer 
my own opinion, that Your Highnesses are acting wisely if you accept this 
resolution, as I have little doubt from the trend of the debate, that you will. 
It will go out to the larger public that Your Highnesses are not insensible to 
the necessity of bringing your administrations up to the standard that is now 
demanded of administrations where that is necessary, and in taking that 
course, I have no doubt that Your Highnesses are rendering the greatest 
service that is in your power both to your Order and to what is more im- 
portant than your Order, the prosperity and the contentment of your people 
and of your States. (Cheers.) 

I will now put the Maharaja of Bikaner’s resolution formally to the 
meeting. I think Your 'Highnesses have a copy before you. Those in 
favour may raise their hands in the usual way. 

The resolution is carried unanimously. 

I am afraid it is my duty to warn Your Highnesses that we seem to be 
drifting perilously near Saturday session, and so I would ask Your Highnesses 
to refrain from making any engagements that are inconsistent with the dis- 
charge of your duties in the Chamber op Saturday^ if that be necessary. ■\\’’e 
shall, I hope, meet to-morrow morning, when I think in fulfilment of our 
undertaking to the Maharaja of Kapurthala, it will be the wish of Your 
Highnesses to give precedence to his resolution about the League of Nations, 
subject to anything that the Chancellor may in the course of the 
afternoon decide. I hope that we should get as much more business into the 
morning as we. can, and v'e can finally decide to-morrow morning whether 
a Saturday session is possible. I am* afraid the omens look rather that it 
would be. 

The Chamber is now adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH DAY, 

February 24th, 1928. 

The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present ; — 

Kashmir, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


The Rao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 


Central India* 

His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Junior 
Branch). 

His Highness the Baja of Jhabua. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Parma, 


His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior 
Branch). 


His Highness the Raja of Sitaman. 


Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. 


Rajputana. 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhp ur. , 
His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 


The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). 
The Chief of Jamkhandi. 


Bombay* 

His Highness the Mir of Khairpur, 
His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


Western India States* 


His Highness the Maharao of Dutch. 


His Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb 
of Porbandar. 


The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 
The Thakor Saheb of Palitana. 


, His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


Punjab States* 

His the Maharaja of Kapurthala. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla. His Highness the Raja of Suket. 

TTifl Highness the Raja of Mandi. 


Central Provinces* 

The Raja of Korea* 1 The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon. 

Punjab. 

1 The Raja of Kalsia. 


The Rana of Baghat. 
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Agendum No. 4. 

Statement from His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala regarding his work 

as a representative of India at the meeting of the League of JSlations in 

1927. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Hapurthala: Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses j it is a great honour to me that for the second time in succession 
I am enjoying to-day the privilege of appearing before this Chamber to sub- 
mit a statement on the work of the Indian Delegation at the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. When I received from the Secretary of State for 
India an invitation, on the part of himself and Your Excellency, to serve 
once more as one of the representatives of India, I was glad to be able to 
accept it because I regarded it a gregSt privilege to have been nominated once 
more to represent India and also b^ecause the invitation afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of placing at the disposal of the Indian Delegation what little ex- 
perience I had gained in the previous year. 

Last year there were several matters of which I thought that Your 
Excellency and Your Highnesses would wish me to speak alt some length, 
such as the admission of Germany to the League, the change in the method 
of election of non-permanent Members of the Council and the Slavery Con- 
vention. There are no topics of this year’s discussion on which I propose 
to address you in so much detail Last year, moreover, I ventured to give 
you some account of the general impressions which the Assembly of the 
League made upon me, and this I need not repeat. I shall not, therefore, 
have to make so large a demand upon the time and patience of the Chamber 
as lasit year, particularly as the Eeport of the Delegation has already been 
published. 

The Members of the Relegation who had been to Geneva before were, 
in addition to myself, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Member of the Exe- 
cutive Council of Madras, Sir Edward Chamier, Legal Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and Sir B. K. Mullick, Judge of the Patna High 
Court. The new-comers were 'the Right Honourable The Earl of Lytton 
and Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Member of the Executive Council of the Punjab. 
The eminent services of the Earl of Lytton as Governor of Bengal are a 
matter of such recent history, and his personal qualities are so well-known 
to Your Excellency and the Members of this Chamber, that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to point oult how well-fitted he was by his knowledge of India, by 
his experience of statesmanship and by his distinguished social position to 
a'ct as our leader. Constituted in this way the Delegation was able, as I 
think I may fairly claim on its behalf, to live up to the high tradition estab- 
lished by its preddcessots. 

Before describing the work- of the Eighth Assembly I should like to 
revert in two respects to the work of the Seventh Assenibly and its conse- 
quences. In (the first place, I have no hesitation in saying that the ad- 
mission of Germany to the League has been justified in a manner which re- 
quires no qualification and that Germany is now playing fully the part due 
to her political importance and is doing so in accordance with the lofty 
traditions already established bv the Lea^e. I had the pleasure of enter- 
taining, as well as the honour of being entertained by. Members of the German 
Delegation, and in expressing my appreciation of -their attitude I am 
able to speak with personal knowledge. Secondly, -the Chamber will re- 
member that I described last year the new system of election of the non- 
permanent Members of the Council, which was intended to guarantee the 
operation of the principle of rotation, while, at the same time, enabling 
States with special claims to continuance of membership to be declared r^ 
eligible for a further period. Under these arrangements three States re- 
tired this year from the Council aPd of these one. Belgium asked to be 
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declared re-eligible. There are many States which considered that Bel- 
gium, as one of the signatories of the Locarno Agreements, ought to remain 
on the Council together with the other signatories. But the opinion of those 
who‘ felt it desirable to make an emphatic assertion of the principle of 
rotation prevailed, and Belgium just failed to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority for re-eligibility. It was a happy result of this decision 
that Canada was successful in her candidature for election to the Council 
and thus became the first Dominion Member of the British Empire to get 
a seat on the Council, an event which of very great importance with re- 
gard to the constitutional relations of the Empire internally and on account 
of its implication that the internaidonal status of the Dominions, as defined 
at the last Imperial Conference, is fully recognised outside fjhe Empire itself. 

Coming now to the work of the Eighth Assembly, I must preface my 
treatment of particular questions with a few general observations. The 
Assembly undoubtedly opened in an atmosphere of depression Allegations 
had been made in various quarters that international questions of firs^. class 
importance were being dealt with outside "Jie League machinery and that 
the Great Powers were showing a tendency to restrict •'•he activities of the 
League to second-class questions and were treating 'he quarterly meetings of 
the Council as occasions for meetings of a small group of leadinar statesmen 
behind closed doors. Moreover, disappointment was being felt and ex- 
pressed with the slow progress which was being made in regard to the funda- 
mental question of 'disarmament. These feelings had been brought o a 
head by the resignations shortly before the Assembly opened of Vis'count 
Cecil of Chelwood and of M de Jouvenel from the British and French 
Delegations respectiply. I am sure that I am only reflecting the general, 
if not the unanimous, view wihen I say that the Assembly served to dispel 
these anxieties in a very large measure. Fundamental questions were 
debated fully and searchinglv and with a frankness which has nrobably not 
been equalled before and which mus' have greativ surprised the critics of 
the I.eague, who represent Geneva as the home of banality and insincerity. 
In spite of this frankness, indeed probably because of it, the League emerged 
from the Eighth Assembly fortified and reinvigorated. For this reason 
the Eighth Assembly was as critical and important as any of its predecessors, 
and the sense of its importance was marked by ithe fact that the leading 
statesmen of the leading countries, whose great pre-occupations have gen- 
erally caused them ito resign the leadership of their delegations into other 
hands after the first week or so of the Assembly’s duration, stayed in Geneva 
mudi longer than usual, and indeed M. Briand of France and Herr Strese- 
mann of Germany remained to the very end. 

Pride of place in the general debate was undoubtedly taken by the closely 
connected problems of security and disarmament, with which is also asso- 
cialted that of arbitration But two other important currents of discussion 
were discernible One was that of the alleged conflict of interests and pres- 
tige between the Great Powers on the one hand and the medium and small 
powers on the other The view which the latter, or some of them, were 
supposed 'to entertain was expressed in a manner which certainly did not 
partake of reticence or timidfty. It was, in our view, effectively dissipated 
not only by the general trend of 'the proceedings, in whioh some at any rate 
of the smaller powers played a part which was by no means unworthy of their 
dignity and position, not only also by '•ho pronouncements of leading states- 
men of the Great Powers, among whom I would mention the names of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M Briand, but even by the uitterances of repre- 
sentatives of certain of the small powers themselves and particularly of 
M IMotta, a staunch supporter of the League since its beginning and the 
President of the Swiss Confederation a minor power the peculiarity of whose 
position is significant. 

The other current of debate, which I have not yet mentioned, is that 
which tended to emphasize the increasing importance to be attached to the 
technical, as contrasted with the political activities of the League. Under 
this heading are includcddihose which aye coiyp^cted with economic^ spgial 
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hygienic questions. It was, I imagine, not expected or intended by those 
who founded the League that these questions would ever attain an im- 
portance in the sphere of the League’s activities which could be rationally 
compared with the importance of its political work. But Che increasing 
importance of the technical work of the League is an undoubted fact and 
it is one of great interest to us in India because while in the present posi- 
tion of world politics the political activities of che League are bound to have 
a predominantly European signfi'eance, there are possibilities of a more 
universal character in S'he work of the technical organisations. Several 
delegates, including the British Delegate Sir Edward Hilton Young, whose 
services in connection with the finances of India are fresh in our memories, 
and Dr. Stresemann, spoke of the value of the economic work of the League 
as a means of preventing the occurrence of the conditions which lead to war, 
and Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, who had the honour of opening the general 
debate in the Assembly, spoke convincingly of tlie importance of the universal 
character of the economic and hygienic work of the League. 

I must now refer in a very summary fashion to the subject of disarma- 
ment which lies at the root of the ideals which inspired the creation of the 
League. We in India only maintain armed forces sufficient-to meet the 
primary necessities of maintaining internal order and of ensuring the 
safety and integrity of our frontiers Nothing that has happened in recent 

years, or that is likely to happen in the foreseeable future, whether by reason 
of the League’s existence or otherwise, has diminished for us the "force of 
these necessities and we in India have no direct interest in the League’s work 
of disarmament except — a point which is often overlooked — that if arma- 
ments in Europe were materially reduced there would be an increase of 
prosperity in which we might expect to share. But in Europe the position 
is not everywhere the same. It is not untrue to say that, to <5ome extent 
at any rate, armaments are maintained on an unnecessarv scale simply 
because elsewhere also unnecessary armaments are maintained. Armaments 
intended to provide securitv create insecurity. Nearly all countries are 
clamouring for the reduction of the burden of armaments, so far as they 
are maintained at an artificial level, but they are not willing to sacrifice in 
any way the sense cf security For years the League has debated whether 
armaments can be diminished so as to increase security or whether security 
can be increased so that armaments may be diminished. First the problem 
was approached by means of .attempts to provide greater security through 
collective guarantees But it proved that the countries which would be 
chiefly responsible for enforcing the guarantees found the responsibility too 
heavy to accept. Then it was decided to make a direct attempt to reduce 
armaments in the existing conditions of security. But the course of events 
between the Seventh and Eighth Assemblies had shown that this attempt 
was unlikely to succeed. In these conditions it seemed to manv when the 
Eighth Assembly opened that a deadlock had been reached. It was the 
principal achievement of the Eighth Assembly to find means by which the 
twin problems of disarmament and security might be studied and proceeded 
with simultaneously so dhat each might react upon the other. In this way 
there is ground for hope that progress will be msade during the present year. 

If I have not already wearied the Chamber. I must describe very briefly 
the part taken by the Indian Delegation in the Committee work of the 
Assembly. On the First (I-egal and Constitutional) Committee we were re- 
presented by those learned lawyers Sir Edward Chamier and Sir B K 
Mullick. On the Second Committee (Technical Organisations) the Earl of 
Lytton, Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar and Sir Fazl-i-Husain represented the 
interests of India in various matters, economic, hygienic, financial and intel- 
lectual. Sir C. P. Eamaswami Aiyar enjoyed the considerable distinction 
of being elected Eapporteur for Health questions. In the Third Committee 
(Disarmament) the Earl of Lytton made a speech describing the position of 
India and dealing wilh the question generally, which made ^ marked impres- 
sion and caused much favourable comment. In the Fourth Committee 
(Budget) Sir C. P, Eamaswami Aiyar and Sir Fazl-i-Eusain maintained and 
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e^aiiced the reputation of the Indian Delegation for the judicious and 
elective control of e^ipenditure which dates from the early days of the League 
wnen the late Sir William Meyer was leader of the Indian Delegation. I 
myself served on the Pifth Committee (Humanitarian and Social questions) 
and on the Sixth (Political) Committee in co-operation with Sir B. K. 
Mullick, and I was also a Member of the Third Committee. The Fifth and 
Sixth Committees have much excellent work in hand but it so happened that 
they touched the interests of India at comparatively few points. Last year 
1 had ventured in the Fifth Committee, following the example of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Patiala the year before, to express-a warning in regard 
to the treatment of matters affecting women and children, lest excess of zeal 
should lead to methods and criteria which may be suitable for Europe being 
applied with regrettable consequences to the East. I think that our warn- 
ings have had a useful'effect and that the possibilities of trouble which we 
had reason to anticipate are sensibly reduced. This year I only found it 
necessary to intervene in the discussions on the subject of slavery in regard 
to which the Chamber will remember that a Convention was concluded in 
. 1926. 1 first of all spoke of ^he admirable work accomplished in the Kingdom 
of Nepal and I tcok the opportunity of correcting a misapprehension for 
which the Indian Delegation of 1926 had been inadvertently responsible, 
namely, that the Liberation of slaves in Nepal had been inspired by the 
T^eague. I referre<i also to the success of the reforms introduced by His 
Highness the Khan of Kaiat and to the liberating expeditions in Burma . I 
stated finally that in accordance with an undertaking given in 1926, when for 
constitutional reasons the Indian States were excluded from the Convention, 
the Government of India had taken steps to bring the Convention to the notice 
of the Eulers of Iho Indian States. 

I have now said all that appears to me to be necessary with regard to 
strictly ofiicial matters. Those who have preceded me at Geneva will know 
that during the Assembly there is much social activit;^ of an official, semi- 
official and private character. Both as a Member of the Delegation and^ in 
my personal capacitj^. I had the pleasure of entertaining and of being 
entertained by many notable and distinguished personalities representing 
many nations and countries. The Ruler of an Indian State in Geneva has 
to consider his personal dignity and rank as that of his Order. Speaking 
as the result of two years experience I am glad to inform Your Highnesses 
that goodwill and appreciation have obviated and smoothed away the diffi- 
culties which are apt to arise in regard to social precedence in the very 
peculiar conditions at Geneva. The honour with which I was everywhere 
received and the high precedence everywhere accorded to me is, I venture 
to think, a sign of the high consideration with which our Order is regarded 
by the statesmen of the world. 

In conclusion with aU modesty I would repeat the view which I express- 
ed last year, that the presence of art Indian Prince in the Indian Delegation 
at Geneva is a factor of considerable value. I think so not only because 
the representation of India would be incomplete without hi^, which is of 
course the essential reason for his presence, but because he is able to con- 
tribute to the understanding outside India of the unique position occupied 
by the Indian States and because also the Assembly may possibly have its 
lessons for us. Is there not some resemblance between this Chamber of 
pknees and thqt Assembly of Nations in which sovereign States are able 
to find means of common deliberation and common action in matters of com- 
mon interest without any sacrifice of the essentials of their individual dignity 
and individual rights? There are, of course, differences which occur to 
the mind at once and this is not the^occasion on which to develop such a line 
of thought. But I venture to suggest that the analogy is worthy of some 
attention. 

I thank Your Excellency and Your Highnesses for your courteous and 
patient hearing. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses- after what His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala has stated 
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to Your Highnesses regarding the work done by the 8th Assembly of the 
League of Nations on which he represented India and the Princes once 
again, I have very little left to say. We have scrutinised his statement with 
rapt attention and there is no gainsaying the fact that he has well represent- 
ed our point of view, on matters in which India and the Indian States in 
particular, have an interest His colleagues consisted of able statesmen 
and in the Right Honourable the Earl of Lytton, my great friend, they were 
most fortunate in their principal. It was, I am led to think, owing to this 
combination of men of wide experience, that they managed to steer calmly 
in somewhat troubled waters. Whatever, therefore, they have been able 
to achieve is a matter of congratulation and our thanks are due to them for 
the successful manner in which they have acquitted themselves of their 
responsibilities. 

We quite fall in with His Highness’ views on the question of armament, 
to the exposition whereof His Highness of Bikaner contributed a great deal 
in the meeting? of the Vth Assembly of the League of Nations. The question 
embodies the basic principle of international peace and comity, and humanity 
would be grea’..ful to the Vlllth Assembly if a real solution could be found of 
the twin and vexed problems of armament and security. • 

It is a matter of personal gratification to me that His Highness realised 
the supreme importance of, and revived, the question to which I had given 
the lead — the question affecting the condition and welfare of women and 
children — and I greatly hope that if this matter is pressed with zeal by 
future delegations, we shall before long arrive at a satisfa’ctory solution 
of this vitally important problem. 

We are also grateful to His Highness of Kapurthala in dispelling any 
misconceptions in regard to the question of slavery which had created an 
unfavourable impression about the Indian States. 

His Highness of Kapurthala, Your Highnesses will realise, has a very 
wide experience of men and things. It was, therefore, only just, right and 
natural that his name should have been associated with the work achieved 
by the two most important Committees of the Assembly. Those of us who 
have been to Geneva know that if a delegate intends to discharge his res- 
ponsibilities seriously, he is undertaking no small task. The strain on his 
energies, as is plain, must have been severe, and we are the more grateful 
to him on that account. . . 

His Highness has given abundant proof of his ability to tackle the most 
intricate problems vitally affecting India and the Indian States, in a very 
easy and graceful manner and we can scarcely thank him sufficiently. He 
has become immensely popular abroad and is generally treated with high 
precedence and honour of which both he and we whom he represented may 
well be proud. The choice of the Government of India in selecting him for 
this Imperial Mission, therefore, fell on just the right person. 

Your Highnesses, the Session of the Vlllth Assembly was an important 
one because in this session the Indian policy was determined on independent 
lines in matters in which India possesses independent interests. The posi- 
tion of India in the League is being steadily strengthened and it has been 
rightly urged in the Report of the Indian Delegation that it would be a 
matter of -great regret if the opportunities offered to India by the League 
were imperfectly realised through ignorance or misunderstanding of the 
facts. 

There is yet much to be done in order to bring to a satisfactory termi- 
nation the various matters of which His Highness of Kapurthala may 
rightly claim to be the originator and there is no doubt bis successors on the 
League will be proud to follow the lines chalked out by him. 

With this short preface I beg to move a hearty vote of thanks to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotla: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I beg to associate myself with the resolution for a vote of tbaTiTra to 
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llis Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala who has so ably performed his 
duties in connection with the League of Nations, and I second the resolution. 

His ExceUency the Viceroy : If no other member of the Chamber desires 
to speak, I will put the vote of thanks that has been moved by His High- 
ness the Chancellor to the vote. Before doing so let me add one sentence, 
that it has been a great pleasure to me to hear again this year as last year 
both from the leader of the Indian Delegation and from the authorities at 
Geneva, who are able to watch the activities of the representatives of all 
countries at all the Assemblies, the warmest accounts of the work done by the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
acknowledging how well, by his work there, he has, so far as I can judge, 
served India and the Empire. 

Your Highnesses have heard the vote of thanks moved by His Highness 
of Patiala and supported by His Highness of Malerkotla. Those in favour 
may show hands in the usual way. 

(The vote of thanks was passed unanimously.) 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala: Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses; 1 feel most grateful for the kind terms in which Your Excellency 
has again referred to my share, to His Highness the Chancellor for the com- 
plimentary reference on the subject and to my brother Princes for their 
unanimous approval in passing the vote of thanks. 


Agenda Nos. 11 and 11-A. 

Resohiiions from His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the an- 
nourucement in the Chamber of the number of votes recorded in favour 
of Princes offering themselves for election as Chancellor or as Members 
of the Standing Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: There are two resolutions down 
in my name to be moved to-day, one regarding the votes being announced on 
the iioor of the Chamber m connection with the Chancellor's election, and 
the second one in connection with the Standing Committee; and I have been 
asked by the Chair to combine these two resolutions into one by moving them, 
as they more or less relate to the same subject, namely, the announcement in 
the Chamber of the number of votes. It is my happy destiny in moving this 
combined resolution to feel that I do not think, in this instance, I need em- 
phasise too much the justification or the propriety of this resolution, which I 
feel will be supported by most of Your Highnesses, if not all. Eor I feel 
certain that Your Highnesses naturally would wish to know, at the end of 
the election when the papers have been collected, what the votes are exactly 
in favour of the Chancellor and what the votes are in favour of the various 
memliers of the Standing Committee. Therefore, without any further pre- 
face, I propose that the Narendra Mandal recommends to His Excellency the 
Viceroy that the following be substituted for the last sentence of Eule 7 in 
Appendix A to the First Eegulations of the constitution of the Chamber of 
Princes, relating to the election of the Chancellor. “The number of votes 
recorded for each member shall, at the time of declaring the result of elec- 
tion, be announced on the floor of the Chamber”, and that the Narendra 
Mandal recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy that the following be 
substituted for the last sentence of Eule 7, in Appendix B to the First 
Eegulations of the constitution of the Chamber of Princes, relating to the 
election of the Standing Committee. “The number of votes recorded for 
each member shall, at the time of declaring the result of election, be announc- 
ed on the floor of the Chamber”. I move this resolution for Your High- 
nesses’ consideration and acceptance. 
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Stis Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; the resolution which has been moved by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar is one which has my heartiest support. It seems to me very business- 
like apd more in accordance with the ordinary rules of practice that befit 
a dignified assembly of this kind than the present procedure. If I under- 
stand the matter right, the secrecy of the ballot is in no way threatened. It 
simply means that those members of the Chamber who are honoured by 
receiving the suffrages of their fellow members for the office of the Chan- 
cellor will know precisely where they stand; and what proportion of the 
total membership of the Chamber considers them worthy to occupy the office. 
Anything which makes for frankness and for plain speaking has my hearty 
support ; and I feel that nothing but good can result from the announcement 
on the floor of the Chamber of the number of votes recorded for each member 
at the time of the election. * 

The principle which underlies this resolution is identical with the 
principle underlying the one proposing the announcement of the vote for the 
Chancellor. I need not repeat what I have already said in a previous con- 
nection; but will content myself with stating that the resolution has my 
hearty support. It will conduce to clarity and frankness in our proceed- 
ings ; it will in no way threaten the secrecy of the ballot. For this reason 
I trust Your Highnesses will agree with me that we should accord it our 
heartiest support. 

With these words I beg to support the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses have heard the resolu- 
tion moved and seconded. I will put it to the vote. Those in favour of the 
Maharaja of Alwar ’s resolution hold up their hands. 

Thank you. The resolution is carried unanimously. 


Agendum No. 7. 

Assessment of compensation for land required in British India and in Indian 

States for irrigation purposes, etc. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; Your Highnesses might recall that my predecessor, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, in concluding his report on the subject of assessment 
of compensation for land required for Railways in Indian States, said that 
the Standing Committee had recommended that the principles embodied in 
the revised summai^ relating to land required for Railway purposes be made 
applicable also to acquisition of land required for canal purposes, and that 
the question should be taken up separately as soon as may be feasible. Ac- 
cordingly a summary was prepared by the Government of India and con- 
sidered at a meeting of* the Standing Committee held in December last. 
The principles of compensation in paragraph 1 of this summary 
require a State acquiring Government land in British territory, 
which involves submergence of considerable areas, to pay in 
addition, if the circumstances warrant it, compensation for the 
loss of miscellaneous revenue derived from such areas. It was felt and 
unanimously agreed that the words “i/ the circumstances warrcmt 'vt” were 
redundant and should be omitted. Apart from this amendment, it was con- 
vsidered that the procedure outlined secured, except in the case of States who, 
under the terms of their Treaties, Sanads or any existing contract, are bound 
to provide land in their territories free of cost (Paragraph III), the desired 
reciprocity apd was simple in application. We are satisfied that the sum- 
mary, if approved, will in no way prejudice the interests of the States and 
although such occasions will arise very seldom, I believe the element of 
arbitration a very sound proviso being the cheapest way for settling 
differences of opinion. 
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Besides the framing of rules for compensation on land acquired for 
Railway lands, which has since emerged in the form of Government of India 
Resolution No. 493-1., dated the 30th March, 1926, it was but necessary to 
have a regular procedure outlined for the acquisition of lands for canal and 
irrigation purposes. In essentials, the procedure to which the Princes on 
the Standing Committee have now given their assent, is the one already 
approved of by Your Highnesses. 

I, therefore, move that the general approval of the Chamber be accorded 
to the report of the Standing' Committee 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Anybody seconding that? 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor : . Y^our Excellency ; Your Highnesses ; in 
supporting the resolution, item No. 7 on the Agenda, i.e., on compensa- 
tion for lands taken for irrigation purposes, I wish to give my general sup- 
port to the summary now placed before the Chamber for approval, reserv- 
ing my right to suggest some modifications when I believe the summary as 
now approved by the Chamber will be circulated to the Darbars indi- 
vidually and to Local Governments as usual for remarks. The Standing 
Committee will then have again to consider it in the light of the views 
which will be received in reply And then the summary will be again 
placed before the Chamber for approval, after incorporating into it any 
changes that will be deemed necessary. I may be permitted to take this 
opportunity of making a few observations which I hope will be useful to 
Your Highnesses in giving your consideration to the summary just now 
as well as when it will come to Your Highnesses for your views later on 
in due course 

The Chamber had two occasions in the past to accord its approval to 
the summary as revised by the Standing Committee, containing general 
principles for the assessment of compensation for land required for Rail- 
way purposes in Indian States or British territory. The present summary 
has been generally prepared on those lines. There appears to be one agree- 
able innovation in it. It relates to compensation of loss of miscellaneous 
revenues, in addition, dernod from areas which will be submerged under 
water by the construction of large irrigation works, when they are con- 
siderable The loss was not hitherto recognised in calculating the com- 
pensation, probably because there was no question of wholesale acquisi- 
tion of compact and considerable areas consisting of several villages for 
Railway and similar other purposes as is the case in the acquisition in- 
volved in the execution of an irrigation scheme. The recognition of the 
loss of miscellaneous revenue, although in a modified form, is thus no 
doubt an improvement in the right direction But the summary as fram- 
ed at prosemt, even with the above modification, is not, in my humble 
opinion, calculated to fully safeguard our interests, and more especially 
■ those of the smaller States, and it is my intention to bring to the notice of 
the House the apprehensions which I feel in the matter for Your High- 
nesses’ due consideration. I have had a considerable experience of this 
matter as my State was repeatedly called upon to co-operate with Govern- 
ment for facilitating their large irrigation schemes in the Deccan since 
1865 A D The total demands on ^ny territory in connection with four 
dams have amounted to nearly 18 square miles of fertile area up to now 
from a large number of villages, and more such demands, I have everv 
reason to fear, are likely to follow in the near future. From the nature 
of these demands my Darbar at times apprehentled that States which are 
already small like mine will be reduced to very small and barren princi- 
palities or are likely to be totally wiped out from the map if the process 
of taking considerable slices out of them goes on in future in this way. I 
have therefore to request the Government of India and the Standing 'Com- 
niittee to provide a safeguard in the summary at the time of its recon- 
sideration against the fear T have expressed. I may also venture to sug- 
gest that there must be some limit to the demand of territory on Indian 
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States in proportion to their extent, or there should be a provision where- 
by such States might be able to claim an exchange of territory, coupled 
v^th a certain share of the profit from the scheme as a special case in 
order to maintain their dignity intact without causing any substantial 
diminution in the extent of their area as well as jurisdiction and popula- 
tion which follow in its wake when several villages have to evacuate as it 
is impossible to compensate in rupees, annas and pies the loss of popula- 
tion, jurisdiction and prospective revenue which they entail. 

Next, there is the question of the royalty over the water which will be 
stored by the construction of such schemes. It does not appear to have 
been dealt with in the summary before us. This question, which is un- 
doubtedly an intricate one, does not arise in the acquisition of land for 
Railway purposes on the analogy of which the present summary has been 
based But it is important in the consideration of the principles govern- 
ing the acquisition of land for irrigation works. There are again two 
different kinds of irrigation works in which two or more powers are involved. 
Firstly, there will be works which will be jointly floated in the joint 
interests of both. Secondly, there will be works which can be beneficial 
to the rayats of one Government at the sacrifice of the interest of another 
Government and its rayats as has been my own experience owing to my 
territory being on a higher level. In the first case, no difficulty can arise 
and the summary can be smoothly applied, but the same is inadequate to 
cover the second case which will ha,ve to be provided for by special agree- 
ment at least as an exceptional contingency 

The summary at present before us has, like its predecessors, natural- 
ly been prepared keeping in view the principle of reciprocity. But when 
we would take into consideration that our Chamber consists of differently 
placed large States as well as small ones. Your Highnesses will perceive 
that the same general principles would not be equally suitable to all in 
each and every case Let me straightaway concede that the summary in 
question is all right in ordinary cases and when two parties of substantial 
resources are concerned in which it is possible for either party to equally 
take the advantage and bear the sacrifices, following the principles mutual- 
ly agreed to. But the relations of many of us with the British power are 
like those between a party with vast means and powers and another with 
very meagre resources. In these circumstances it is quite natural that 
only a very few of us will be able to profit by the principles contained in 
the summary as it is, in view of the vast financial resources and the highly 
expert staff "required for launching big irrigation schemes, while the rest 
of us will be frequently required to yield land for the different schemes of 
British Government. It will therefore be desirable to provide for the 
grant of a 15 per cent, solatium on the amount of compensation in order to 
establish real reciprocity in the niatteir as provided for the benefit of pri- 
vate persons in the Land Acquisition Act 

There is one more important point in the summary to which I wish 
to invite the attention of the House before I conclude. In clause (i) it 
seems that provision has been made for considering the indirect advantages 
accruing to the Government in whose jurisdiction lands are to be acquired 
in the settlement of the compensation for extinguished land revenue. One 
would naturally expect a corresponding provision for, taking into consider- 
ation the indirect advantages accruing to the acquiring Government from 
the proposed work, for granting some special concessions to the losing State 
as well as its rayats when the question of compensating the losing State 
would be dealt with, as if is at the sacrifice of their interest that the other 
party is able to secure a gain. ^ 

In short the summary will have to be amended so as to provide a limit 
for the acquisition or in the alternative for an exchange of territory and a 
share of the profit from the scheme as well as for compensation by way of 
royalty. Similarly it will be necessary to provide a 15 per cent, solatium 
and special concessions to the losing powers and its rayats in proportion 
to the advantage that will be derived by the acquiring Government, etc. 
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Lastly, Your Excellency, I "must in fairness confess with a sense of 
gratitude that although I had to face many difficulties in the settlement of 
the question of the recently completed Lloyd Dam which Your Excellency 
has seen and where I had the high honour of receiving Your Excellency 
with my humble hospitality, all the officials of Government with whom I had 
occasion to discuss it were sympathetic and generous, and I hope the result 
would be fairly favourable through their support for which I am specially 
thankful to Your Excellency and His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, the 
Governor of Bombay. With these remarks I resume my seat. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : It has been proposed by the Chancellor 
that the Chamber should accord its general approval to the report of the 
Standing Committee. 

(The report was approved unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 6. 

Em'ployment of Europeans, etc., in Indian States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I rise once again to present to Your Highnesses the report of 
the Standing Committee on the subject of employment of Europeans in the 
Indian States. The subject is not unfamiliar to Your Highnesses, having 
already received the consideration of this House in November 1924. The 
Summary as then approved by Your Highnesses (Column II) was revised bV 
the Government of India after consultation with Local Governments, Poli- 
tical Officers and Darbars, and was discussed by the Standing Committee in 
December last. It is very necessary to acquaint Your Highnesses with the 
changes subsequently effected, and I have taken the liberty to quote at length 
where the revised summary differs from that approved by the Chamber. 

(1) The phrase “ Europeans and Americans ” in para, (a) of Clause 
• I, has been narrowed down to “ European British Subjects ” 

and the salary limit reduced from Rs. 900 to Rs. 600. 

(2) The word " Aliens ” in para, (d) has been extended to include 

Americans ”. 

(3) In all cases where the consent of the Government of India is 

necessary, and is accorded, its further consent should be 
obtained, in any case where a State contemplates a substantial 
change in the nature of the employment for which consent was 
originally sought. 

(4) In all cases, whether the consent of the Government of India is 

necessary or not, the Government of India will have the right 
to require a Darbar to dispense with the services of any person 
whom Government may consider undesirable. 

Items (3) and (4) above did not form part of the previous summary. 

Besides, in the case of appointments below the revised salary limit, 
such particukrs as are available regarding these persons should be communi- 
cated at the time when information about their engagement is conveyed to 
the Government of India. 

The Standing Committee considered that the salary limit of Rs. 500 
was rather too low in these days of high prices and high salaries; and even- 
tu^y decided that it should be raised to Rs. 700. It was also suggested 
that the necessity for obtaining the consent of the Government of India 
should be confined to such high appointments as that of Dewan, Minister, 
etc., although it was felt that it would not be easy to arrive at a satisfactory 
classification of such appointments. 
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The clause requiring further consent of the Government of India before 
a State Government can effeci a substantial change in the nature of the 
duties was the subject of much comment and discussion. It appeared to us 
to be unnecessary and we felt that the Government of India having once 
satisfied themselves as to the suitability of an individual for employment in 
aji Indian State, should ordinarily find no occasion to object to his being 
employed in a different capacity. No States, we felt, would be likely to 
transfer an employee to the occupation for which he was unsuited but 
if this ever took place the State concerned would be prepared to pay for the 
experiment. A provision to tjiis effect was, however, considered necessary 
in the case of employment of retired Political Officers, and it was recognised 
that difficulties might occur if he were appointed as Foreign Minister in a 
State which had obtained Governijient’s consent to his employment in 
another capacity. After discussion it was decided that it would meet the 
requirements of the case if the sub-clause in question is replaced by a 
provision on the following lines ; — 

“ In all cases where a retired officer of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment was employed by an Indian State with the consent of the 
Government of India no substantial change in the nature of his 
duties should be made without the further consent of the Govern- 
ment of India ” 

The Standing Committee regarded with considerable misgivings the 
inclusion of the sub-clause providing for the right of the Government of 
India to require a State to dispense with the services of any man whom 
Government may consider undesirable It was pointed out that this sub- 
clause was not only an innovation, not having been incorporated in the pre- 
vious summaries, but was also capable of an unduly wide interpretation, 
extending, as worded, to all employees of an Indian State whether or not 
their original employment required the consent of the Government of India, 
and as such open to misconception The Standing Committee, therefore, 
urged that there was absolutely no necessity for the incorporation of this 
sub-clause, but gave an undertaking that on the occasion of any emergency 
involving public safety, or in case of grave misrule necessitating the 
withdrawal of an officer to whose employment the conditions in the summary 
applied, the State concerned would accede to the wi«he=! of the Government 
of India on being assured of the necessity for the action indicated. 

Thus Your Highnesses will find that the Standing Committee has taken 
every care to stand by the decision to which this House had once already 
given its consent and that the little additions that have come in are in no 
way calculated to restrict or jeopardise the freedom of action of the authori- 
ties of an Indian State to take from their employees the service for which 
they are pre-eminently most fitted. 

The subject is of considerable importance and it would be well if it were 
to come to some final form now. I would, therefore, request Your High- 
nesses to accord your general approval to the recommendations made bv the 
Standing Committee as embodied in the summary placed before Your 
Highnesses. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch: Your Excellency, I beg to second 
ihe request of His Highness with regard to the suihmary which His 
Highness the Chancellor has just submitted to the House. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: The question is that this Chamber accords 
its general approval to the report of the Standing Committee regarding the 
employment of Europeans, etc. 

(The report was approved unanimously.) 
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Agendum No. 5. 

Construction of tramways in Indian States. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : Your Highnesses, do I understand that it 
is your desire that we should take up the discussion on the item of tram- 
ways ? Would it be convenient to take up that now ? 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch: It is not on the day’s agenda. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I appreciate that. 

His Highness the Maharao of Cutch: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; it IS my desire to speak on this subject and as the item is not on the 
agenda I am not prepared to submit my remarks to-day. But I shall be 
quite prepared to-morrow to say what I wish to submit to the House for 
consideration and I would, therefore, beg that this question be postponed till 
to-morrow. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Of course I am entirely in the hands of 
the House in this matter and His Highness is technically perfectly right in 
observing as His Highness of Alwar does that this* item is liot on the 
agenda. The explanation of that is that it was suggested to me late last 
night that it might be possible and might be for the general convenience of 
a good many of Your Highnesses numb^er if we are able to sit rather long 
to-morrow and conclude what is the more formal and technical part of our 
business. As far as I am concerned I once said that I was fully prepared 
to comply with the desire of the Chamber if it was the general desire. It 
■«s entirely within the power of any member to assert the technical objection 
that the item js not on the agenda, which I should be bound to support and 
to sustain and therefore if His Highness after hearing what I have said 
takes up that point and feels he cannot* do justice to the discussion before 
to-morrow morning, then there is nothing more to be said. I should at 
the conclusion of to-day’s business adjourn till to-morrow. 

His Highness Jihe Maharao of Cutch: Perhaps I might respectfully 
suggest that Your Excellency might take the sense of the other Princes as 
to whether they wish the question to be taken up either to-day or to-morrow. 
I do not wish iny personal convenience to come in the way of the convenience 
of the House. 

TTifi Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: I support His Highness in this 
request. If it is to Your Excellency’s convenience they cari be postponed 
possibly because we are not prepared to discuss certain points that are likely 
to be brought up in the debate which I conceive is to take place on this 
important subject. 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I think that in view of what has been said 
by His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar Your Highnesses will be unwilling to put any undue pressure 
upon those who had points to make on which they might feel they would be 
unable to do justice by taking up to-day, and therefore, if Your Highnesses 
agree I should suggest that I should finally decide that we should meet 
to-morrow, and in so doing may be ourselves within the technical rules of 
order, even at the price of some personal inconvenience, and I presume, 
therefore, that our business to-morrow would be everything that is not on 
this paper including the tramway point and including the formal reply of 
Your Highnesses to my speech. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: I think we will be able to get 
through the work except this point and the reply which I have to address 
to Your Excellency on behalf of the Princes. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: The work that is on the agenda includes 
everything except six and two. Very good. 
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Then I think the next item, if wc may conclude our business items, on 
the paper is the resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: No. 8 on the day’s work-card 
concerning the attendance of the Chancellor’s Secretary. 


Agendum No. 9. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the attendance 
of the Chancellor's Secretary, etc., at the meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; I rise to move the following resolution : — 

A. That the Secretary to His Highness the Chancellor should invari- 

ably attend all meetings of the Standing Committee and speak 
whenever invited to do so by any member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

B. That any expert adviser or advisers whom Their Highnesses on 

the Standing Committee may select for special or technical 
purposes should be entitled to attend meetings of the Standing 
Committee whenever any experts or advisers of the Govern- 
ment of India attend such meetings and on such occasions they 
should be entitled to address the meeting at the request of any 
member of the Standing Committee. 

I have little doubt that Your Highnesses will realise that for the effect- 
ive and successful working of the Standing Committee, the resolution placed 
before you is of great importance, 

I will deal firstly with my proposal that the Secretary to His Highness 
the Chancellor should be entitled to attend the meetings of the Standing 
Committee and to speak at such meetings w'hen invited to do so. That officer 
by the very virtue of his office occupies a position of intimacy and 
responsibility with the working of the Standing Committee and of 
the Cliaraber. However able and knowledgeable and painstaking 
His Highness the Chancellor may happen to be, ' considering the 
fact that he is also the active ruler of a State he cannot be expected to be 
acquainted with every detail of every case which comes up for discussion. ’ 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say any more about this claim; it 
cannot but be admitted that the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
should be given the advantage of the presence of his Secretary at the meet- 
ings of the Standing Committee. 

I will now deal with the claim that any expert officer or officers whom 
Their Highnesses tlic Princes on the Standing Committee may desire to 
select for special purposes, should be entitled to attend the meetings of the 
Standing Committee and ta speak at such meetings when invited to do so. 
Your Highnesses a^-e aware that it is often the case that technical and com- 
plicated questions dealing with such matters as mining rights, coinage, 
railway jurisdiction and fiscal rights, which are specialised subjects requiring 
detailed and sometimes lifelong study, corne up for discussion. On sudn 
occasions the Government of India bring their experts to the Standing Com- 
mittee but a similar facility is not at present accorded to the Princes. It 
cannot be expected that the Princes on the Standing Committee should also 
be experts on every technical question and that they should be able to effect- 
ively argue with the technical spokesmen of the Government of India. I 
therefore claim that in common equity an alteration of the rules empowering 
the Standing Committee also to nominate its experts, is of immediate neces- 
sity if our interests are to be properly safeguarded. Your Highnesses will 
have noted that the resolution does not suggest that the Chancellor’s Secre- 
tary or the expert officers called in should be entitled to speak at or take part * 
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in the proceedings, as a matter of course. The resolution specifically recom- 
mends that they should be entitled to attend and to speak when invited to do 
so by a inemhor of the Standing Committee. 

riicro ai'e two possible objections which may be raised. One is that it 
would be against the prestige of Your Highnesses’ Standing Committee to 
admit to its sittings persons who are not Ruling Princes. Whatever point 
this objection might have, is lost by the fact that the Political Secretary t<f 
the Government of Ijidia is present at all the meetings of the Standing (?om- 
mittee and, as I have already stated, the Government of India cause the 
attendance of its expert officers also. 

Another objection may be raised on the ground of secrecy. The Secre- 
tary to His Highness the Chancellor must tpso facto be a fully trusted offi- 
cial who must by vinue of his position have full acquaintance with all docu- 
ments and proceedings aud consequent!} such an objection could not be 
applied to his attendance at the meetings of the Standing Committee. As 
regards expert officers invited to attend, I would point out that the resolution 
lays down that they will only be invited when questions requiring expert 
knowledge are being discussed. 

I trust I have sufficiently explained how important it is for the efficient 
working of the Standing Committee that this resolution should be accepted 
by Your Highnesses. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; the proposal placed before Your Highnesses by His Highness of 
Kashmir is so inseparably connected with the efficient and successful han- 
dling of the many technical questions which the Standing Committee is called 
upon to deal with, that I cannot adequately emphasise the necessity of its 
adoption. 

I have no doubt that my colleagues on the Standing Committee will bear 
mo out when I say that our experience of the working of the Standing Com- 
mittee has conclusively proved to us that the assistance which we now seek 
to obtain is not only "a desideratum hut also an absolute necessity. Its 
absence has, in the past, been a fruitful source of difficulties and delay. The 
Princes on the Standing Committee, however thorough their grasp of sub- 
jects may be, cannot reasonably be expected to have the knowledge of details 
which an expert would have and I feel that, without adequate assistance, our 
discussions at the meetings of the Standing Committee are not as successful 
as they would otherwise be. Even the Political Secretary to the Government 
of Iniia, who himself selects the subjects for discussion and is thoroughly 
conversant with them, feels that he is not competent to deal with every ques- 
tion that is raised and is invariably aided by experts who answer and argue 
at the meetings of the Standing Committee as if they were members of equal 
rank and status. It is, therefore, only just and fair that the Princes should 
enjoy equal freedom and be able to invite their own experts to assist and 
guide them in their discussions In most cases, it will be the Secretary to 
the Chancellor, who will assist in the deliberations, by virtue of the position 
which he occupies and because of the fact that he is in possession of all facts 
and figures, being in constant touch with the special work of the Chancellor. 
But occasionally, when the Secretary feels that his information requires to 
be supplemented, sn expert or experts, as the case may be, will be added. 

It is clearly evident that the proposal is sound, legitimate, and essential 
to the successful working of the Standing Committee. I, therefore, lend 
to it my entire and whole-hearted support and commend it to Your High- 
nesses for acceptance. . 

His TTighness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency ; Your High- 
nesses; I was beginning to feel very diffident at the commencement in having 
to speak on this subject lest it should appear as though I was going 
in any sense whatsoever to oppose His Highness’ resolution. But from the 
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remarks that His Highness has added in his speech after moving the reso- 
lution many of my doubts have been removed. While I completely sympa- 
•thise with His Highness, having hpd some experience of that distinguished 
bodyj the Standing Committee, in the necessity of having expert advisers, 
especially on technical points and particularly when we invite officers of the 
Government of India to come and assist us with their advice, it is necessary 
,pn such occasionSj^ and I entirely agree with His Highness, to have expert 
officers of our own also to attend and give us advice on such technical ques- 
tions I must frankly confess that my anxiety was in feeling that by no 
conception would it be advisable that the Standing Committees should 
gradually turn into Committees of Ministers carrying on the deliberations 
in place of the members themselves. Por that I think would be a situation 
that would not be one that would be feasible, or certainly not one that could 
be admired ‘in the interests and the position of our Chamber. And, there- 
fore, as His Highness has explained at great length, the points which 
caused doubt in my mind and about which I had my notes for my reply, I 
find that if some of them, the original ones which His Highness has subse- 
quently explained, were incorporated into the resolution, it would remove all 
doubts and misunderstandings in the future, and therefore I was going to pro- 
pose a few amendments to the original resolution which I shall attempt to read 
out. But the principal factor, as T have already stated, and one which T 
will emphasise, is that the Standing Committee should not by a gradual 
process of introduction of Ministers, Secretaries, or anybody else turn into a 
Committee where Ministers will principally deliberate and practically, very 
practically, also assist in coming to definite conclusions; and it would be, 
although it is a far-fetched idea, most unfortunate if the places of Princes 
were in such cases taken by the members whom they invited. It is only in 
that sense that I have made these remarks. It is only in that sense that 
1 propose the amendments for Your Highnesses’ consideration. The resolu- 
tion reads, and I will suggest alterations as T go along, that this Chamber 
recommends to His Excellency the Viceroy 

(As there was a misunderstanding of the resolution under discussion. 
His Excellency the Viceroy read out the resolution). 

His Excellency the Viceroy : Perhaps it would assist to clarify the issues 
for my own information and that of others if T read the actual resolution. 

A. That the Secretary to His Highness the Chancellor should invari- 

ably attend all meetings of the Standing Committee and speak 
whenever invited to do>so by any member of the Standing 
Committee. 

B. That any expert adviser or advisers whom Their Highnesses on 

the Standing Committee may select for special or technical 
purposes should be entitled to attend meetings of the Standing 
‘Committee whenever any experts or advisers of the Govern- 
ment of India attend such meetings and on such occasions 
they should be entitled to address the meeting at the request of 
any member of the Standing Committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: I am very glad to find, Your 
Excellency* Your Highnesses, that all the points that I’ had noted down have 
been covered by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir’s revised resolution 
about the Secretary being separated from the special advisers, about the 
special advisers speaking on sp^ial occasions only, and so forth; and I have 
little more 'to add. I should like to suggest two amendments to this which 
are also covered by one of the notes which I have made which is not down 
in this resolution. In the first part it is stated that the Secretary to His 
Highness the Chancellor 

His Excellency the Viceroy: If 1 may interrupt His Highness one 
moment, I am anxious to keep the Chamber in order, and I think it will 
please the Chamber if first they secured the assent to what His Highness hae 
done, namely, in moving the resolution in a new form. The new |orm will 
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then take after the subsequent resolution, and on that resolution it will be 
open to Ilis Highness to move or to amend. The question I would there- 
fore put is this. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir asked leave to 
move his resolution in a new form which I have read to the Chamber. Is it 
your pleasure that leave should be granted? The resolution that is before 
the Chamber is the new one in the amended form as read out by myself, 
and it is to that amended resolution that His Highness now I understand 
has proposed a new amendment. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency ;Your High- 
nesses; "Well may I congratulate His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
cordially on his revised resolution which I think will meet with general 
approval, and I have only one suggestion to make for Your Highnesses’ 
consideration. The resolution Part A reads “that the Secretary* to Llis 
Highness the Chancellor should invariably attend all meetings of the 
Standing Committee and speak whenever invited to do so by any member of 
the Standing Committee”. I would propose “any member” being cut out 
and left so by “the Standing Committee”. That means to say that one 
member might individually want the Secretary to address them while the 
rest of them might not wish it. Therefore the Standing Committee might 
unanimously or at any rate by majority say that it should be done. My second 
proposition is exactly similar.* At the end, whenever any expert advisers 
of the Government of India attend such meetings they will be entitled to 
address the meetings at the request of any member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. I should again personaUy prefer the Standing Committee which 
can be a matter of adjustment inside the Committee itself. These are the 
only two amendments that I have to propose for Your Highnesses’ considera- 
tion in the resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: As the amended resolution 
has met with the strong support of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
it will be unnecessary for me to take up the time of the House by refer- 
ring to some of his earlier remarks based on the original resolution. I 
will, therefore, first state that I do not think His Highness or anyone else 
need have any apprehension that His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
or His Highness the Chancellor, or any other member of the Standing 
Committee" or indeed any Prince who is a member of this Chamber, de- 
sires nr proposes that the Princes Standing Committee should be convert- 
ed into a committee of Ministers. That has not been proposed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir nor by anyone else, and I do not think 
that there is any need of misapprehension. 

His Highness proposes that on every occasion, where the necessity is 
felt for the Secretary to the Chancellor or any technical expert to attend, 
we, the whole Standing Committee, should, during each of these discussions, 
have a vote and by a majority of vo.es decide whether the Secretary to His 
Highness the Chancellor or the technical expert is or is no: to speak. Where 
the*^ Government of India experts attend our Committee meetings no such 
votino- has ever taken place or had ever been even proposed, and I submit 
that the work of our Committee and our deliberations will be rendered 
intensely intricate, unnecessarily complicated and imnecessarily delay- 
ed to have a vote taken every time anyone feels the necessity for the Secre- 
tary to the Chancellor or the expert to speak. But we are not children 
and we can surely leave, as drafted by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir the Secretary or the expert to speak when we feel the necessity 
for it If any member for any particular reasons feels that the Secretary 
or the expert ‘should not be allowed to speak it would be open to him to 
raise the point, but I do beg His Highness not to accept such a complicated 
system which will render work impossible. ^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy : I cannot help thinking that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar, in referring to the question in this way, put it 
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oti slightly too formal a basis. 1 have not had the privilege, at least 
1 have not had to exercise the privilege, of attending the meetings of 
the Standing Committee, but 1 believe them to be wholly of an informal 
character, and I hope that that informal character would be maintained, 
and I conceive, if the Chancellor’s Secretary under this resolution or any 
expert attends with Your Highnesses on the Standing Commirtoe, that 
the situation might even occur in which the Secretary and the expert in 
the enthusiasm of argument would speak without being invited. I should 
myself regard that as not very serious. In an informal discussion 1 should 
have thought it vvould be the kind of thing which would easily adjust it- 
self, and in practice would not at all in any way have been inconvenient 
Therefore, I would join in appealing to His Highness of Alwar not to 
press his amendments, but to leave it to the general sense of the individuals 
concerned and to those who took part in these deliberations. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: If I may say so. Your Excel- 
lency, I did not attempt to make the Standing Committee business so for- 
mal that every time when the Secretary or the member should wish to 
invite one to speak a vote should be taken. What I implied and what I 
said finally was that it was a. matter which would be adjusted in the Com- 
mittee itself in their own friendly deliberations. I intended to say no- 
thing more than to follow the course that is observed at the present day. 
We decide things between ourselves in an amicable informal manner as 
questions come up, and it is only in that spirit that I made these sugges- 
tions, and in doing so I was careful to avoid the word amendment. 
Because after receiving Your Highnesses’ views on the subject I would 
then be able to see whether you approve of moving the amendment, in 
which I should make an amendment. Otherwise it would remain a sug- 
gestion on which Your Highnesses have given me an expression of your 
views and so has His Excellency the President. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I understand that His Highness of 
Alwar does not move his suggestion in the form of an amendment. There- 
fore there is no amendment technically before the Chamber to liis lligli- 
ness’ resolution. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna: Your Excellency Your 
Highnesses; i rise to support the sesolution which has been moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. The usefulness as 'well as the 
necessity of the measure are so obvious that there is hardly any need to 
adduce arguments to support it. There can be no doubt that the presence 
of the Chancellor's Secretary and other officers, selected doubtless for 
their expert knowledge as occasion demands, will be materially helpful to 
the Standing Committee in dealing with the various complicated, and not 
infrequently technical problems which come before them for solution. 
Combined with the salutary safeguard that these officers are to speak only 
when invited to do so, the proposition becomes free from any danger of 
misconstruction. I therefore venture to presume that it will meet with 
Your Highnesses’ ready acceptance. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: The motion is that the Secretary to His 
Highness the Chancellor should invariably attend all meietings of the 
Standing Committee and speak whenever invited to do so by a membei 
of the Standing Committee, that any expert adviser or advisers whom 
Their Higlmesses on the Standing Committee may select for special or 
technical purposes should be entitled to attend meetings of the Standing 
Committee, whenever any experts or advisers of the Government of India 
attend such meetings, and on such occasions they will be entitled to 
address the meeting at the request of any member of the Standing Com- 
mitted. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 
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Agendum No. 10. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding ihe raising 
o] the quorum of the Standing Committee from three to five and ‘the 
piling of the place of the members of the Standing Committee in their 
absence by Princes next in order of voting. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: Your Excellency; Yoiir High- 
nesses; the resolution which I now rise to move reads as follows : — 

{a) that the quorum of the Standing Committee be raised from three to 
five; 

(b) that after the Standing Committee has been elejcted, the Chamber 

should proceed to elect a panel of six Members to be Substi- 
tute Members of the Standing Committee ; 

(c) that in the unavoidable absence of any Members of the Standing 

Committee, Members of the Chamber who have been elected 
Substitute Members of the Standing Committee, should be 
requested by His Highness the Chancellor in the order of votes 
they receive to attend in the places thus temporarily vacant. 

This resolution involves in my opinion more than a matter of procedure ; 
it is of considerable constitutional importance as well. 

My object in recommending that the quorum should be raised is to give 
grealter weight to the decisions of the Standing Committee. As it is, tliose 
of Your Highnesses who are on the Standing Committee will, I feel sure, 
support me in my statement that we have often felt the weight of responsi- 
bility attaching to decisions taken on behalf of this Chamber by a quorum 
of tHree only, and the result has often been that the Standing Committee has 
on that accoimt postponed decisions of considerable impoutance and some- 
times of urgency, feeling that it was not right "to commit the Chamber in 
such important matters to decisions taken in its name by a quorum of three 
members only. 

The proposal which I have placed before Your Highnesses to-day is 
that the minimum number of members constituting a legal meeting of the 
Standing Committee should be raised from three to five. 

I may be permitted to perhaps anticipate an objection which may seem 
at first sight to militate against the proposition. It may be said that 
this resolution goes against our pfevious experience, when the original quo- 
rum of four was found to be unworkable and had to be reduced to three 
because it was not always possible for even four Prin'ces to attend. 

1 agree, but I would point out that a safeguard is included in the 
second part of the resolution which recommends that in the unavoidable 
absence of any members of the Standing Committee, members of the 
Chamber who have been elected Substitute Members for the Standing 
Committee should be requested by His Highness the Chancellor in the order 
of the votes they receive to attend in the place thus temporarily vacant. 
This provision would provide the Sitanding Committee with a number of 
substitute members able to take the plaice of those unable to attend. The 
system of having substitute members at hand is neither novel nor unconsti- 
tutional. It is, doubtless, within Your Highnesses’ knowledge that the 
nations of ithe world nominate substitute members in their delegations to the 
League of Nations. The only difference here would be that the members 
next in rank of voting would ipso facto be the substitute members and would 
have the right of being invited to the' Standing Committee in the absence of 
the permanent members. This procedure would, I venture to suggest, ob- 
viate the difficulty of securing a full quorum for all the meetings of the 
Standing Committee. It would also secure continuity in the work of the 
Committee and afford valuable training to several Members of our Order and 
•equip them for full membership in course of time. 

Your Highnesses, as time goes on, the subjects brought up before the 
Standing Committee become more and more important and it is necessary 
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that there should be the fullest possible consideration in Committee of every 
majtter discussed and that important matters should not be postponed as 
has been the practice hitherto. As all decisions of the Standing Committee 
necessarily carry great weight with the Chamber, the responsibility of the 
members cqpstituting the Standing Committee is naturally heavy and it is 
therefore essential that the quorum should bo raised and that attendance at 
meetings should be ensured. 

For the reasons I have stated, it appears to me necessary that (the pro- 
posals embodied in this resolution should be given effect to. I hope that 
the resolution will meet with Your Highnesses’ kind acceptance. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Kashmir has moved his reso- 
lution in a very forcible and convincing manner leaving no room for doubt 
as to the utility of the proposal before us. It, therefore, merits our un- 
animous approval and I beg to second it with all the persuasion that I can 
command. 

With Your Excellency’s permission, I would point out that the con- 
ditions, under which the proposal for reduction in the quorum of the 
Standing Committee first came to be made in 1923, have long since changed. 
The Standing Committee has in the last few years acquired a position of 
great moment and importance and its members are taking keener and more 
active interest in its deliberations; they consider it their bounden duty to 
attend its meetings and make a point of participating in as many meetings 
as possible. Experience has also shown that when important questions 
are at stake, the present small quorum of the Standing Committee does not 
like to commit itself on behalf of the absent members. Urgent items, there- 
fore, are sometimes postponed. This proves a strong impediment in the 
way of active progress and, it is, therefore, no wonder that subjects, which 
on the score of their importance, should be carried through without loss of 
time, are kept hanging fire for years together without producing any satis- 
factory results. The proposal now made not only seeks to minimise the 
chances of such half-hearted and sporadic discussion of important questions 
in future but also to regulate and control all accumulated arrears of the 
past. 

It may with some reason be contended that with a larger quorum speedy 
and unanimous decision will be neither easy nor frequent ; but the provision 
entitling the specially elected Substitute Members to take, in the order of 
voting, the place of the absent members, makes it almost impossible that 
an impasse, such as is apprehended, will ever occur. There is one thing 
which may strike some of us, namely, that the member or members who 
thus come in temporarily or at such short notice may not have such insight 
into and familiarity with the details of the subjects discussed as would 
otherwise be desirable and that if this were to be the case a larger quorum 
will not perhaps be of much benefit. But if each Substitute Member who may, 
when necessity arises, be called upon to join the Standing Committee, knew 
how and where he stood in the order of votes secured by him, it may be ex- 
pected that he will keep himself posted in what is likclv to be exp^ted of 
him. 

'Che remaining points of the proposal no doubt mean another amend- 
ment of the existing regulations but are certainly well worth the trouble. 
I for one would press it, so as to make the proposal made by my dear Bhai 
His Highness of Kashmir as complete as possible. I have iny own reasons 
to advance in favour of the desirability of the votes secured by each member 
offering himself for election either as Chancellor or as member of the Standing 
Committee being announced. 

May I hope that Your Highnesses will desire to associate yourselves with 
me in according the proposal your unanimous approval 1 

« 

His Highness the Maharaj Bana of Dholpur: The resolution which 
is before us now deserves a warm and cordial support. I do, and I am 
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sure all of us should feel very grateful to His Highness of Kashmir for so 
thoughtfully introducing /this question. 

I’lio plan he proposes is designed to meet a recurring and irksome 
difficulty. Tills difficulty arises inevitably from the conditions of the 
membership alike of this Chamber and of the Standing Committee. 

All the members of the Chamber and hence of the Standing Committee 
are busy men tied down generally with manifold and varied responsibilities 
of their own. It is, therefore, hai’dly fair to expect, even with the very 
best will ui the world, for every member of the Standing Committee irre- 
vocably LO be present at every meeting, especially when on several past 
occasions we all know pre-arranged dates have, owing to other pressing 
and urgent reasons, been shifted at a moment’s notice. 

I hope Your Highnesses will fully realise that it is essential and of 
primary importance tlia)t urgent business for our cause should not be delayed 
for want of a quorum. It is equally essential, also, that the very important 
affairs transacted by the Standing Commitijee should, in every case, be 
minutely considered by an assemblage which is in every way fully representa- 
tive of "Your Highnesses. 

The plan proposed by His Highness by raising the niunber of the 
Standing Committee fully ensures that weighty affairs will be weigh|tily 
considered. At the same time, it provides for a welcome provision, in the 
absence from any cause of members of the Standing Committee, for most 
ijsefully filling the places, thus vacated, by substitute members specially 
elected by Your Highnesses for the purpose. 

I, therefore, strongly feel, in the interest of our common work, that wc 
should unanimously address His Excellency — our President — and should 
ask him by sanctioning the adoption of the proposed change, to relieve our 
procedure of a distinct disadvantage from which it has so long suffered. 
With these few words, I heartily support the resolution and hope all Your 
Highnesses will do the same. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency; Your High- 
nesses; in the first place I may with the permission of His Highness point 
out that towards the end of his statement he referred to my moving a resolu- 
tion, but I am afraid on that account his Secretary has mixed up His High- 
ness of Kashmir and myself, for Ifis Highness of Patiala has stated to me 
that he was referring at that time to His Highness of Kashmir. With 
regard to the actual resolution that is before us regarding the raising of the 
quorum from three to five I entirely agree. Then, His Highness of Kash- 
mir’s resolution runs that after the Standing Committee has been elected the 
Chamber should proceed to elect a panel of six other members to be substi- 
tute niembers of the Standing Committee. On that point, if I may, I should 
like to ask His Highness one question — ^whether His Highness intends that 
another election should take place with these six members or whether in the 
same election in the Standing Committee the first six will be taken to be the 
members of the Standing Committee and the next six as substitute members. 

/ 

His Hi ghn ess the Maharaja of Kashmir: My intention is to have as 
many Princes attending as possible, but as to how that is to be ensured is 
to my mind a matter of absolutely pure detail At the informal discussion 
the other day I understood some of Their Highnesses thought they would 
prefer a separate election, so I have changed my resolution, having informed 
the fact to the Political Secretary for His Excelency’s approval in accord- 
ance with the wishes of what I understood to be a certain number of Princes. 
But as to whether you wish to take the first six on the Standing Committee 
or the next six that come in with votes one, two or three, is a matter that I 
am not personally interested in, and I would leave it to Your Highnesses 
to decide as best as you can or as you like. 

TTis Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: I have got nothing particular to 
say but perhaps it will be simpler from the point of view of election if the 
next six on the Standing Committee are taken. 
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With regard to point ‘C’ that in the unavoidable absence of an} mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee, members of the Chamber who have been 
elected substitute members of the Standing Committee should Idc requested 
by His Highness the Chancellor in the order of the votes they receive to 
attend in the place thus temporarily vacant. I feel very dhr'deut in having 
to say so but I find myself not in agreement with His Ilighncbs of Kashmir 
on that one point because I believe, and that is my own jiersonal opinion, 
that .the members of the Standing Committee as they are elected should 
not have substitute members replacing them, because I think that it might 
on the one hand cause a certain amount of lack of in'.eiest on the part of 
certain permanent members of the Standing Committee to attend. They 
may think that it would be possible always to get their substitute.s to come 
in their jdace. The argument I have heard advanced in reply to that is 
that perhaps if the permanent members of the Standing Committee knew that 
they were going to have substitutes it would encourage them to perform their 
duties and to attend to their business more regularly than if they felt they 
had nobody to substitute them. But personally I am of opinion that it is 
better to have permanent members of the Standing Committee and at the 
same time to expect all of them to come and fill the quorum which His 
Highness raises from three to five with which I agree. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: Your Excellemy ; Your High- 
nesses; it will be recalled that sometime ago I moved, when I was Chan- 
cellor, a resolution for reducing the quorum under the constitution and 
rules then in force, because of the difficulty of ensuring the requisite num- 
ber of Princes attending, and we — ^very nearly when on one or two occasions 
going CO meet — ^had to go away because of the want of quorum. Your 
Highnesses will recall that on that occasion His Highness of Alvar opposed 
my resolution and wanted a larger number to be maintained. It was in 
deference, if I remember rightly, to Lord Reading’s appeal that His High- 
ness after expressing his gratification at having caused a lively debate 
withdrew his resolution. To-dav we have a resolution again asking 
that the quorum be raised. His Highness of Kashmir has made clear the 
reasons in his remarks in introducing this resolution. There is no doubt 
about it that as the work of our Standing Committee increases in importance, 
it is inevitable that the Princes g-nd States who are not present at the Stand- 
ing Committee work will of course pay ’ attention to the qualities of the 
Princes actually present. But I am quite sure that the Princes will also 
be influenced in coming to their own conclusions on the recommendations of 
the Standing Committee on the number of Princes present. If you 
have three out of seven, there is this drawback, that it will be said that it 
was by no means even the majority of the Princes on the Standing Committee 
who gave certain opinions or made certain recommendations, that therefore 
they are not representative, or at least do not carry the same weight as 
a larger number of Princes present. 

The second point that I would ask Your Highnesses to bear in mind 
is that it is important that as many Princes as possible should be fitted for, 
and sbould be encouraged to acquaint themselves with, the task which the 
Standing Committee performs;^ and another of the advantages of His 
Highness of Kashmir’s resolution is the educative value — of training 
Princes who in days to come will relieve us of our burdens or succeed us 
when we are no longer alive, or are wanted on the Standing Committee or 
when we no longer retain your confidence any further. 

His Highness of Alwar, I understand, began by saying that he was 
in general agreement with the, r^olution of His Highness of Kaslunir. I 
may have confused what His Highness said, but I understand now that 
His Highness is opposed to His Highness’ resolution although I am not 
aware clearly whether he is definitely moving an amendment or not, but 
I believe he is not. In any case one important point to which I would 
invite Your Highnesses’ attention is that it is presumed that you return 
' by your votes, or you elect, such Princes to the Stamdihg Commffiteq as in 
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the first place, in Your Highnesses’ estimation, are capable of discharging 
their duties and taking their duties seriously. If that is so, and if Your 
Highnesses really have confidence in the representatives ■whom you elect 
from the Chamber, I do not think Your Highnesses need fear that those 
whom you elect to the Standing Committee will, like school boys, be only 
too g'lad to take a holiday whenever they can and refrain from attending 
the meeting of the Standing Committee, and that therefore His Highness 
of Kashmir’s proposal of substitute members will lead to those whom you 
elect, in the first instance, staying away, just because they want a holiday. 

As regards His Highness of Alwar’s question as to why it is proposed 
that there should be two elections, it is I think a perfectly valid and legiti- 
mate question which necessitates a clear reply, and as His Highness was not 
present at the informal meetings, when we discussed this question in consi 
derable detail, I v^ould remind Your Highnesses of what happened long 
ago when we introduced separate voting for the Chancellor and separate 
voting for the Standing Committee Those of Your Highnesses who were 
present at our Standing Committee meetings will recall that it was felt 
that when all the Princes were concentrating their votes on one Prince whom 
they wanted to elect as Chancellor it followed that they were not thinking 
at the time of the second, but only of the first man they wanted, and therefore 
the Pi'ince who received second largest number of -votes as Chancellor did 
not necessarily represent the views of the Princes as being in their estima- 
tion the second best man they wanted as a substitute or pro-Chancellor. The 
same remarks therefore apply to the elections on the Standing Committee. 
Your Highnesses will to-day for instance be voting for the six best men 
amongst us whom you want to represent you and who enjoy your confidence. 
You arc not thinking of the six next best men, and therefore all your votes 
will be concentrated on the six best in your opinion. Now when we know 
who are the six who have received the largest number of votes and who 
have been returned, Your Highnesses will then have to turn and think of 
six other names whom probably you would not have thought of in entering 
amono- the first six. And the names of the second six will therefore be 
clear before you only when you know who are the six best elected to the 
Standing Committee, and I hope, therefore, although it involves a few 
minutes delay, that Your Highnesses will at least give this a trial, for 
after hearing the results of to-day’s voting of the first six who will be on 
the Committee and the second six who will be substitute members, it will 
be time for Your Highnesses to review your decision later. 

TTip TTighuftss the Maharaja of Porbandar: Your Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses; I beg to support the resolution just put forward for Your 
Highnesses’’ consideration by His Highness of Kashmir. His Highness 
has dealt fully with the advantages that would accrue to our Order by our 
makino’ a rule that no decision should be taken without full deliberation on 
matters that come before the Standing Committee; no deliberation, Your 
Highnesses, could be considered adequate where not even five members of 
our Committee are present. 

The second part of the resolution is wisely designed and would initiate 
more members of our Order in the heavy work which the Standing Commit- 
tee is required to do ; it has also the singular merit of ensuring continuity 
of the valuable work which the present members of our Standing Committee 

Hnino- as bv this process there will always be a larger panel of members 
from^ich we could elect our Standing Committee. 

Your Hi ghnesses undoubtedly realise the importance of the present 
resolution from various standpoints. I therefore very warmly support it. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi: Your Excellency; Your Highnesses; I have 
ffreat pleasure in lending my support to the Resolution, moved by His 
Hio-hness of Kashmir. As I see it, the plan proposed will have two 
advantages, first, it will make the work of the Standing Committee more 
authoritative ; secondly, it will acquaint some other Members of Our Order, 
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Wiio are not elected on the Standing- Committee, with the course of business 
and the methods of procedui-e. The ultimate result will be to place at the 
disposal of the Chamber a larger number of Members, who have valuable 
experience in the conduct of the business of Our Order. 

I heartily support the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses, I have listened with 
attention to this debate, and although I realise that a good many of the 
considerations that have been advanced are of the kind that cut botliways, 
I have no doubt myself that in my opinion the balance of argument lies in 
favour of the resolution that His Highness of Kashmir has proposed. And 
as far as I am concerned 1 have no observation but the willing acceptance, 
as President, of this proposed change. I will now put it to the vote of 
the Chamber, and I would ask those in favour to hold up their hands. 

CJ'be resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 13. 

Resohition by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding recipro- 
city between British India and Indian States as regards the recogni- 
tion of previous convictions awarded by the Courts of other States 
or of British India. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: Y'our Excellency ; Your 
Highnesses; I rise again to move another resolution on a subject which is 
closely connected with the administration of criminal justice. It runs 
thus ; — 


“ That for purposes of Section 75 of the Indian Penal Code, i)rc- 
vious convictions by courts of Indian States should be recog- 
nised by the Government of India on the clear understand- 
ing that Indian States would in their turn recognize previous 
convictions by British Indian Courts. ” 

The object of section 75 of the Indian Penal Code is very plain ami 
its necessity undisputed. It provides enhanced punishment for habitual 
offenders for certain classes of offences, i.e., offences against public com 
and offences against property. A necessary ingredient of the evidence in 
such cases is the proving of previous convictions, but section 75, as at 
present constituted, takes into consideration only • previous convictions by 
British Courts or those courts of the Indian States which are “acting 
under the general or special authority of the Governor- General in Council 
or of any I.ocal Government.” The object of the present resolution, there- 
fore, is to delete the qualifying words “acting under the general or special 
authority of the Governor-General in Council or of any Local Govern- 
ment,” and to place all courts of the Indian States on the same level as 
the British Courts for purposes of recognizing convictions by such courts. 
The object of section 75 being merely to award deterrent sentences to 
habitual offenders, there is no reason why habitual offenders of the Indian 
States should be allowed to go unchecked in British India or conversely 
habitual offenders in British India should go without adequate punish- 
ment in the Indian States, 

Most of the Indian States have adopted the Indian Penal Code with 
certain variations to suit local conditions; at any rate, all the main prin- 
ciples are enforced practically in all the States. The judicial machinery 
of the States has also undergone considerable improvement since the 
Indian Penal Code was enacted. The object, of British Courts, as well as 
of the Courts in the Indian States, is to bring offenders to trial and in 
the case of habitual offenders, to award deterrent sentences. There is no 
reason, therefore, why they should not recognize previous convictions by 
other courts. At present lack of reciprocity in this matter leads to' un- 
desirable consequences. Habitual offenders residing in British territory 
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when tried in the States for offences under chapters 12 and 17 of the Indian 
Penal Code, get off with a comparatively lenient sentence, which is not 
commensurate with the gravity of the offences. Conversely, the habitual 
offenders of the Indian States very often migrate to British India to try 
new fields of activity and when brought to justice they do not get a sen- 
tence adequate enough to act as a deterrent simply because British Courts 
do not take into consideration the convictions awarded by the State Courts 

I, therefore, propose for Your Highnesses’ acceptance, that section 75 
of the Penal Code be so amended so as to include all the Courts of the 
Indian States, at any rate, of all those States which are willing to recog- 
nize the convictions of British Courts. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna: Your Excellencj^ ; Your High- 
nesses ; in seconding this resolution I feel that there is very little that can 
be usefully added to the lucid exposition of the question which has been so 
ably placed before the House by His Highness of Patiala. 

The purpose which Section 75 of the Penal Code is intended to serve is to 
afford adequate protection to Society from the dangers consequent upon the 
criminal propensities of habitual and hardened law-breakers. The effect of 
the present restriction upon recognition of previous convictions is that half 
the benefit of this salutary provision of the law is lost alike to British India 
and to the Indian States. For, ours is a land of multiplicity of jurisdic- 
tions, and when a criminal after one or two convictions, finds one centre too 
hot for him, the present state of the law supplies him with a profitable 
inducement to seek fresh fields and pastures across the border, one after an- 
other in succession, there to carry on his nefarious activities with compara- 
tively less risk and greater comfort. The object of this resolution is to 
save society from this danger. 

A further point is that Clause (5) of Section 75 results in practice in 
bringing about an anomalous situation. The said clause was added in the 
year 1910 for the purpose of providing for the recognition of convictions 
by Courts of places like the Berars, which though technically coming in the 
category of the Indian States were yet under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India Courts of States under the temporary administration of 
Government are covered by this clause. Thus, whereas convictions by such 
Courts would be recognised in British India during the period of the tem- 
porary administration^^ they would cease to be so recognised as soon as the 
Ruler assumed charge of his State. Most of the Indian States have now 
adopted Codes of law which are identical with or similar to those of 
British India and their judiciary is manned by trained and competent 
officers. Civil decrees are already recognised wherever the States have 
expressed their willingness for reciprocity. There is no reason why criminal 
convictions should not be similarly dealt^with. It wil be beneficial both 
to British India and the Indian States. For these reasons I beg to second 
this resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses, I may have* one word 
to add before asking the Chamber to express its opinion. I fully appre- 
ciate the conditions of reciprocity in this matter that have been urged by 
those who have introduced and supported the resolution. At the same time 
Your Highnesses will be aware that there are some other matters of import- 
ance, administrative importance, raised by the question and I cannot say 
more on behalf of Government at this stage than that Government will 
consider it with every desire to meet the wish expressed in the resolution. 
If that meets with Your Highnesses’ general approval we should propose 
to take steps to consult Local Gov^nments and Political Officers and to 
invite any observations that they might have to make in regard to it. The 
question is that this Chamber recommends to the Viceroy that for purposes 
of section 75 of the Indian Penal Code previous convictions by Courts of 
Indian States should be recognised by the Government of India on the 
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clear understanding that Indian States would in their turn recognise pre- 
vious convictions by British Indian Courts. 

(The resolution was carried unanimously.) 


Agendum No. 5. 

Construction of tramways in Indian Stales. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: May I appeal to Your 
Excellency to reconsider your ruling about the question of the tramways 1 
For to-morrow I want to propose, as the mover, that the question be again 
sent back to the Standing Committee for further consideration, and those of 
Their Highnesses who are particularly interested and concerned over this 
question may be asked to write to the Political Secretary as well as to the 
Chancellor for further reconsideration by the Standing Committee of this all 
important question. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: In that case we can finish to- 
day. 


His Highness the Maharao of Cutch: Your Excellency, I have no 
objection to the proposal of His Highness the Chancellor.' 

His Excellency the Viceroy : May I take it that it carries the general 
assent of the Chamber. The effect of that will be, as I understand, to remove 
the question of tramways from the agenda on the occasion of this meeting in 
order to refer it again for further consideration by the Standing Committee. 
Is that your pleasure? Thank you. 


Agendum No. 14. 

Election of the. Chancellor. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: We now proceed to the election of the 
tlJhancellor. I think that all Your Highnesses have Voting papers in your 
places. Before you actually vote I would ask the Political Secretary to 
remind those who might otherwise forget them two or three rules that 
govern the business in hand. 

The Hon’ble Mr. 0. O. Watson: Your Highnesses, there are three 
points on which there has sometimes been uncertainty in the past. The 
first to which 1 would draw your attention is that for the post of Chancellor, 
the second for the membership of the Standing Committee and the third for 
the additional panel which would be voted for, only permanent members 
of the Chamber in their own right are eligible. Secondly in voting for the 
Chancellor, only one name is required; in voting for the Standing Committee 
six names only; when voting for the panel, six; and thirdly no signature is 
required on any of the papers in any of the three votings. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I would ask Your Highnesses first of all 
to record your votes for the Chancellor. 

If there is any confusion I should like to make that clear. Your High- 
nesses are voting only for the Chancellor. After that you will be invited to 
record votes for the six members of ’the Standing Committee. In accordance 
with the resolution that you have passed just now you will then be invited 
to vote for six substitute m^bers. 
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The Hon'fole Mr. C. C. Watson: 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala votes. 

His Highness tho Maharaja of Alwar 2 „ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala: I am most grateful for Your 
Mignnesses placing confidence in me again for the third time to be your 
Ohancellor. Your Highnesses, I will try and do my best, as I have tried 
seive Your Highnesses’ cause and look after tho interests of 
the States, as T have been doing in the past to the best of my ability. 


Agendum No. 15. 

Election of the Standing Committee. 

. Highness the Maharaja of Alwar: Your Excellency, while the 
votmg papers are being examined, might I ask one question. When the 
voting for the substitute members comes off, will they be invited on occasions 
of vacancies in the order of precedence of their votes ? 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: That was the idea. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I am not sure whether that had actually 
appeared in the resolution. But I think at least that was in the minds of 
the mover and those who supported it. 

Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir: That is in the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: I think the answer to His Highness of 
Alwar is “ Yes 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. 0. Watson: The result of the voting for the 
Standing Committee is as follows : 


His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner .... 

. 34 votes. 

His Highness the Hawab of Bhopal 

so 


His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar . 

29 

9> 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir .... 

28 

S9 

His- Highness the Maharao of Cutch 

17 

99 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar ..... 

16 

39 


His Excellency the Viceroy: Will Your Highnesses now proceed to fill 
in the names of six substitute members? 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. C. Watson: The following 
voting : — 

TTia Highaess the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 

His Highness the Chief of Sangli .... 

His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur .... 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpnr 

His Highness the Maharaja of Panna .... 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala . 


is the result of the 


27 votes. 
21 „ 

18 
17 
16 
15 


S> 


(Cheers). 


His Excellency the Viceroy : I understand that it meets the general 
convenience of Your Highnesses that we should after all meet to-morrow at 
12 o’clock for the reply of the Princes to my speech and also for my final 
reply. I adjourn accordingly till 12 to-morrow. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE SIXTH DAY, 

February 2Sth, 1928. 


The following Ruling Princes and Chiefs were present : — 

Baroda. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda. 

Kashmir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Central India. 

Tlie Bao of Alipura. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Hewas (Junior 
Branch). 


His Highness the IVlaiiaraja of Dew as 
(Senior Bianoh). 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 


His Highness the Baja of Jliabua. 

Hjs Highness the Maharaja of Panna. 
His Highness the Raja of yitamaur 

Rajputana* 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jodh£)ur. 
His Highness the Maharao of Kotah. 


The Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

The Nawab of Blasinor. 

The Raja of Chhota Udepur (Minor). 


Bombay. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi. 

A 

His Highness the Mir of Khairpur. 
His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 


Western India States. 

His Highness the Maharaja Rana Saheb ©f 
Porbandar. 


The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 
The Thakor Saheb of Palitana. 


His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner. 


P.unjab States. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala. 

His Highness the Nawab of Malerkotia, His Highness the Raja of Suket. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 


Central Provinces. 

The Ruling Chief of Nandgaon. 

Punjab. 

The Raja of Kalsia. 


The Rana of Baghat. 
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His Higlmess the Maharaja of Patiala: Your Excellency, we desire iri 
the hrst place to express our gratitude for the welcome which you have ex- 
tended to us, on the occasion of the first assembling of the 
Chamboi' of Princes in its new home. With characteristic 
kindness, Your Excellency has referred to the difficulties inevitably asso- 
ciated with such moving in : but we trust that in the very near future 
we shall be able, with the assistance of Your Excellency’s Government, to 
obviate any inponvenience experienced by certain of our members in finding 
accommodation in the New Capital. It is not always easy for our members 
to assemble in large numbers : and it will encourage them to make the effort, 
if they can be assured that their stay in Delhi will be unattended by avoid- 
able inconvenience. We are, however, happy to think that a notable gather- 
ing of Rulers has, nevertheless, assembled to transact the business before us 
in this Chamber and outside. It is a great encouragement to us that 
Their Highnesses of Baroda and Rampur have associated themselves with 
our deliberations. But we may state quite frankly that the question of the 
members of our Order assembling in the Chamber in full sfirength is closely 
conneoted with the kind of business here transacted and depends upon its 
being of a nature which bears more directly upon the major interests of the 
States than is at present the case. It is our endeavour to remedy the exist- 
ing state of affairs, as far as in us lies, that has led to the passing of those 
resolutions to which Your Excellency has already accorded your sympathetic 
assent. It is our belief that the alterations in procedure which we hope 
will result therefrom will, by giving the Standing Committee a larger share 
in shaping the Chamber agenda, and by increasing the efficiency of its own 
procedure, contiilratc in lio small degree to produce a more satisfactory 
stnte of affairs. 

We also thank Your Excellency for the expression of your sympathy in 
connection with the losses which our Order has recently sustained. 

Your Excellency has referred to the special importance of the problem 
of the relations of the States with the Government of India; and we are 
happy to take this opportunity of expressing to you our sincere thanks for 
the assistance you are lending towards the investigation of this problem 
with a view to its ultimate solution. At the Round Table Conference con- 
vened by Your Excellency in IVIa}' last, we were enabled to give some expres- 
sion to "the uneasiness which many of us feel in regard to certain aspects of 
the present relationship. It is the simple truth that we l^ave grave mis- 
givings as to the operation of the existing system upon our sovereign rights. 
But our anxiety does not arise from merely selfish considerations. We feel 
that our power for good both in our own States and in India as a whole is 
impaired and that our strength as a potent factor in the well-being of India 
is threatened at the very moment, when, as it seems to us, it ought to be 
developed for the general good of all India and of the Empire. 

Your Excellency’s sympathetic attitude towards the States, manifested 
not only in the course of the Simla discussions but also in your decision to 
impress upon His Majesty’s Government the reasons justifying our request 
for an impartial and a searching study of the true relationship between the 
States and fthe Crown, has encouraged us to proceed with the task of taking 
stock of the position. It appears to us that whilst preserving the indivi- 
dual identity of the States which we so justly prize, the India of the States 
can at all times, in the future as in the past, contribute worthily toward 
the great end, common to it with British India, of promoting the well-being 
of all India and all its peoples. 

Your Excellency has referred to two important aspects of the problems 
of our relations which it will fall to the lot of the Committee to examine. 
In regard to the legal — or, as we should prefer, with Your Excellency's 
permission to term it — ^the constitutional aspect, we are happy to inform you 
that we have already taken skilled advice on certain portions of the field, and 
will do our utmost to assist in the elucidation before the Indian States 
('ommittee of this very complicated and difficult relationship. 
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THe economic disabilities from which the States are at present suffering 
are, we believe, more serious than is generally supposed; and such review 
as we have as yet been able to make has caused surprise even to ourselves. 
We have known individually of particular cases of these disabilities. But 
we are keenly looking forward to the opportunity which the Indian States 
Committee will afford us of making a carefully prepared and convincing 
repre'sentation for the safeguarding of those interests, which, though hither- 
to obscured for various reasons, are nevertheless vital to the general well- 
being of India as a whole. 

We are encouraged by the knowledge that Your Excellency is entirely 
in sympathy with our desire that the Indian States Committee should pursue 
its investigations in such fashion as to ascertain the real causes of our pre- 
sent discontents. No other road can lead to the discovery of the right 
remedies. To such a task complete frankness and candour on the part of 
the States in describing to the Committee their experience of the working 
of the present* system are essential. And we feel sure that Your Excellency 
will see to it that no member of our Order and no State shall suffer in any 
respect whatever, directly or indirectly, if we make to the Committee full and 
free disclosure of the facts within our knowledge and of the opinions which 
we have been led to form. Some of the States, not as yet in direct relations 
with the Government of India, are anxious, to our knowledge, to be brought 
into this relationship as soon as possible. By the necessities of the times 
our minds are at the present moment directed to the basic realities of the 
India that is, and is to be The problems which now call for solution are not 
to be settled by any process which shuns realities in favour of appearance. 
The appointment of the Indian States Committee, as Your Excellency has 
justly remarked, is a landmark in the history of the relations between the 
States and the Crown, and we believe and hope that it will be a great one — • 
and that the fruits of the Committee’s labours may enure not only to the 
benefit of the States, but through them also to the benefit of British India 
and the Empire. We will endeavour to respond with close and earnest 
thought to Your Excellency’s appeal that we should express our views fully 
and comprehensively upon all matters within the terms of reference Our 
Standing Committee has already been invested with general authority, by 
the Princes assembled in Delhi, to proceed with the task of preparing the 
case on behalf of the States generally ; and we deeply appreciate Your Excel- 
lency’s desire'that the enquiry shall be brought to a happy and successful 
issue, and will do all in our power to promote that end. 

We now wish to turn to another subject, to which Your Excellency, like 
ourselves, attaches great importance — ^the question of internal reforms. You, 
Sir, have already manifested your personal interest in this question by the 
preparation of a note upon the principles of good government, which many 
of us have perused with great interest and "entire agreement. Our general 
attitude towards the topic will have been sufficiently ^manifested to Your 
Excellency by the passage of the resolution ‘put forward by 
His Highness of Bikaner. We, no less than Your Excellency, realise the 
importance at the present juncture of protecting the good name of the whole 
Order of Princes. It is our aim to bring about a state of affairs in which 
criticism will find no ground for censure, for we realise that our usefulness 
to India and to the Empire as well as to our own subjects, is directly depend- 
ent upon the ability of each and every State to discharge the responsibilities 
which rest upon it. In this connection, however, we will »again venture to 
emulate Your Excellency’s own frankness. There is no greater impediment 
to good government in a State than a weakening of its Ruler’s authority. 
Yet such a weakening must inevitably result if the Ruler’s rights to develop 
his country as he thinks best are denied : or even if doubt is thrown upon 
the scope of his sovereignty. It equally results if a State is subjected to fiscal 
burdens in which its Ruler has had no voice ; or to restrictions on its fiscal 
freedom or to measures which divert its natural revenue. The foundation 
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of good government we earnestly submit, is stability. Let the States be 
assured oi their right position, and we feel assured that we shall not fail 
to rise to our responsibilities. 

W® ^^6 most gratified to learn from Your Excellency that your personal 
experience in the States which you have visited has enabled you to under- 
stand better the old ideals of Indian Kingship. In politics, we venture to 
think, the newest thing is not always the best . and there is such a thing 
as progress founded on experience as well as progress founded on experiment. 
The history of India is full of experiments with differing kinds of politics. 
But we believe it is not without significance that our ancient culture has con- 
centrated itself upon developing the conception of kingship. We endorse 
in^ full Your Excellency’s appreciation of the relations between an Indian 
King and his subjects as that of service, remembering always that the ser- 
vice is that of the father to his children and that the relation of subjects to 
King is that of children to father The tie which exists between them is 
a religious tie, a family tie and a social tie. We believe, and we believe 
profoundly, that this tried institution has a future as glorious as its past, 
and that the ancient kingly houses of India have a part of the utmost value 
to play in the progress of their subjects and in the prosperity of the country. 

Your Excellency has done us the honour to invite our co-operation in cer- 
tain specific matters. We will gladly give it. In the progress of agricul- 
ture we are gratified to note that Your Excellency has already manifested 
a keen and informed interest. We ourselves are' alive to the importance 
of the question, and bome of our States, we are glad to think, have already 
an honourable record of endeavour which is an example to other parts of 
India. Road development also is a matter in which we are interested, and 
we shall be glad to give our best attention to any scheme to which our co- 
operation is invited and to show that we can think beyond the confines of 
our States and for the good of India as a whole. 

X In regard to humanitarian questions Your Excellency may rest assured 
of our desire to manifest in practical shape our appreciation of the ideals 
by which you are inspired; and we would assure you that our zeal to preserve 
those great rights of internal sovereignty which we possess is in our belief 
perfectly compatible with our equally strong determination to co-operate 
effectively in all measures really required to ensure the progress and well- 
being of India as a whole. For are we not part of India ? And while as 
between British India on the’ one side and States India on the other there 
ought to be mutual respect for rights and a careful observance of limitations, 
there must also be, we affirm, a spirit of give and take in matters where both 
sides are equally concerned. 

We thank Your Excellency for the lively and sympathetic interest which 
you maintain in the affairs of the Chamber, as manifested on this occasion 
particularly, by the reference in your inaugural speech to certain matters 
upon the agenda. We also thank' Your Excellency for the honour done to 
our Order by your kind reference to the work done by His Highness of 
Kapurthala at the League of Nations FinalHy we have to thank Your 
Excellency once again for your statesmanlike appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the Princes of India to the country and to the Empire to which 
they cire proud to belong, and for your intention, manifested in deeds as 
well as in words, of securing for them the opportunity to play their part for 
good in the critical times which lie ahead. 

His Excellency the Viceroy: Your Highnesses, I do not desire to claim 
Your Highnesses’ attention, at the end of a long week of sessions, such as 
you have had, for more than a very few moments, but that I think I must do, 
if it were for no other reason than to thank His Highness the Chancellor, for 
the personal courtesy that he introduced into the speech, on behalf of the 
members and representative members of this Chamber, in reply to my own 
I would like more particularly to associate myself with him in the expression 
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of pleasure to which he gave voice that this Chamber should have had the 
advantage on this occasion of the presence of His Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda and His Highness the Nawab of Bampur. (Cheers). It is only 
counterbalanced in my mind oy a regret, that 1 think is present in the 
minds of all Your Highnesses, — that His Highness the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar should have been prevented by indisposition this session from 
attending our debates. I can assure Your Highnesses again that I shall 
always be ready and anxious to do whatever may lie from time to time in 
my power to make these debates within the Chamber such as will enlist and 
retain as great and important an interest on the part of Your Highnesses 
as possible. I think it is probable, as we have said in the course of this 
week, that Your Highnesses have taken a step in the right direction by 
urging that the framing of the agenda should be performed by the Standing 
Committee. There may be other causes that from time to time are respon- 
sible for these debates not being as interesting as otherwise they should be; 
for some of them Your Highnesses may have to be blamed, for some of them 
we may have to be blamed. So far as I am concerned I would endeavour to 


apply my energies and the energies of the Political Department towards the 
stimulation of interest in debates in this Chamber. I would appeal to Your 
Highnepes to do the same on your side. For, having had the opportunity 
of seeing the Chamber twice, and having had another year in which 
to make a more intimate and a more extended acquaintance with a great 
many of Your Highnesses— whether I am right or wrong, I clearly feel in my 
own mind that the Chamber and the meeting of the Chamber year by year 
must be an instrument of great value, if used aright, for Your Highnesses’ 
Order in bringing together ideas upon many subjects, not necessarily only 
those that appear on the agenda, and also in comparing notes and exchang- 
ing views between the Order of Princes and the Government of India 
But I do definitely want, and I am sure Your Highnesses want, to see 
the Chamber filling a larger and larger place in t"he general picture of the 
evolu^on both of the Order of Princes and of the relations existing between 
your Order and the Government of India. Therefore any help that I can 
pye towards assisting the Chamber, towards, as I say, ' enlistino- and re- 
taining Your Highnesses’ interest, I shall certainly 'be anxious to give. 
Ij IS, of course, wholly natimal that the topic of the Committee, which has 
been presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler, should have engrossed a good 
deal of your attention and mme. I have nothing to add to what I have 
said about that. I noted with interest what His Highness the Chancellor 
said m regarty^o it on'your behalf I can only give the assurance, whfch I 
am sure His Highness the Chancellor would not think was really necessary 
for me to give, that it is my most earnest desire that any State that has or 
any Ruler who hag anything relevant to contribute should be ready and 
contvihnte it if it be useful for the consideration of the topfes 
witu which, that Comniittco is concBrncd, without reserve and with the full 
assurance that in so doing he and his State will be rendering a service not 
only to him but to the general body of the States and the GoveramSt of 
India as well. Because it is our desire no less than yours to h™ these 
matters fully examined and discussed. ^ ^ ruese 


I have to thank, and I think, congratulate Your Highnesses on the work 
that you have done in the week. I think that the wise words in which His 
Highness the Chancellor referred to the Maharaja of Bikaner’s Resolution 
passed during the week need no further comment at this stage froi^i me, 
because I have had the opportunity of expressing my opinion on the 
Maharaja of Bikaner’s resolution. I have no doubt at all that Your High- 
nesses have acted in that matter with wisdom and courage. The only thing 
I think that remains for me to say is to thank His Highness the Chancellor 
for promising on your behalf co-operation in the various matters for 
which I appealed for co-operation in the course of my earlier observa- 
tions — and to tell him and through him all Your Highnesses how warmly 
I welcome the spirit with which the whole of his speech seemed to me to be 



inspired, the spirit of constructive effort to meet the problems which 
confront us all and a determination to meet them with a desire to bring 
them all to a free and frank discussion with myself as representing the 
Govpnment of India and with the Government of India officers. In that 
spirit, Tour Highnesses, I anticipate no great or at all events no insuper- 
able difficulty, as I have often said, in finding a way out of what may appear 
to be a problem of great confusion and great difficulty. With Your High- 
nesses’ help I have no doubt that we shall be able to evolve solutions, which 
if not immediately permanent, will be solutions reasonably satisfactory. 
That is all that I have to say except again to thank His Highness for his 
speech and Your Highnesses for what he said in it on your behalf (Cheers). 

I think that concludes our business. Your Highnesses, except the in- 
formal business of perpetuating the memory of this session in a photograph. 

Their Highnesses then dispersed for the photograph. 




Resolutions passed by the Chamber of the Princes {Narendra 
Mandat) during the session held at New Delhi on the 20th 
February 1928 and following days. 


Resolution of loyalty to the Royal Throne hy His Highness the Maharaja of 

A Iwar. 

Resolved.— A b this is the first occasion on which the Princes meet in 
their new Chamber, hall in Delhi, of which the first stone was laid by 
the haJids of His Majesty the King Emperor, the Narendra Mandal resolves 
that the expression of the members of the Narendra Mandal of abiding 
loyalty and attachment to the Royal Throne may be respectfully conveyed by 
His Excellency the Viceroy as the President of the Chamber to His Majesty. 


Agendum Ho. 1. 

Resolution of condolence hy His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
connection with the death of His Royal Highness the Marquess of 
Cambridge. 

Resolved . — That the Chamber of Princes records its profound sense of 
grief at the demise of His Royal Highness the Marquess of Cambridge and 
requests His Excellency the President to be so kind as to convey to Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress its loyal and respectful 
condolences on this melancholy occasion. 


Agendum No. 1-A. 

Resolution of condolence by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala in 
connection with the deaths of Their late Highnesses the Maharao Raja 
of Bundi and the Maharaja of Karauli, and the Raja of Jawhar, 

Resolved . — That the Chamber of Princes records its heart-felt sorrow 
at the sad demise of Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi and the 
Maharaja of Karauli and the Raja of Jawhar, deeply deploring the loss 
thereby sustained by the Order of Ruling Princes of India. The Chamber 
offers its sincerest sympathies and condolences to the bereaved Ruling 
families. 


Agendufn Ho. 2. 

Resolution of welcome by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala to Their 

Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of Karauli, the 

Maharawal of Dungarpur and the Maharajas of Trinura and Kishan- 
aarh. 

Resolved.— Th-at the Chamber of Princes offers its heartiest congratula- 
tions to Their Highnesses the Maharao Raja of Bundi, the Maharaja of 
Karauli, the Maharawal of Dungarpur and the Maharajas of Tripura and 
Kishangarh on their attainment of ruling powers, welcomes them in its 
midst and wishes them a long and prosperous rule. 


Agendum Ho. 3. 

Report from His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala reviewing the work 
performed by the Chamber of Princes during the past year. 

Resolved.— Th&t the Chamber of Princes passes a vote of thanks to His 
Highimss the Maharaja of Patiala for so ably conducting the affairs of the 
Chamber and the Standing Committee for the past 15 months. ^ 
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Agendum No. 4. 


btfitcment by II is Ilignaess the Maharaja of Ka'purthala regarding his worTc 
as a repnsentatice of India at the meeting of the League of Nations in 
1927. 

Nesolved . — That the Chamber of Princes passes a vote of thanks to TTis 
Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala for the successful manner in which 
His Highness performed his duties as a representative of India at the 8th 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 


Agendum No. 5. 

Question of the construction of tramways in Indian States. 

Resoloed . — That the question of the construction of ti’amways in Indian 
States be again sent back to the Standing Committee for further considera- 
tion. 


Agendum No. 6. 

Question of the employment of Europeans, etc., in Indian States. 

Resolved . — That the Chamber of Princes accords its general approval 
to the recommendation of the Standing Committee on the subject. 


Agendum No. 7. 

I 

Assessment of compensation for landjreqidred in British India and in Indian 

States' for irrigation purposes, etc. 

* 

Resolved . — That the Chamber of Princes accords its general approval 
to the recommendation of the Standing Committee on the subject. 


Agendum No. 8. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir in regard to the 
framing by the Standing Committee of its own agenda and the agenda 
of the Chamber for the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy . 

Resolved . — That the Standing Committee be empowered to frame its 
own agenda .and the agenda of the Chamber for the approval of His 
Kxccllency the Viceroy. 


Agendum No. 9. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the 
attendance of the Chancellors Secretary, etc., at the meetings of the 
Standing Committee. 

Resolved. — {a) that the Secretary to His Highness the Chancellor should 
invariably attend all meetings of the Standing Committee and speak when- 
ever invited to do so by any member of the Standing Committee ; (6) that any 
expert adviser or advisers whom Their Highnesses on the Standing Com- 
mittee may select for special or technical purposes should be entitled to 
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attend meetings of the Standing Committee whenever any experts or 
advisers of the Government of India attend such meetings and on such 
occasions they should be entitled to address the meeting at the request of any 
member of the Standing Committee. 


Agendum No. 10. 

Resolution hy His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir regarding the raising 
of the quorum of the Standing Committee from three to five and the 
filling of the filaces of the members of the Standing Committee in their 
absence by Substitute Members of the Standing Committee elected for 
the 'pur'pose. 

Resolved. — {a) that the quorum of the Standing Committee be raised 
from three to five; (b) that after the Standing Committee has been elected, 
the Chamber should proceed to elect a panel of six Members to be Substitute 
Members of the Standing Committee ; {c) that in the unavoidable absence of 
any members of the Standing Committee, Members of the Chamber who have 
been elected Substitute Members of the Standing Committee should bo 
requested by His Highness the Chancellor in the order of votes they receive 
to attend in the places thus temporarily vacant. 


Agendum No. 11. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar tegarding the announce- 
ment in the Chamber of the number of votes recorded in favour of 
Princes offering themselves for election as Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

Resolved. — That the following be substituted for the last sentence of 
Rule 7, in Appendix A to the First Regulations of the Constitution of the 
Chamber of Princes, relating to the election of the Chancellor ; — 

" The number of votes recorded for each Member shall, at the time 
of declaring the result of election, be announced on the floor 
of the Chamber 


Agendum No. 11-A. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar regarding the announce- 
ment in the Chamber of the number of cotes recorded in favour of 
Princes offering themselves for election as members of the Standing 
Committee. 

Resoloed. — That the following be substituted for the last sentence of 
Rule 7, in Appendix B to the First Regulations of the Constitution of the 
Chamber of Princes, relating to the election of the Standing Committee ; 

“ The number of votes recorded for each Member shall, at the time of 
declaring the result of election, be announced on the floor of 
the Chamber 


Agendum No. 13. 

Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala regarding reciprocity 
between British India and Indian States as regards the i ecognition of 
pievious convictions awarded by the courts of States or of Brithh India. 

Resolved. That for purposes of section 75 of the Indian Penal Code 
previous convictions by Courts of Indian States should be recognised by the 
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Government of India on the clear understanding that the Indian States 
would in their turn recognise previous convictions by British Indian Courts. 


Agendum No, 14. 

Election of the Chancellor 

Resolved. — That, according to the largest number of votes, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala be re-elected as Chancellor, and His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar for the second place. 


Agendum No. 15. 

Election of the Standing Committee. 

Resolved. — That the following Princes be elected as members of tht> 
Standing Committee : — 

1. His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. 

2. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 

3. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 

4. His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. 

5. His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

6. His Highness the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 


Election of sulstitvte members of the Standing Committee. 

Resolved . — That the following Princes be elected as substitute members 
of the Standing Committee : — 

1. His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpui 

2. His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 

3. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

4. His Highness the Nawab of Palanpur 

5. His Highness the Maharaja of Panna 

6. His Highness the Chief of Sangli. 


Resolution by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner regarding the appoint- 
ment of the Indian States Committee and internal reform'^ in Indian 
States. 

Resolved . — That the Chamber of Princes — 

(1) places on record its sense of gratitude to His Excellency the 

Viceroy and the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India for the appointment of the Indian States Committee; 

(2) expresses the hope that the outcome of the deliberations and 

recommendations of the Committee will tend further to 
strengthen the ties which bind the Princes of India to the 
Imperial Crown and the British Empire and will inaugurate 
a definite and enduring policy of sympathy and trust in all 
matters affecting the Indian States. 
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(3) appreciates that it is impossible to applj a uaifoi’m standard of 

administration to the diverse conditions prevailing among the 
States, and that a Ruler and his Government must be the best 
judges of what measures and methods are most suited to pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of their States and subjects; 

(4) recognises the real and permanent value of internal reforms 

emanating from within the States on the initiative of their 
Governments; and 

(5) considers it important for the future well-being of the States that 

they should carefully review their administrations with a view 
to inaugurate, where not already existing, measures such as 
the following: — 

(a) a definite code of law guaranteeing liberty of person 
and safety of property administered by a judiciary 
independent of the Executive ; and 

(&) the settlement, upon a reasonable basis, of the purely 
personal expenditure of the Euler as distinguished 
from the public charges of administration. 


6IPD— L41l(e)P<S;PD— 26-9-28—646. 
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